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THE COUNTESS FOY 



TO TH£ 



FRENCH NATION. 



IN publishing the Jirst pari of a work which is far ^from 
having received a final revision, I think myself bound to give the 
Reader some details, in order to meet the reproaches which may 
posnbfy be made to it by severe criticism, and to satisfy the wishes 
if a more friendly interest as to what ii contains. 

When in 1814 my husband returned into the bosom of private 
lifCf he conceived the idea of writing the History of the Penin- 
solar War» a war in which he had been engaged for seven yearSf 
and the narrative of whichf mingled with political considerations, 
seemed destined to be the commencement of his apprenticeship to 
a new career. From that moment he devoted himself to it, with 
that conscientious research and activity of mind which he dis' 
played in every thing he undertook. After collecting numerous 
materials in France and England, he proceeded to write, unin- 
terruptedly, what I now publish. The first half of the work was 
revised by himself, rather with a view to improve the arrangement 
and division of his materials, (as is proved by the correctioji/^4ii>fiich? 
are entirely in his own handwriting,) than to purify Ihf "ifyl^ ^ 
labour which he defefTcd until a later period. The second Jfalf* 
was written over only once ; it was his first idea ; it was^ as it 
were, an improvisation. In 1817^ his bad slate of health Jiatiihfi\ v\ "'.''' 
compelled him to interrupt his labours, he left the work impetfec't 
and never afterwards revised it. 
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DEDICATION. 

Such as it is, however ^ I conceive it to be mjf duty to publish 
it — not so much with the hope of increasing the inheritance of 
renown which he left to his children^ as with the idea of restoring 
to his Country a work which he had consecrated to it; for his 
Country was the constant object of his fidelity and his affectums, 
in hours of danger as well as in hours oflasure. 

I hope that Country will allow me to take this method ofdis^ 
charging a small portion of the sacred debt contracted by a family 
whose misfortunes have been supported, and illustrated by their 
Countr^s adoption. France has covered the tomb of my husband 
and the name of his sons with such glory, that I hope she will 
pardon me for venturing, as a widow and a mother, to quit for a 
moment the solitude in which my sorrow has placed me, in order 
to express my gratitude to her. 

L. COUNTESS FOY- 
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PREFACE. 



When in 1815, after the battle of Waterloo, and during 
the occupation of France, the French army was dissolved, 
Creneral Fot conceived that Ins military career was ter^ 
minated. The field of battle was no longer the ground on 
which those opinions were to be defended which had twenty 
years before called him to arms. The honour and the na- 
tional independence of France, which had been the two 
passions of his whole life, were now for him only motives 
of endurance. Even though the remains of our old army 
had been partially collected and incorporated in a new 
one, we can easily conceive that a proud mind, full of 
noble recoUections, which felt nothing in the past to be 
ashamed of, would cast far from it the idea of claiming ^ ^ ; 

the least indulgence for, or of concealing in any way, jts ; \- ' - -'-/-'- 
former sentiments and its present impressions. 'Iffe^desf': ' [\., 
when we had at last obtained, as the price of our suVeri^is, «// :\ W^- 

and the consolation for our reverses^ a government founded ' '/^ ' ; r^'^r 

* * * « •* ■* ' 

on firee deliberation and publiaty, the time was C9rafe--VrV^'" ' 
when honour and promotion were only to be looked Vof' 
from the glorious patronage of public opinion. In some 
lines which the General then wrote, intended to form part 
VOL. I. b 



VI PREFACE. 

of the Preface to his book, he thus expresses himself: 
** Places are not worthy of the ambition of an elevated 
soul ; in a popular government there is nothing good which 
does not spring fix>m the people.^' 

He had not, however, yet obtained access to that tribune 
to which his vocation and his glory called him; and his 
mind, greedy after action and information, could not ve- 
getate in useless leisure. Removed all at once from the 
agitated and adventurous life of camps, he was not, like 
many others, reduced to sink under an oppressive indo- 
lence. The chances of war, and the warm and studious 
taste which he always had for his glorious profession, were 
not sufficient to occupy all his faculties ; that sphere, how- 
ever vast it might be, had never bounded his thoughts and 
his imagination. Stimulated by the thirst for information, 
wherever he had found a country to observe, a fact to note 
down, a book to read, a conversation to listen to, his whole 
attention was devoted to it. Exact knowledge and free- 
dom of judgment were, under all circumstances, imperious 
wants with him. It was not merely necessary for him to 
collect and combine all that presented itself to his eyes, but 
his mind being more active than meditative, more practical 
than theoretical, he was anxious to derive some positive 
results from his continual studies. During the whole of 
his life, seldom a day passed without his writing, fre- 

* jQ^niiy jRven to minuteness, what he had seen, learned, or 

* tnou^tk^ The numerous volumes of this curious journal 

: '. < ; whix^h he left behind him, afford the best evidence of his 
- • .-- • • • 

}* ;•; ^- : ;•. /•prodjgious activity. 

' *'*.*: He had scarcely quitted the military profession when he 
conceived the plan of writing the History of the War in 
Spain, Other periods were no doubt dearer to his me- 
mory ; but as he had made all the campaigns in the Pe- 
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ninsula, the recoUection of them was still quite fresh in his 
mind and in tlie public attention. That war formed as it 
were a sort of episode distinct from the other enterprizes of 
the French armies* Moreover, it was much more mixed 
up with popular movements, with the influence of opinions, 
with diversities of national character, and with political 
considerations. Finally, it was justly r^arded as the first 
and principal cause of the fall of Napoleon. There, mudi 
better than elsewhere, was the genius of that gre^t person- 
age to be ap{Nreciated, who, after having reigned over all 
wiQs, still filled all imaginations. 

General Foy felt that he was better entitled than most 
others to pass judgment upon him. A soldier of the army 
of the Rhine, unwilling to shed his blood for other ob- 
jects than his Country^s freedom, he had formerly refused 
to become the aid-de-camp of the General of the Army 
of Italy. Doubtless he admired the great warrior ; doubt- 
less he was proud of the glory which he had died over 
die French name ; but it was always with an eye of re- 
gret, looking back to the wars of his youth, the period 
of patriotic devotion and of disinterested valour. This 
double feeling he felt pleased in giving expression to, and 
at the moment he was writing, it could not be otherwise 
than sincere. 

'^ I did all that it was possible for m^ to do to pre- 
yeski Ids power; I refused to share his fortune.; '.Flibve^' 
a right to speak well of him ; his glory is our patritfibny. • . . 
We have suffered enough by his faults to vindicate/liis*'* .• • 
good qualities . . ^ .•**•:/ 

The period also seemed to him favourable for speaking)** ' 
not merely of Napoleon, but of all things and of all per- 
sons, with perfect frankness. 

^^ What an excellent moment for writing history ! The 
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heroes are dead. The honourable portion of the survivors 
is in obscurity and oblivion ; theiew of a different stamp are 
so different from their former selves, that one runs no risk 
in attacking them. Their principles are no longer the same, 
since they have worshipped other god&^ 

Among the ideas whidi were uppermost in his mind 
when he began the work, was one which is quite in uiyson 
with all the sentiments which he has since manifested; 
that was, a certain degree of uneasiness at hearing re- 
marks on the apparent contradiction between the sen- 
timents of liberty and patriotism which formeriy ac 
tuated the French army, and the ardour which it dis- 
played in the service of the destroyer of our liberties. 
In the following passage, and also in the body of the 
work, will be found a consideration irfiich history ought 
to treasure up: it is that the principal circumstance in 
the victories of Napoleon (a circumstance arising from the 
force of things, and his own ability) was his always com- 
promising France and the army, in such a manner, that 
the national honour and the security of its territory were 
constantly at stake, even when they formed no part of 
the motives of the war. 

'^ Let it not be said that the patriotism of the soldiers 
was cooled, because they fought far from their Country 
• . for the cause of the conqueror .... A victory at Moscow 
*./mid 4V/Mf<^pil^8 was a thousand times more important — ^not 
.. \ tfjaA'J'eftaiappesor Valmy,but — ^than Fontenoi or Rosbach . . 
' .•.'./ •/*•.• '.T^liner* more distant the ground, the stronger the action, so 

• .'7/« •••••rj^ch more sanguinary would be the re-action It 

**^s* Moscow which brought Alexander to Paris^ it was 
Spain which brought Wellington, the odious g^eral of 
foreigners, within the walls of our holy city !...•" 

Finally, to the desire which he had for giving utterance * 
to his sentiments, and of finding occupation for his leisure 
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hoius, was also joined the hope of conferring lustre on his 
name. War was now closed .to bim, and the people had 
not yet chosen him for their representative and their orator. 
He theffef<«e sou|^t .after th^ glory of an author, which 
he did not affect to despise, because he felt that he might 
asfiie to it But still it was on France^ which was at the 
bottom of all his thoughts, and all his attachments, that he 
was anxiouafor that glory to be refliK^ted. 

^^ Happy is the writer who raises a monument to his 
country ! . . . that prospect may not be. in store for m^ • . .^ 

His plan once fixed, Greneral Fot laboured in its execur 
toon with that incredible ardour which he devoted to ev^y 
thing* Hewasnotsajisfiedwiththenoteswhichhehadtaken 
tarn day to day upon the spots, andin the midst of events. 
From every quarter he collected information, examined the 
correspondence and the orders of Ministers and Generals; 
sought for the testimony and the conversation of his mili- 
tary comrades. He made two journeys to England, in 
order to nuJce himself thoroughly master of. the organiza* 
tion* of its army, and with the accounts which were current 
there of the war in Spain ; he fprmed acquaintances with 
the Spanish exiles, in order to obtain information of them ; 
every where he sought for notes and documents. Con- 
stantly verifying and comparing the information received 
from one quarter with that from another, he was exact 
almost to a fault, and anxious to make no statement ^n 
fidse or l%ht grounds. \ u- 

Such was the labour to which he gave himself up, dturbg 
the. years 1816 and 1817, with such determined perseve- 
rance, that this sedentary and studious life, succeeding; tO 
die active one of a soldier, made him seriously ill, and even 
excited fears for his life. He found it necessary in conse- 
quence to suspend bis labours, and put himself under strict 
regimen. In 1819 he was named Deputy ; and from that 
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momeDt a nobler career was opened to him. Every one 
knows how he foUowed it up. 

The Ckiuntess Foy long hesitated about publishing the 
first part of the History of the War in the Pemnsula. She 
was afraid of sending to the press an unfinished work. It 
required the solicitations of her friends to tranquillize, and 
to persuade her, that the public would realize, in a wcnrk 
which had not received his finishing hand, that noble 
talent, the impresaon <rf which is still painfully recent ; 
diat it would there again discover the warmth which charm- 
ed and subjugated from the height of the tribune, the 
sincerity cf opinion, the benevolent impartiaUty, the firm 
but not rigorous judgments^ the quick and elevated views, 
and last, but not least, the tender attachment to his Coun- 
try which especially secured to him the national sympa- 
thy. She has been induced to think that there might pro- 
bably be an additional interest in observing the first cast of 
thought and the inspiration of the moment ; that it would 
be anodier proof of the simplicity and the frankness dt 
talent ; finally, that she might, without apprehension, let 
every one read in the soul of him whose loss both she and 
we are daily deploring. 

Under such impressions she has considered it an act of 

duty to publish the manuscripts exactly as they were left 

to her. The General was accustomed to write quickly, 

jKDi44f?vfr to allow the idea that crossed him, or the expres- 

* * • ; . ^ • sion t&f Struck him, to escape ; afterwards he copied over, 

; • ** * • • :*. • loi^ged., expunged, and began his corrections on the style, 

;' /: /^ • :\ ••#(} wl^di he did not completely devote himself till the very 

' ''Jiiitjftoment 

Having no means of supplying the labour which there is 
no doubt the author would have imposed upon himself, all 
that could be done was to put the references and transpo- 
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aitions in order, to afloertam what was erased^ to take caie 
that nothing diould be printed which the author meant to 
anppresB, but in no instance to substitute any thing for what 
was suppresKd. 

General Fot seemed to apprehend that his work would 
be found too long; he had intended to explain in his Pre- 
face in what way his manner of conceiving and treating the 
subject had necessarily led him to gr^t len^ in bis nar- 
rative. 

*' We write at length, because we write with the assist- 
ance of memofarsy of official documents* of conversations^ 
and especially of reo(dlecti<ms. Those who make hocks 
out of books and newspapers, will analyse and be more 
brief. • • • 

** The greatest difficulty is to know the facts, and, when 
they are known, to relate them without altering the truth.** 

We must also take into account the period at which the 
author wrote, and the feelings by which he must then 
have been actuated. Certainly his impartiality was not at 
all affected by them ; he thou^t and judged then as he 
thought and judged ance; but, at a later period, the ex- 
pression might not have been precisely the same. He who 
was in his nature tolerant and kind, who in the warmth of 
debate probably never treated with disrespect either the 
opinions or the personal feelings of an opponent, would 
have pushed that sort of delicacy to a scrupulous extent. 
We see that such was his idea, not merely with respect to 
his own countrymen, but also to strangers and enemies.* 

* The traoslaUirls afraid that there are more pasBsges than one 
in the worlc> which, on this side of the Chftnnel at least, are likely to 
require the full benefit of this aij^oiogy. Bat he thinks it will 
require no extraordinary effort on the part of an Engtish reader 
to sooept it> and to make allowance for the feelings under which 
saeh paaeagee were dictated. 
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*^ Why should we be the personal enemies of the Eng- 
lish ? Wilson at Oporto, and Stuart in Sicily^ were gene- 
rous men. And diere are many such. Besides, the ooih 
duct of the English was compulsory ; their morality is in 
them a second nature* When they serve their aristocracy 
at the expense of humanity, they ought to be judged as we 
Fienchmen should be, when our army was ravaging Europe 
for the want of administrative foresigfat . . . .^' 

By publishing the History of the War in the Peninsula, 
in compliance with the advice which she received, the Coun- 
jtess For has not been merely anxious to fulfil a duty to- 
wards the memory of her illustrious husband ; she con- 
ceives that she had also other duties to fulfil towards that 
public opinion which manifested so much enthusiasm and 
afiection for one of the most eloquent organs of the na^- 
tional sentiments. The patriotic adoption of the family of 
General Foy forms a contract between her and the Country. 
The remains of his labours and the productions of his talent, 
whidi have not seen the light, form a sort of naticmal pro- 
perty ; and when, in the midst of such grave circumstan- 
ces, we cannot yet accustom ourselves to the idea that we 
shall never more hear that voice which animated and en- 
couraged us all, and which exdted such sympathetic emo- 
tions in our hearts, let us at least, in the pages he has left 
us, look for generous opinions, wise council and noble 
inspiutions. 
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FRANCE. 



At the dose of the eighteenth century France 
withstood the attacks of coalesced Europe. The 
throne had been violently overturned. The privileged 
castes had been mutilated and dispersed : their spo** 
hation, and the estublishment of paper money, by 
transferring part of the wealth of the classes which 
consmne, to the dasses which produce, had melio- 
rated the soil and awakened industry. The agita- 
tion, nay, the very excesses of the insurgent popu- 
lation, had tended towards its improvement : th^ 
had left behind them a tincture of gravity, and given 
more nerve to the national character. The political 
troubles at home and war abroad, concurred to bring 
talents to light, and to inflame courage. Every 
thing afforded the promise of a more just and more 
vigorous direction of ideas in the rising generation, 
and in that which shoidd succeed it, than their 
predecessors had manifested. Notwithstanding the 

B 2 



4 STATE OF FRANCE 

sanguinary proscriptions, notwithstanding emigra- 
tion and war, the population had kept progressively 
increasing, and the French territory was enlarged 
to the limits fixed by Nature. France contained 
within itself the active germs of prosperity and 
power. 

It was in the name of liberty and equality that 
the people had risen. Equality had already triumph- 
ed. The influence of the press, which had propa- 
gated human knowledge ; of commerce, which had 
augmented and circulated wealth ; of war, rendered 
plebeian by the use of fire- arms: had produced 
equality in manners, even before the Revolution. 
The only point now was to introduce it into the 
laws. 

Nations attend to the main chance. Thus, while 
equality was establishing itself and striking deep 
root, liberty, which is a passion for generous minds 
alone, and which becomes not a universal want till 
after a long and sad experience ; liberty was invoked 
alternately by the vanquished parties, and alter- 
nately trampled under foot by the victorious fac- 
tions. The struggle which daily grew more vehe- 
ment between ancient interests and those created 
by the Revolution was not yet finished; the laws 
served for weapons of war and instruments of 
violence. 

Such an order of things could not have the cha^ 
racter of durability. The Revolution threatened by 
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its prolongation to destroy the very benefits of which 
it was the source. Anarchy was preparing to devour 
the state. After several years of splendid victories, 
the firuits of which were lost through the unskilfiil- 
ness of the rulers, foreign armies were on the point of 
invading the French territory. As governments are 
instituted to maintain the public peace at home, as 
well as to make the political body respected abroad, 
and the Executive Directory had shown itself incapa- 
ble of performing these duties, it could do no other- 
wise than fall. A more solid establishment was de- 
sired, both by the victims of the Revolution who were 
weary of suffering, and by those who had acquired 
wealth or elevation, and who wished to enjoy in 
peace their new existence. Already were some 
sticklers for liberty, confounding it with the tyranny 
which had abused its name, on the point of uttering 
against it the blasphemy of the last Brutus against 
virtue. 

Napoleon Buonaparte appeared, and the supreme 
authority fell into his hands. He offered sufficient 
guarantees to the Revolution. It was he, who, in 
spite of his aversion to the principles and manners 
of the revolutionists, perceiving that they were the 
stronger, had put himself at their head on the ISth 
of Vendemiaire, and dispersed with cannon-balls 
the armed partisans of the old system. It was he, 
who on the 18th of Fructidor, had, at the expense 
of liberty and justice, preserved the existence of the 
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R^ublic, by throwing the weight of lus sword into 
the balance of parties. The reputation of the war* 
nor, thus placed by choice and by necessity at the 
head of the new interests, re-assured those who had 
been alarmed by the progress of foreign arms. From 
his studious habits, from the profundity of his ideas, 
from the Onianic elevation of his language, the friends 
of liberty took him for one of. their number* not* 
withstanding the prejudices excited by his past 
conduct. The classes distinguished by education 
expected more liberality from an illustrious gene* 
ral, than from draaagogue tribunes who had ris^i 
amid the saturnalia of the latter times. The 
whole nation wished for the restoration of social 
order. It was the only want with which it was 
pre*occupied. Nations never wish for more than one 
thing at a time. Nothing is so improvident as the 
public voice; it relates invariably to the present^ 
never to the future. The people demanded order, 
as they had before demanded equality, without think- 
ing of liberty. 

Happy woukl it have been for France, had hv 
youthful chief understood the spirit of the age and 
divined that of posterity. Washington, in America, 
had shown on what condition a man may be the '^ first 
in war, the first in peace, and the first in the social 
affections.''* Buonaparte pursued a different track, 

* These words are extracted from a funeral panegyric on 
Washington, delivered in the American Congress. 
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aad iiuniished an additional proof that brilliant ge- 
niittes and naturally predominant spirits are not 
always the best gifts that Heaven can bestow on 
nations. 

He was bom in the island of Corsica, out of the 
pale of the manners of France and of the age. 
With an iron constitution, Nature had conferred on 
him a head mighly in conception, an ardent ima^ 
gination, and inflexible obstinacy. The belles let- 
Ires, which humanize the character, and which 
are accused of enfeebling the mind, by substitut- 
ing words for things — ^the bdles lettres had had 
no charms for him. He had been delighted with 
the mathematics as methods capable of imparting 
the faculty of discerning truth, and furnishing pod* 
tive results. Had he continued to resolve problems, 
he would have become a Newton or a Lagrange. 
But mathematical truth was too abstract, too much 
detached from real life, to afford employment to his 
wilL The insatiability of his mind transported him 
into the spaces of the moral worid. The period at 
which he lived directed his inquiries to war and 
politics. Enlightened by the torch of investigation, 
and supported by his characteristic temperament; 
he soon outstripped those who blindly crawled on 
in beaten tracks. 

The French Revolution was still a chaos to the 
ablest men when Napoleon already had a glimpse of 
its possible results. About the end of 179S, one of 
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bis countrymen advised him to try his finrtime id 
CJorsica, holding out to him the prospect of succeed-- 
ing to the fame of the aged Paoli. ** Oh V* replied 
the young man, full of the fiiture, '^ it is easier 'to 
become king of France than king of Corsica !" 
Ever since that time, in what rank soever For-- 
tune placed him, his ascendancy raised him above 
it. As chef de bataiUan in the artillery, at the sifi^ 
of Toulon, where he was but the second in that 
branch of the service, having to contend with Mares* 
cot, an engineer who possessed the reputation of be- 
ing most expert in taking strong places, Buonaparte 
supporting his opinions before esteemed generals, and 
representatives of the people, who spread around 
them terror and death, appeared with the as- 

• 

surance, the superiority, and almost the tone, of their 
master. As commander-in-chief of the army of 
Italy, he kept, from the first, his lieutenants at the 
same respectful distance as he afterwards did the 
great men of the earth. . The Directory appoint- 
ed him merely to command the troops and to 
fight: he received ambassadors from princes and 
republics, concluded treaties with them, set himself 
up for a legislator, overthrew and erected States. At 
the age of thirty his glory eclipsed that of all his ' 
contemporaries. 

The thirst of rule, and the necessity of keeping 
admiration employed, carried him to Egypt. *^ The 
East," said he, as he cros&ed the desert which sepa- 
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rates Africa firom Asia, " expects a man." Would 
to God that the Genius of France had then ap* 
peared to apprize it that this man was cast out by 
the West ! Ancient Europe requires nothing more 
than the motion. necessary to ensure the gradual ad- 
rance of the human mind, and to guarantee to each 
the degree of personal independence compatible with 
the peaceM enjoyment of the gifts of nature and 
the productions of art. 

Napoleon did not at first completely unmask him* 
self: though passionately fond of war, he offered 
peace to Europe. The refusal of England compelled 
the First Consul to conquer. At the head of an army 
of conscripts, he again subdued, by a single manoeuvre, 
and a single victory, that Italy which had four years 
before cost his soldiers and him eleven months' he- 
roic efforts and luminous conceptions. The passi^ 
of the Alps carries the mind back to the time of 
Hannibal; the series o( marches which ended in 
the battle of Marengo, attest the point at which 
science had arrived. The capitulation of the Aus- 
trian general Melas had no^ parallel in the annals 
of war. 

Equally great in other departments, Buonaparte 
re-constructed tlie State and re-composed the govern- 
ment. His predecessors at the helm of affairs were 
the leaders of the Revolution ; he was its master. A 
code of civil laws was given to the French, and the 
glory of it belongs to the head of the State, not only 
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as the director of the woric, but abo on accouiit of 
the flashes of light which his superior mind repeat- 
edlj threw into the discussions on that monument 
of modem reason. The administration assumed a 
steadj and rapid march, from the application of the 
principle, fertile in happy consequences, of inTariaUj 
confiding the action to a single individual^ and the 
deliberation to seyeraL Order, which is the symp- 
tom of strength and durability, was established in the 
different branches of the public service ; the finances 
were re-established; the laws were strictly exe- 
cuted ; by so much splendour, tempered by so muidb 
wisdom, factions were quelled, and the last sparks of 
dvil war were extinguished. 

Buonaparte again erected the throne ; posterity will 
say for whose benefit. The heir of the Revolution, 
and the successor of the republic, the imperial au- 
thority was without curb and without limits. The 
Senate showed the peofde to what a depth of base- 
ness an assembly may sink, the members of which, 
otherwise commendable for the individual exercise 
of virtues or talents, are not united either by a sense 
of duty to their country, or even by the esfnit de 
corps. The nation lost the little liberty left it by 
the old system, and all which it had gained under 
the new. Political rights, private interests, corpo- 
rate property, education, science, thought, were all 
seized by the government. Its weight was felt in 
families as well as in cities. The French now 
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famied but oae vast bftttalion, moved at the coat- 
mand of a sii^^ man. The clergy, notwithrtandiiig 
Hs propensity to labour for its own aggrandiasem^itf 
was reduced to the part of a docile instrument in the 
hands of its master. In that France which shortly 
before bad been so agitated by turbulent assemUiesiy 
the dtizens no longer possessed the power of meet- 
ing. There was no longer left, dther in manners or 
in the laws, any means of resistance to the errors or 
the abuses of power. It was the political carcase of 
Constantinople, without the anarchy of the pachas, 
the secret opposition of the ulemas, or the obstre- 
perous mutiny of the janissaries. 

He who woidd govern men by their vices ought 
to beware of enlightening them, for the effect of 
illumination is to infuse into the mind just ideas of 
the rights and duties of each. In this respect there 
was in the conduct of Napoleon a contradiction, 
which is accounted for by his fondness for every 
thing that had &lat On the one hand, the press 
was enslaved ; the pdice kept off truth with as much 
care as if it had to repel the invasion of an enemy ; 
hireling writers undertook sometimes to justify the 
frenzy of power, at others to divert by literary 
and theatrical quarrels the attention of a public, 
eager after novelty ; on the other hand Napoleon pa- 
tronLBed the sciences, and r^pretted that be no longer 
bad leisure to cultivate them ; he encouraged lite- 
rature and the arts. During his reign, France was 
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and that insoleiice of manners which contrasts with 
senrility of mind ? On what other foundation than 
the Revdution and equality was his throne erected ? 
Andyet^ instead dTpkdng an entirely new title be* 
yofid rece i ved jnrejudices and old habits, the Emperor 
of the French adopted the bearing of the Kings of 
France and Navarre. In order to effisct the sudden 
revival of a ceremonial^ and usages slowly introduced 
by the succession of ages^ it was found necessary to 
recur to the depositaries of antiquated traditions. 
** The antechambers of the imperial court were 
opened to the nobility, and the nobility rushed into 
them."* Some brought back to their new master the 
sentiments of loyalty instilled into them from their 
youth ; others, in greater number, prided themselves 
only on their fidelity to the system to which their 
first homage had been paid. It was the fashion to 
vilify in the saloons of the Faubourg Saint Germain 
the power to which incense was offered at the 
Tuilleries. 

Installed on the throne of the Bourbons, and 
seated upon it in their manner. Napoleon fiuicied 
himself as firm as Louis XIV. He resolved also 
to have a nobility to form a retinue to his dynasty. 
Opinion was adverse to an hereditary system, which 
harmonizes neither with our legislation, nor with the 
passion of our people for equality. The feudal titles 
added no relief to the glorious names of the present 

* An expresaion of Napoleon's. 
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era^ and they drew the shafts of malignity upon 
gentkmen of recent date, who had not conquered 
the pafalic esteem by great achievements, or fay su* 
perior talents. 'Tis in vain to say that the new 
nobility was popular ** because persons were enter- 
ing it at all times and on all sides.'"* This demo- 
cratic tint was destined to be effaced after the first 
generation. The &thers had been created nobles 
because they exercised the power ; the sons would 
have usurped the power in virtue of the right of 
birth. Even if hereditary titles conferred neither 
ftinctions or prerogatives, there would still have 
been reason for alarm. The class invested with 
them, haughty to the citizens, would have wearied 
the government with its demands .and its intrigues. 
In modem states, the spirit of all nobility, whether 
new or old, is but the avowed pretension to obtain 
offices without being capable of filling them, and to 
live in idleness at the expense of those who work. 

Before the battle of Marengo, France would have 
received peace ; after that of Hohenlinden she dic- 
tated it. The English Government, seeing the las- 
ntude €i the continental nations, consented, in spite 
of itself, to allow humanity to take breath. By the 
peace of Amiens the Revolution acquired the right 
of denizenship in Europe. 

The reconciliation of the French with one ano- 
ther and with foreign powers^ rested, however, on 

* Metnarial of St. Helena, 
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but a frail and temporary foundation. France had 
been saved, but by a dictatorship. If this dictator* 
ship was to last beyond the dangers of the country, 
the remedy might, in the long run, be more banefol 
than the evil. The liberty of the press, the safie* 
guard of all other liberties, remained suspended. 
The judicial power continued dependent on the exe- 
cutive power. The tribunate, the only portion of 
the national representation which was allowed the 
privilege of speech, had been reduced to silence. 
Sober minds demanded of the genius of Buonaparte, 
institutions consistent with the dignity of the human 
species, and which, like safety-anchors, should stay 
the vessel of the State amid the fury of tempiests. 

Buonaparte conceived that he was fulfilling the 
wishes of the nation in causing himself to be nomi- 
nated consul for life, in re-establishing religious wor* 
ship, and in recalling the emigrants. The first of 
these three acts was but the forerunner of a mote 
extensive plan which soon b^;an to be developed ; 
the second accorded with the opinion of a certain 
number of the French, and associated religion as 
a guarantee of the changes recently effected in so* 
ciety; the third compromised the destiny of the 
Revolution. 

Admitting, what we are far from believing, that 
emigration was a duty to some, and a noble sacrifice 
on the part of all, still it is true that the emigrants 
had ranged themselves in opposition to the immense 
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majority of their fisUow-dtizens, and that they had 
inyoked the arms of foreigners.* The nation having 
preyed victorioas, they had not Recovered their pri-^ 
vil^es» and their property had been confiscated^ The 
exile which they had imposed on themselves, had 
become a perpetual punishment to them. The First 
Consul gave them back their country and the do« 
mains which the State had not disposed o£ This 
was a judicious measure, if he was really and truly 
desirous of closing the Revolution, preserving peace, 
and governing for the benefit of all ; an absurd one, 
if he designed to put his military ardour in the place 
of the pq[>ular fury, and to stake the country on the 
game of war. 

The half-consoled victims exceeded fifty thousand 
in number, and were formerly proprietors of a tenth 
part of the soil of France. Though despoiled of 
their ancient honours and reduced in their wealth, 
degance of manners, a power genuinely French, that 
is nearly equal to superiority of imderstanding, se* 
cured to their wives and themselves the supremacy 
in society : they overthrew the opinion not of- the 
people but of the saloons. This might easily have 
been foreseen. Could they wish harm to the Eng- 
lish, they, whom the English had succoured in their 

* It would be almost supeTfluous to remark^ that we are here 
alludiiig to voluntary emigrants, and not to friends of liberty, or 
peaceable citizens^ who were forced by the fury of factions to 
forsake theif homes. 

VOL. I. C 
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adTersitjr? Would it not have been superhmum 
heroism in them to identify themselves with thsk 
new countrjT) lately so zealous in oxttrage, and now 
sa slow in reparation? What could they care atxwt 
the triumph of a standard, which in their ejes was 
the standard of rebellion ? Was it not fair to pre- 
sume that they would conslent to see France pent 
np within the walls of Bourges, and there ransomed 
i^ain by foreigners, if it ware possible (hat* they 
couM there recover the social advantages €i which 
they were unjustly deprived ? 

When the soil of the Revolution was covered with 
its enemies, it was necessary to prevent their doing 
mischief. The ordinary means of repression were 
insufficient; new ones were devised* Hence the 
fl^t taken by the high police. The pledge of the 
duration of the new order of things was diminialied 
by the restitution of part of the national domains to 
the ancient proprietors. The purchasers of property 
which had been sold, whose rights a long possession 
had not yet confirmed, knew not where this inci*< 
pient re-action would stop. Buonaparte then thought 
to repair a political error by an abominable act, in 
whatever point of view it is considered. The head 
of the Duke d'Enghien was then offered as a sacri- 
fice to his own uneasiness and to the alarms of the 
revolutionists. 

There was reason to believe for a moment that 
all parties were agreed, for revolutionists and emi* 
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grantSy repuUicans and royalists, gate vent at once 
to a bcurst of indigDation felt by them all With equal 
finrce. 

Hus piece of state policy, so discordant with the 
liberal character at the age in wUch we live, is how- 
ever the only stain in the life «f thk great person-' 
age. If his ambition has eansed many tears to be 
s9ied, it has been the effect of general combinations^ 
and not of a particular disposition to cruelty. Let 
us not confound a despotism, the wrath of whidi 
paused at the limit of what it con^ered as its ii^ 
terest, with a passionate, Uind, and sangniaary ty<» 
ranny. Napoleon was not naturally cruel ; nor could 
he even hate his enemies long or bitterly* Read 
the history of men who have raised themselves from 
a private stUtion to supreme power^ mA you wiH find 
timt most of them purchased tlie crown by more 
atrocious actions. 

It was not enough for Napoleon to re^n over the 
Gkeat Nation ; he aspired openly to universal mo« 
narchy. In this gigantic idea perhaps the end flat- 
tered Ms iro^faiiatiott less than iStke track to be pm « 
M^ in order to arrive at k. For, bustle was kis 
dement ; he d^^hted in the midst of storms ; the 
globe scarcely furnished wherewithal to appease Im 
rage for adding to the celebrity of a name which be^^ 
came too soon celebrated. He was passionately fond 
of war: he loved it as we love a mistress in the 
spring of Hfe. To justify to others and perhaps to 

c 2 
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himself the extravagance of his projects, he exhi- 
bited the French Revolution as incompatible with the 
prejudices on which the world had revolved since the 
Jail of the Roman empire. ** His mission/' he said, 
** was not merely to govern France, but to subject the 
world to her, without which the world would have 
annihilated her." Setting out with this gratuitous 
supposition, he organized the empire for war and for 
everlasting war. It was not to acquire th^ right of 
being an absolute prince that he fought under all 
latitudes. Nothing prevented his becoming so at a 
less expense. On the contrary, he founded despo- 
tism that he might create, vivify, and incessantly 
renew the elements of combats. 

Men who do not belong to the military profession 
lean form no conception of that turbulent restless- 
ness which carried Alexander to the banks of tte 
Ganges and Charles XIL to Pultawa. War is a pas- 
sion even in the very lowest ranks of the soldiery ; 
for those who command, it is the most imperious and 
the most intoxicating of passions. Where wiU you 
find a wider field for energy of character, the cal- 
culations of intellect, the flashes of genius? In him 
who is inflamed by glory, hunger, thirst, wounds, in- 
cesantly impending death itself, produce a sort of in- 
toxication ; the sudden combination of indeterminate 
causes with foreseen chances, throws into this exalted 
game a never-ceasing interest, equal to the emo- 
tion excited at long intervals by the most terriUe 
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otuations of life. What power in the present like 
that will of the commander, which chains and un- 
chains at pleasure the rage of so man j thousands of 
men ! What supremacy over the Aiture in that ta- 
lent, the inspirations of which are about to decide 
the lot of several generations ! When the God of 
Israel would crush his worshippers with the weight 
of his omnipotence, he sajs to them : *^ I am the 
Lord of *Ho8ts r 

The warlike temper of Buonaparte found a pow- 
erful auxiliary in the cabinet of St. James's. The 
leaders of England had permitted the truce of 
Amiens, merely for the purpose of satisfying the 
nation of the impossibility of remaining at peace : 
the experiment once made, the treaty was broken. 
Napoleon assembled the French army in camps on 
the sea^<:oast, from the Texel to the extremity of 
Brittany. He covered the shore at Boulogne, the 
nearest point to England, with artillery. The sol* 
diers dug canals and havens. Light boats were 
built in the harbours and the large rivers : in spite 
of the efforts of the British navy, they were col- 
lected in the new ports. At the same time nume- 
rous squadrons issued from our naval arsenals, and 
the French flag flew on all the seas. For fifteen 
months Rome and Carthage were in sight of each 
other. 

It has been asked, and it is still a problem whe- 
ther Napoleon designed to invade England, or merely 
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to fii^iten the EnglidL We have no doubt that it 
was his intention to attempt a landing. How few 
circumstances were there to prevent the comfamed 
fleet of France and Spain from suocessively raising 
the blockade of FerroU Rochefort, Brest and the 
Texdl^ and making itself mistress of the Channel for a 
few days successively? The flotilla of Boulogne, which 
had been purposdy exhibited as a bugbear of war» 
would then have fulfilled its natural destinatiouy .and 
served for transporting the army. In two tides, one 
hundred tiiousand men would have landed on the 
Snglish shore. Five marches to the banks of the 
Thames would have carried the French fiirther in 
the conquest of the world than thirty victcoies on the 
Continent. To obtain immense results it was not 
indispensable that the invasion should be complete 
and definitive. Retreat, it is true, presented ai« 
most insurmountable obstacles; but the hopes of 
landing were so dazzling as to divert the thoughts 
from the difficulty of return.* 

The proscriptions had cut off" or removed most of 

* Napoleon was of opinion tbat, London being once taken, 
England wonld be conquered. Oeneral Marmont told him at 
Angabnrg, in October 1805^ that if the invasion bad taken plaoe 
the Austrians would probably have begun war immediatelj. 
" I don't think so/' replied the Emperor ; '* but if they had 
come, the women of Strasburg would have been sufficient to 
prevent them from crossing the Rhine/' So thoroughly was he 
persuaded that the splendor of his enterprize would petrify 
the sovereigns of the Continent, and produce an immense na- 
tional movement in France. 
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the gu i cMdB niio had ooamnaaded the first armies of 
tlie Bepnfalic; others had £Edlen in the fieid of battle. 
There was no longer Hoche with liwt soul of fire 
and mibending dkpositioD, who nerer bowed to a 
master, and whose talents attested to France how 
much true nobilitj was concealed in the raidcs of 
har sunplest dtuBens. Kleber had been stabbed bj 
on assasan ; Kleber, whose head rose like a standanl 
ali0?e the battalions, and whose possiUe worth was 
not appi<edated» because he obeyed reluctant^ and 
was unwflling to command. The morose and reserved 
Picfaegni had died for France by entering into the pay 
of England. Moreau was alive : his life was then pmre 
and his g^ory entire. A general by inspiratum, he 
was die first of his age in the art of makinga Umitod 
aumber of troops fight on a given space. But his 
diaracter was not equal to his talents. He was 
seen confident even to weakness, assisting in the 
18th Brumaiie, and shorUy afterwards his name 
served as a rallyii^-point for the enemies of that 
day. Among the latter, but marching single in 
patriotic and modest paths, was distinguished the 
conqueror of Fleurus. The principal chiefs of the 
army of Italy did not dissemble their discontent; 
some were indignant at the proud dictator, who had 
banished his comrades so far fVom him, and only 
waited to treat them as subjects ; others lamented 
that such toils and so many dangers had terminated 
only in the overthrow of the Republic. 
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The Uow by which Napoleon consummated the 
rain of Moreau struck terror into the murmurers 
i^gainst his authorit j : some kept themselves aloof 
for a longer or shorter time. Most of them en- 
tered willingly or unwillingly, into the new system • 
there was room in it for everybody. 

Sottlt, Davoust, Ney, and other able men, chosen 
on the second plan, devoted themselves without re- 
serve : the boundless field of hope lay before them. 
At the -same time that they taught the soldiers to 
forget the Republic, they took pains to give a new 
activity to their martial passions. The influence of 
the leaders, and the difference of positions, had in- 
troduced into the armies, along with the valour and 
patriotism common to all, distinct shades of opinion, 
especially among the officers. These were effiiced 
in the barracks of Boulc^e, Ostend, and MontreuiL 

The democratic zeal of the brave troops of the 
Sambre and Mouse, the liberal and enlightened 
spirit of the army of the Rhine and Moselle, the en- 
croaching turbulence of the conquerors of Italy, were 
all blended into one general feeling of enthusiasm, 
which was ready to become fanaticism. Hencefor- 
ward there was but one army and one general : the 
children of the country, separated from the citizens, 
were no longer the soldiers of the Republic, but of 
the man who had elevated himself into the sole re- 
presentative of the national glory. Their sturdy 
arms raised this new Pharamond upon the shield, 
at the same time that the Senate, the people and 
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the Sovereign Pontiff placed the imperial diadem 
upon his brow. 

Napoleon's object in invading England was that he 
might become the arbiter of Europe : in the hqpe.of 
reducing England to extremity, he proceeded to com- 
bat the powers of the Continent. This inverse course 
was necessarily more slow, more uncertain, and cost 
more blood. It accorded with the interests of Bri- 
tain. The famous Pitt, weary of the efforts, in which 
his nation had been exhausting itself singly for two 
years past, ceased not to preach up a crusade to the 
cabinets of Europe, and to offer subsidies to induce 
them to undertake it. 

So early as the spring of 1806, the court of ^^enna 
amied and formed a cordon in Italy,- under the pre^ 
fence of securing the hereditary states against the yel- 
low fever; but its real intention was to meet and 
combat anotiier evil still more tiireatening and per- 
mdoiis, the French Revolution, which had become 
identified with the person of Buonaparte. At the 
end of summer the Austrian troops overran Ba- 
varia ; the Russians, likewise paid by the En- 
glidi Government, but delayed by the distance, fol- 
lowed their allies far in the rear in this impetuous 



It was no easy matter to take the Emperor of the 
French unawares. His columns hastened from the 
coasts of Picardy and Flanders, from HoUand and 
Hanover, to the Danube ; in Ulm he captured an 
Austrian army and the £Eunous General Mack. This 
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was the result of a atrab^c laamotmU coocehied 
with bold foresight and executed with lare pre- 
ctsioo. Fortj days afterwardfl^ the Russiaii Bonny 
was beaten in the plains of Moravia. The battle of 
AusteiiitK may be accounted the most scientific id 
modern history, and was not one of the least dect- 
aive. The Emperor Francis II. profited by die foices 
which the Archduke Charles was bringing &oui Italy, 
to purdiase peace at the price of some ceded pro- 
vinces. The Czar returned to his own countey witii 
his Muscovites. 

After the treaty of Piesburg, NrnpoleoB ndgiit 
have stopped the progress of his triumphal car. 
The electors and petty princes of the German 
empire came, partly from compulsion, partly fixmi 
policy, to uiiite their fortxmes with those of that three- 
coloured flag, which was so lately out of the pale of 
European law, Fmnce had acquired the supremacy 
in Germany ; her excessive influence on the south'- 
em states was no longo: disputed. Thenceforward 
it depended on the head of the fourth dynasty to 
choose himself a ccmsort .among the daughters of 
kings. 

The Emperop sent an army to Naples. This was 
an act of just reprisals ; but on the throne of the so* 
vereign who had fled he placed the eldest of his 
brothers, and soon afterwards erected Holland into 
a monarchy to form an appanage for the third. 
France and Europe had reason to be alarmed at the 
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extennmi given to the imperial system : FVance, be- 
cttose die was doomed to shed her blood to en- 
throne successively the members of a fiunily which 
was no longer suffered to remain ntingled in the 
ranks oi society ; Europe^ because the establishment 
of the new dynasty could not be effected but at the 
expense of the old ones* Italy, incessantly toiment. 
ed by its recdlections, in vain supplicated Napo- 
leon to form it into a sin^ state. He continued 
to extend France beyond the Alps and the Rhine, 
caring little about changing the Frendi character by 
the intarmixture with Italian manners, and still less 
about depriving his monarchy of that consistency 
resulting from a disposition of frontiers favourable to 
the defence of the country and suitable to the site of 
tiieci^taL The German empire was &Iling from age; 
he gave it the finishing blow, and established himself 
upon its ruins. The Confederation of the Rhine was 
a odbcaet of vassals susceptible of being indefinitely 
augmented. 

Under the modest title of protector. Napoleon sg^ 
propriated to himself the money and soldiers of one- 
half of Germany: his armies, constantly encamped 
on its territory, threatened the independence of the 
other half. 

Prussia found herself exposed to the first firo of 
the conqueror. . A neutrality of ten years had given 
prosperity to her commerce; but, continuing stt- 
tionaiy whilst oUiers gained strength from victory^ 
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or were re- tempered by adversity, she had oeaaed to 
be a power of the first rank, and was not aware of 
this till too late. All was in arms around her. Her 
territory had been violated by two French corpi 
darmie, during the march destined to envelope the 
fortress of Ulm. No attention was paid to har 
just remonstrances, and on the part of Napdeon 
contempt was the forerunner of destruction. StiU 
her honourably minded king hesitated to invdive 
his country in a quarrel, the issue of which might 
prove disastrous. He was still ddiberating with his 
councils, when the Austrian monarchy was shaken 
at Austerlitz, and the empire of Germany in con- 
sequence overthrown. In exchange for the mar- 
graviate of Anspach and some portions of territory 
requisite for rounding off the allies of the conque- 
ror, Frederic William received Hanover which the 
French had no right to dispose of, as it had not 
been ceded to them by any treaty. The timid po- 
licy of the Prussian monarch robbed him of respect, 
without diminishing the dangers which threatened 
his kingdom. The nobility, taking to their own ac- 
count the national hmniliation, were eager for war, 
into which they urged the Government almost in 
spite of itself. The gold of the English did the rest* 

This war with Prussia accorded neither with the 
interests of France, nor with the spirit of the Revo- 
lution. The object no longer was, at least it did 
pot appear to be, to counteract the attempts of 
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Ibj^and, or to punish the animontjr of.Au0tria. The 
attack was made on a power, which, erer since 
1795, had recognised the Republic, and whose con* 
duct ever since the peace of Basle, had heen but a 
long and continued recantation of a first efferves- 
cence* Still Paris and the provinces 
as yet no indication of that discontent, wl 
forth two years later on account of the more revolt- 
ing iniquity that led to the war in Spain. Napoleon 
profited by the want of reflection in the Frendi 
people to obtain pardon for his glory. 

The memory of the great Frederic had ceased to 
protect the palace of Potzdam. People had heard 
tidk of a king and an army, who amused themselves 
with parade manoeuvres in the sands of Branden* 
bmg ; but they did not even know that there was a 
nation thete. The Parisians had not fmgotten the 
insolent mainifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, They 
had even retained some recollection of the disgrace 
at Rosbach. Be^des, our armies had not recrossed 
the Rhine ; since the peace of Presburg, they had 
been engaged in continual marches and manceuvres. 
In the eyes of an ill inforoled public, the invasion 
of Prussia appeared but as the continuation of the 
Austrian campaign. 

The imbecility of a state destitute of natural or 
artificial firontiers was clearly proved on this occasion. 
The Emperor chose his point of departing. The 
battle of Jena decided the fate of the Prussian mo» 
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nsrchy, owing not so much to the superiority of 
tactical evolutioDS, as to the direction taken by the 
columns m the preparatory mfirches. After that 
fbsastrous day, the Prussian generals, quite panic- 
stricken, surrendered the fortresses without defend- 
mg them, and the conquest of the country seemed 
to be the prize of a race. 

Napoleon had neither generosity nor pity for the 
Prussians. He had commenced his enterprise with 
meanly insultii^ a beautiful, heroic, and unf(»*tunate 
queen. Contributions and vexations, devised by the 
genius of taxation, drained the conquered country 
of what the pillage of the soldiery had spared. Fre^ 
deric William despaired not of the salvation of the 
oountry. Wounded to the heart, he threw himsetf 
covered with blood into the arms of the Emperor of 
Russia. Happy had it been for him if he had been a 
year earlier m adopting this tardy resolution, and 
found inspirations at the tomb of the hero of his race!* 

Alexander had i^liin descended into the arena, to 
avenge the cause of kii^ and to deliver nations. The 
emi»ies of the North and South met in the plains 
of Pdand. For the tlurd time the troops of Na^ 
poleon encountered, sot tiidr masters — the French 
have no masters in the art of war — but rivals, pow* 

* The Emperor of Russia passing through Berlin in 1805, 
while his army was marching to join Austria^ accompanied the 
King of Prussia into the vault where the remains of the great 
Ftederic sre deposited. 
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erfbl from their nmnb^, their contend of dea<k 
aad fheir religioiis devotedness to their soveceign — a 
quality which^ in the infancy of ciTilization» is eqoal 
to jmtriotisin. The French fought at the distance 
of twelve hundred miles from their countcy, on a 
fioe of operation that was but ill secured; the Bx^ 
nans, dose to their frontier, were within reach of 
magazines, mnfarcemaats, resources of aH kinds^ 
and they had rallied the wreck of the Pnurian 
army. Had there been one man less in the wovld^ 
the contest would have been prodigiously unequal. 
But Napoleon alosie was equivalent to a hundred 
thousand men. The occupation of Warsaw did not 
excuse him from a seeond campa^n, which, in any 
other age and with any other general, would have 
been deiemed bcAl and nqxid. To the French, ae* 
euatomed to prodigies, which other prod^es were 
continually surpassing, it af^peaied slow and timidr 
Genius was engaged with material finrce, with the 
power o£ Nature. In this struggle it was possible 
finr genius to triumph. Calculation was not yet 
cmistrained, as at a later period, to give up too 
great a number of chances to hazard : the means 
might still be proportioaed to the end. 

The battles of Pidtusk and Eylau ought to have 
furnished salutary hints. They were not defeats ; 
but what army, what powar, could afford to have 
such victories frequently to gain ! The French had 
tackled almost on its own ground, that colossus back- 
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ed upon the extremities of the world, the prepon- 
derant strength of which is not dependent either on 
the internal administlration of the countiy, or the 
personal qualities of its monarch. It was already 
foreseen with horror that it was destined to devour 
Europe, unless Europe should succeed in weakening 
and demolishing it by the infiltration of her man* 
ners. Napoleon, however, thought it right to halt 
before he proceeded to Moscow. The battle of Fried* 
land enabled him to conquer the interview at Tilsit 

On a field of battle, the devotedness of the offi- 
cers, the courage of the soldiers, a thousand circum- 
stances which it is impossible to foresee, are every 
moment disconcerting the talents of the general; 
and the advantage is not always to the most skilful. 
In a single combat, where the understanding is the 
weapon employed. Napoleon was sure of attaining 
his ends; his conversation was inexpressibly fiisci* 
nating, and we know no man who possessed in so 
high a d^ee as he did, the secret of penetrating 
into the hearts of his hearers. The Czar was not 
proof against this charm. The true and lively pic- 
ture of the anti-social pretensions of England, fired 
the soul of that prince ; after a week spent in the 
interchange of sentiments and attentions, the two 
emperors parted on the Niemen, Napoleon declaring, 
and Alexander believing, that they should ever after- 
wards be united, whether in peace or war. 

From the arrangements at TUsit sprung the 
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sketch fbr Poland and the erection of a kingdom in 
Westphalia fbr Jerome Bpfaaparte. France derived 
BO other^bendSt from th^ than a momentary ih- 
temiption of the hostilities on land. The treaty of' 
Preri>urg, in 1S05, had removed Austria, Prussia,* 
aad Rassiii, &r from our frontiers. To preserve 
peace^ nothing more was necessary than to adhere to' 
that treaty. By the treaty of 1807, Prance found 
hersdf again in coritact with . all the military pow- 
ers, so thi»t the successes of the last two yeal*s had 
HI reality made her situation worse. The question 
became more coinidex and more undecided ttian 
ever. Napoteon scarcely knew how to stop. He 
had advanced too far for the happiness of his coun-* 
try, not far enough for the accOmjdishment of his 
pdfey. 

In fiurt, the condescensions with which he had 
purchased the fHendiMp of Alexander, might be 
considered as so many retrograde steps. After pro* 
mifting those vaHiint P(des, our friends in life and 
death, the restoration of their repuUic, he disap- 
pointed them by the creation of the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw. The arrangements adopted with the 
house of Brandenbuig were still more incomplete, 
aqd more fertile in disgnu^e: 

Napoleon deemed hiitasielf strong enough to for- 
give the iiijury he had done. The interference of & 
power^ and faithful ally saved Frederic WilKam 
his (at)\irn. Cherishing in his heart the desire of 

VOL. L D 
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vengeance^ he reigned over a kingdom parcelled aiit» 
devastated, and occupied by foreign troops. 

The greatest humiiiation for a king is, hot to be 
vanquished, but to be the aconnidice of hb con- 
queror. Frederic William had fought at the head of 
his troops : he was, oppressed as well as his subjects. 
Sharing good and bad fortune with his peofde, be 
was never reproached by it virith his disasters. It 
charged them to the account of antiquated institu- 
tions, inveterate prejudices, and narrow policy. De* 
mocratic ideas sprang up on the ruins which con- 
quest had heaped together. In the Nordi of Ger- 
many there was formed a holy alliance between the 
nations over which the conqueror tyrannised, and 
the virtuous men who laboured in secrecy to retrieve 
the moral dignity of their country and of humanity. 
The enlightened youth at the universities, the mi- 
nisters of religion, military men retired from ser- 
vice, thronged into the secret societies in which the 
sacred flame of patriotism was kept dive. This 
invisible power was destined soon to become more 
formidable than cannon and bayonets. Hence sprang 
the independence, perhaps some day the liberty of 
Germany. 

The advantages gained by the victory bore no pro- 
portion to the efforts which it had cost, and the Ekn- 
peror of the French would not have caressed at 
Tilsit with snch refined ddicacy the prince whom he 
called his great friend^ had he not found the aid of 
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the RusBian government necessary for the success of 
bis ulterior projects. Nothing was achieved on the 
€!ontineat so long as the power of Great Britain i*e- 
mained unbrcdcen. The dcstructioD of flotillas and 
squadrons forbade the idea of grilling with the 
English hand to hand. Napoleon attempted an 
agression of a different kind against them. 

We shall have occasion in another place, to deve-* 
lope the prinGq>)e and the consequences of the Con* 
tinental sjrstem. It was this vast political concep- 
tion which served as a pretext for the invasion of 
the Spanish peninsula. We shall state what was 
then the force of the French army, and in what 
points it surpassed the mechanical troops of Crefr- 
many, as much as it surpassed in disci[^ine and 
sdence the army of the old raonatcby composed of 
the populace and the nobility^ We shall study it in 
its formation and in its manners. For the better 
explanation of the changes wrought in it at this 
period, by the government of a single individual and 
the habit of conquest, we sbaH frequently have oc- 
cnion to carry our views beyond the precise period 
at which this History commences. 

At the close of the year 1807 the Emperor had 
six hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, horse 
and foot : namely, three hundred and eighty thou- 
sand infismtry, and seventy thousand cavalry, divided 
into four hundred and seventeen national battalions, 
and three hundred and iifty4hree squadnms ; thirty* 

d2 
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two thousand Swi^s, Germans, Irish, and Hanove-^ 
nans, in the pay of France ; forty -six thousand men 
employed in the active service of the artillery and 
^n^neer department; and a force of ninety-two thou- 
sand men, under the names of gendarmerie, demi> 
brigade of veterans, companies of reserve, and coasts 
guards, forming a domestic army specially appn^ri^ 
ated to the police and the protection of the territory. 
He had moreover at hb di^sal the military forced 
of the kingdom of Italy, Naples, Spain, Holland, the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, and the States of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. The allies of yesterday and 
the allies of a century, whatever difference there 
might be in thdr affection, were all moved by a single 
mind towards one and the same end. 

The RepuMic and the war had trained for Na- 
poleon the ablest generals, the most devoted officers, 
the bravest soldiers. The army was not as formeriy 
the scum of cities, which debauched recruiting- 
officers had artfully enlisted and poured into the re* 
giments : it was the flower of the population — it was 
the purest blood in France. Ihiring the first eight 
years of the Revolution, enlistment, the calling-out o£ 
the battalions of volunteers, partial levies and the 
great requisition, introduced more than'a million of 
men into the camps. In 1798 the law of the conscrip- 
tion was produced ; an excellent law, which will be in 
fiiture ages the palladium of our independence : excel* 
lent, even though it were not necessary, because, l^ 
placing the nation in the army and the army in the na- 
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tioD,. it ftirnidhes inexhaustible resources for defence. 
The young men between the age of twenty and twen- 
ty-five years, were to be attached to military corps, 
not that they were all -to go and for ever into campa 
and barracks, and there be weaned from manual la- 
bour or the exercise of their intellectual faculties, but 
to be summoned to the defence of the country, ac-^ 
cording to its necessities, and on condition of being 
kept no longer than four years from their homes, im- 
less in extraordinary drcumstances, of the urgency 
of which the national representation was to be the 
sole ju(]^. In consequence of the disasters in the 
campaign of 1 7999 the legislative councils placed at 
the disposal of the Executive Directory the five en- 
tire classes of the conscription, amounting to nearly 
five hundred thousand men, independently of more 
than two hundred thousand veteran soldiers who still 
remained under the colours. 

Thus, on his accession to power, Buonaparte had 
a mine of soldiers to work, which far exceeded the 
means of recruiting possessed by the other bellige- 
rent powers. The unpopularity of the measure did 
not attach to him, and he reaped the first fruits of it 
by introducing into the management of the conscrip- 
tion the same spirit of order which he then displayed 
in the other branches of the Government. * By per- 
mitting conscripts to find substitutes, most of the old 
soldiars who had quitted the service were restored 
to it* This was so much gain to the army and so 
much spared to agriculture and the arts. The levies 
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were superintended by authorities half-civil, half- 
military, divided into immediate recnuting and 
reserve. Tlie reserve was to be a kind of militia, 
always in readiness to fill up deficiencies. 

From the ISth'Brumaire 17995 up to 1805, only two 
hundred and twenty thousand men were demanded of 
the nation, not quite the seven hundredth part of its 
population per annum: a moderate number com- 
pared with the wants of the time, since it was neces- 
sary to complete the army which had been weakened 
by discharges and colonial expeditions. 

The abuse of the conscription began with the re- 
newal of hostilities on the Continent. The aggres- 
sion of Austria had unrolled before Napoleon a long 
fiiturity. He had it in his power to augment at plea* 
sure armies destined to live at the expense of fo- 
reigners. The legislative enactment which fixed the 
duration of the regular service of conscripts at four 
years, was wholly disregarded ; men entered the 
military service not to leave it again for life ; the 
reserves had but a momentary existence, and the 
young men were sent to the war as soon as they 
were drawn : nay, those to whom certain legal ex- 
emptions applied remained debtors of their blood to 
the country, not only till the age of twenty-five years» 
but so long as they were not liberated by a formal act 
of the Government. The vote of the annual levies was 
transfen^ed from the legislative body to the Senate. A 
counsellor of state was appointed to the direction of 
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tbe cooBcriptioD, and the supply of the lion's deft was 
not the least importantof the ministerial departments. 
Moveable columns traversed the territory of France 
and, sword in hand, forced her to become a con** 
qq^iing nation. It was found necessary to establish 
a Iqpslation of o^ception fot a multitude of offence^ 
the offspring of a new tyranny. This tyranny, harsh 
against persons, was also fiscal, as well from the na- 
ture of the penalties as on account of the enormous 
sums which substitutes cost. The limit of twenty 
to twenty-five years fixed by the fundamental law, 
was not long sufficient for the consumption of the 
species. Government fell back upon the past, and 
anticipated upon the future. Uniting the cun* 
ning which destroys respect, apd the force which 
excites hatred, it devised unusual appellations to' 
deceive the people. Sometimes legions, called le- 
gions qf reserve, were created for a special desti- 
nation, and were no sooner formed than they 
were transferred to another. Sometimes calls of 
volunteers were made, as if the word alone had not 
been a laughing stock* Citizens married and engaged 
in usefiil occupatioius were put in requisftion, and 
lemoved to a different part of the country, by the 
name of national guards in activity. Young soldiers 
were allured into rq;iments nominal^ added to the 
imperial guard, but not allowed to share its jMreroga^ 
tives. The conscripts who escaped the service by 
the payment of money, were subsequently taken into 
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the guards of honour, the ban and tiie arriire^banl 
ThezK^eforward the natural death for a Frenchman 
.was that which he found on the field of honour. The 
mling power even went so far as to demand eleren 
hundred thoi^and soldiers in a single year, from a 
population exhausted by three thousand battles and 
engagements. 

The number of the troops contributes less periu^ 
to the strength of States than the spirit which actu- 
ates them. The term discipline is to be taken in 
two different significations. Discipline teaches men 
to subject their own will to that of the chief who 
provides for the wants of all ; it transforms into a 
considerate calculated movement, which the veteran 
acquires by experience and practice, that instinct 
which causes the conscript to keep himself dose in 
the rank, in order to add to his strength the 
t^trength of his comrade. The more an army has 
fought the more accustomed it is to conquer, and the 
more attentive it is to the voice of command. Oar 
veteran bands trembled with a sacred awe at the 
sight of the eagles of the legion. 

We also apply the term discipline to the ruk 
which enjoins respect for usages, property and per- 
sons, in the countries which are the theatre of war. 
It is a law of tiations established on express or tacit 
conventions, which civilized States have made for 
the purpose of mitigating a scourge terrible to man^ 
kind. This discipline is strongly to be recommended 
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in a moral point of view» and even in the well un- 
derstood interest of armies : nevertheless, it is not 
in the essence of war. Had Napoleon strictlj en- 
forced this dispipline amotig his toldiers, he would 
have failed in the object Which he was desirous of 
accomplishing. 

The Romans, conquering foot by foot, plundered 
metfaodicallj. The booty of each was thrown into 
the common mass, to be afterwards regularly divided. 
Exceptfafig the pillage and murder prescribed by the 
chiefe, discipline applied itself to tame individual 
passions. We read in the ancient historians, that 
the soldiers of Cato were more afraid of the axe 
of the lictor than of the swords of the Spaniards. 

When, in 1793, France had to combat the Eu- 
ropean coalition, the national instinct separated the 
cause of people from that of kings ; it was proposed 
to give us for our war-cry : Peace to the cottage ! 
war to the palace ! but . the manor-house of the 
lord was as much protected from the licentiousness 
of arms as the shepherd^s hut. The old soldiers 
long remembered Saint Just and Lebas, representa- 
tives of the people, who, during the campaign of 
1794, caused some volunteers to be shot fbr having 
.taken a few ^gs from the poultry-yard of a peasant 
of Brabant. A year later, the brigade of Latour 
d'Auvergne, sumamed by the Spaniards the infer- 
fuU colutntif on account of the terror which it excited 
<Ha the field of battle, was encamped in cherry- 
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orchards in Biscaj, and the grenadiers durst not pick 
the cherries from the boughs which hung over their 
tents. 

The work which the Romans had laboriouslf ac* 
complished in five hundred years^ Napoleon strove 
to achieve by himself, and with a single generation. 
He would fain have snatched as he ran the conquest 
of the world; his secret consisted still more in arriving 
quickly than in striking forcibly. Deeply versed in 
the art of working upon the imagination, the day 
on which he should not be believed on his wcnrd, 
that day his star would turn pale in its course. The 
terror of his name which long paralyzed the courage 
of his enemies, he commanded by marches of glo- 
rious rapidity. Thenceforward no more magazines 
on unforeseen lines of operation, no more convoys of 
provisions organized in continually variable direc- 
tions, and as little as posdble of that heavy baggage 
which the ancients so justly denominated impedimcfUa. 
Like the avalanche rushing from the tops of the 
Alps into the valleys, our innumerable armies, by 
their mere passage, destroyed in a few hours the 
resources of a whole country. They habitually U*- 
vouacked, and wherever they halted our soldiers 
demolished houses which had stood for half a cen- 
tury, to construct with their materials those long 
right-lined villages, which were frequently destined 
to last but for a day. When forest wood was not at 
hand, fruit-trees, the most valuable v^etables, such as 
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the mulbeny^ oUve, and orange*tree served to warm 
tb^n. Had they waited for food till the administra- 
tion of the army caused rations of bread and meat 
to be distributed^ they might have starved. The 
young conscripts, transported by a magic power from 
their hearths to tlie extremities of £ur(^, intermin-* 
gled all at onoe with men of aU countries, and irrita^ 
ted by want and danger, contracted a moral intoxi* 
cation, of which we sought not to cure them, because 
it prevented their sinking under unparalleled fa-- 
tigues* We hi^ve seen them, at an age when the 
body has not yet attained its flill growth, sccMxhed 
by the sun in summer, having the snow for their bed 
in winter, marching without shoes in the morasses <tf 
Poland, or among the craggy peaks of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, constrained to wre^ from the labourer 
the frugal fare of his children. On more than one 
occasion we, their generals and their fnthers, have 
be^a oUiged to shut our eyes on the sufferings of the 
inhabitants, in order to preserve the lives of those- 
young Frenchmen, till they should be sacrificed more 
usefully for the country. ^^ My soldiers must live," was 
the reply of Marshal Turenne, in less difficult circum- 
stances, to the complaints made by the intendant of 
Lorraine concerning the pillage of the army. And 
Turenne is not the only one whom the necessities of 
war have forced to hold this language : we might 
mention illustrious generals of all ages and among all 
the modern nations, who have shown as much indul- 
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gence for plunder, as aversion for the clandestine 
exactions which humanity deplores, and from which 
the soldier derives no benefit. 

This disorder being considered inevitable, it was 
not always possible to fix its limit and duration; 
it attached itsetf to the war of invasion like a 
consuming sore. This scourge became still more 
terrible, when exasperated passions put arms into 
the hands of those who were not called by 
their condition in life to bear them. Woe then» 
threefold woe to the soil traversed by the car of 
victory ! The war between army and people par- 
takes of the nature of civil war ; in which crimes 
are perpetrated on both sides which excite neither 
disgust nor horror. Our soldiers, always generous in 
their relations with warriors, were inexorable to the 
patriot who had taken arms to defend the firuit of his 
garden or the honour of his daughter ; the tool con- 
cealed beneath the garb of labour seemed to them 
the poniard of the disguised assassin. The military 
reports now presented nothing but a bloody series 
of villages plundered and towns taken by assault; 
and if it happened that the ministers of a God of 
peace transformed themselves into leaders of insur- 
rection and war, one could not be surprized to see 
young soldiers accustomed to religious practices, 
throw aside their former habits, and violate convents, 
churches, even the asylum of the grave itself. 

Europe will admit, that amid this delirium, the 
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enemies . who were opposed to us, and in particular 
the tomgaers who fought under our banners, far 
surpassed our Frenchmen in ferocttj. It will long 
remember, the savage rudeness of the Poles, the ex* 
altation of the Italians, the brutality of the Germans* 
The French, at least, are of a sociable disposition ; 
th^ have open hearts, and pass away life merrily. 
When the tumult of battle had subsided, they re- 
tamed to make themselves beloved individually, on 
tiie same spots where they had collectively rendered 
themselves detested. Associating with . the peasant 
and quick at kaming his language, they were seen 
returning with gaiety of heart to rustic labours, and 
striving to repair the . ravages of war. The new 
guest sni^lied to Ihe &ther and mother the place of 
their absent son, and. during winter-quuters he was 
another child in the house. The traveller, who now, 
risits the countries into which our French armies 
carried fire and sword, expects a burst of execration, 
against the devastating bands : instead of which he 
hears at every step accents of gratitude, celebrating 
the names of some good Frenchmen, whose respect 
for the daims of misfortune had been studiously 
delicate. 

Our regimental officers, and especially those of 
the in&ntry, were resplendent patterns of purity and 
glory. Valiant as Dunois and Lahire, sober and inured 
to fatigue, because they were sons of the husbandman 
and artisan, they marched on foot at the head of 
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their companies, and were the first to mah to^battle 
and t}^ breach. Their life was a tissue of privations, 
fin* the military administratioa could not aLwajns 
supply their wants, and so h^-spirited were they 
that they would hare omsidered themselves dis* 
graced by Glaring in the pillage. Strangers to the 
gratifications of self-love enjoyed by the general offi« 
cer, exempt from the intoxication of the soldier, ^kttne 
martyrs of patriotism lived that moral life which 
wastes itself in the resignation of duty. An almost 
certain death awaited them far from their country, 
and the names of most of them were destined 
to remain unknown. How many bright charactem 
in a class which can nevar be sufficiently praised ! 
Our enemies appreciated it better than ourselves ; 
they knew that these were the honour and the 
bndkler of France. When victorious, the first thing 
they did was to deprive her of it, and to require the 
dissolution of the national army. 

Foreigners and their Frendi allies have complai* 
santly invei^ed against the depredations committed 
on the conquered by a smaU number of military 
chiefs^ During the first years of the RepDbUc,. the 
French generals made war with an austerity and 
moderation befitting the noble cause for which they 
had taken up arms. The pay was then eight firancs 
per month for the higher ranks. At head-quarters 
they ate at table no other bread than the bread of 
the soldier, and no other meat than the meat which 
he received. 
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The conquesrt of Italy changed the smoners of 
the head of the anny. It was not merely by bring- 
mg the modest habits of the conquerors in continual 
contact with the opulence and luxury of the con^ 
quered. The man who wished to make himself a 
ldng» needed to reduce his comrades to be his de* 
pendents. Now, the readiest way to bind men is by 
their vices, and when they have none, they must be 
taught to contract them. There he was then, ex* 
citing the thirst of gold, and setting the example of 
the profusion of luxury to prevent its quenching. 
This tacit ccnnbination on the part of the com- 
mander-in-diief in Italy, became a professed system 
at the time of the consulate and the empire. Nap<^ 
leon expected that the men who were selected to live 
on the steps of the throne, should contract luxurious 
habits, harmonising with their elevated situation. 
More than once he entrusted thaOi with missions, in 
which he enjoined them to enrich themselves, by 
means, which, in ancient wars, had in tiieir favour the 
authority of great names and great examples.* The 
immense majority of our superior officers, nevertheless, 
rejected with disdain the wealth, which after all, was 
nothing but plunder. More than five hundred gene^ 
ral officers have had occasion to repeat the refusal of 

* The generals of the age of Louis XIV. were aocnstomed 
to take payment for the 8af(^aards which they granted in time 
of war. Villars boasted that he had never taken any thing but 
from the enemy. The flag of Hanover attests that the same 
was the ease under Louis XV. 
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that general of the old monarchy, who took no pre- 
sents except from the king his master. History 
has ceLelHrated the disinterestedness of Bayard, who 
converted into a portion for the giil of Brescia, 
the purse filled with gold, which her terrified father 
emptied before the conqueror. We know not a sin- 
gle one of our officers, of those brave men with 
threadbare garments, and worn-out shoes, who, in 
similar circumstances, would not have done as 
much as the '^Knight without fear and without 
reproach." 

Our power has passed away, and ftcts speak for 
themselves. The governors of conquered kingdoms 
and provinces have returned into the rank of dti- 
ssens. Where are their domains acquired, and their 
palaces cemented, with the tears of nations ? Few 
of them now possess a place wherein to by their 
heads. The property of others consists in what is 
left them of the gifts bestowed without measure, to 
reward services rendered with a courage and a devo* 
tion also without measure. Let them come forward 
then, the interested slanderers of our national ho- 
nour, and say, in what country, after a war of such 
length and such vicissitudes, with a total absence of 
control, under the influence of a master indulgent 
by nature and a corrupter by calculation, there 
would have been found so few Verres', and so many 
Curii? 

The system of terror pressed still more heavily 
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tipoQ the military than upon' the dtizens. Our 
diiefs were decimated by the axe of the executi- 
oner. When some Mi, others stq^d forward to fill 
the-giq)» as is usual in the battalions when files are 
sw^t away by the balls of the enemy. They faoed 
without fear the risks (tf a trenvmdoos responsi- 
bility ; lili^ character, every thing, were sacrificed to 
the public welfare. 

When the reydutionary austerity was softened 
down, there was no ' longer room for so sublime a 
devotedness. Ambition soon resumed its course, 
and the re-establishment of the monarchy revived 
in the heads of the army some reminiscence of the 
disregard of discipline, with which the upper ranks 
of the French military were formerly reproached; 
The Government found it difBcult to make a gene- 
ral oflBcer serve under another of equal rank. Their 
lamentable contests for precedence caused the failure 
of more than one well concerted operaticm : the ex- 
travi^nce of vanity often found an excuse and even 
a support in the policy of the new prince, who, agree- 
ably to the advice of Machiavel, divided, that he 
might reign. 

The lustre of dignity, and the reflection of the 
grandeur of the monarch, placed the marshals of the 
Mipire at a distance from the other general officers. 
Above than all^ rose a man whom chance had 
heou^t near General Buonaparte in Italy, and who 
was long hk confident and companion in the field of 
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battle. Intrepid in wari and indefatigaUe at a tiwi 
of life when others feel the first attacks of age^ Ber< 
thier» at fifty* passed bis days on horseback, and hia 
B^hts at the desk. It was he who directed witb 
such zeal the details of sixteen campaigns, the firsi 
of which were so ^orious, and the others so disas* 
trous. His Bimiory of nanues, numbers^ and places* 
was prodigious, and the Emperor caltod him a walk-* 
teg rc^giater. His tboroi^h knowle^e of the per- 
son.whose scarcely hinted intentions it was his dui^ 
to translate, made amends in solme respects. for hia 
deficieodes in vigour of conceirticm* 

Camot, minister at war for a moment, conceived 
it to be his duty to remonstrate with the Fkst Con- 
stil on his application of the blood and treasury of 
the French* His successor, thou^ a man of pror 
Mty, and naturally disponed to mitigate the blows of 
despotism, was a more convenient co^>peratar for a 
diief who expected to be understood and never con-> 
tradicted. The developesment of our military power 
having rendered the burden of the ministry at war 
too heavy, the materiel of the armies was separated 
from it, and committed at first to a man of antique 
mtmaers. General Dejean» and afterwards to Count 
Iac^ de Cesaaci distinguished for jus patriotic eco* 
nomy. The artillery and engineer department tv;e9e 
administered under the . inspection of the princi- 
pal officers in those two liran(jies. The conscri^ 
tion^ reviewi, dothing, formed special d^parUnoftts 
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vader coaitseUors of state. At a later period^ Mar-^ 
shai Beithier, haviog became Prince of Neufchatel, 
resigned the ministry, and confined himself to the 
Amotions of major^eneral to the Emperor. He 
retained hoiitrever the conduct of the nnlitarj op^tt- 
tions and iNx>moUons, that is to say» all that had 
an immediate influence on events* The ministry of 
war, mutilated in its noble parts, and str%^)ed of 
its more impwtant positive functions, was now but 
the office of a laborious derk. 

The Revolution having scattered the old troops 
of the Une, the battalions of national volimteers 
miaed in 1791 and 1792 became the nudeus of the 
new army. In these battalions the soldiers ap« 
pointed their officers. It was r^t that it . should 
be ao among chosen youths possessed of equal rightSi 
It was to be expected that the choice of equals 
would bring merit to light. Froln this source have 
sprang almost all the celebrated generals of whom 
France has to boast. After the first Campaign^ the 
volunteers were constrained to adopt as a profisa* 
sion the career into which patriotic ardour had ac- 
ddentaSy thrown diem : and the legislation of per- 
manent troops was then applied to then^ in all its 
latitnde. It was laid down as a principle, that a 
man must obey in order to karn how to conunand. 
The rule whidi obliges the soldier to ascend the 
steps of the military hierarchy one by one, is in 
fiict advantageous to him; the arm wottmled in 
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handling the musket carries the marshal's batori 
more nobly. But good may also have its excess : 
by an exaggeration of republican justice* rank 
^as conferred exclusively on seniority of service. 
This nfieasure, the immediate effect of which was 
to fill the upper ranks with blockheads and dri- 
vellers, did not survive a trial of six months. In 
its stead were substituted three modes of promotion : 
the first by seniority of rank, the second by the 
nomination of the officers, and the third by the pro* 
motion of the Gtovemment. The haste with which 
it was requisite to fill up vacancies afkierwards re- 
duced these different modes to one, the nomination 
of the Emperor upon a triple list presented by the 
colonel. In the last years the consumption of officers 
and subalterns was so enormous, that it was very 
difficult to find proper persons to fill the vacancies. 
Every soldier who could read and write, who had 
any itfluence whatever upon the opinion of his com- 
rades, and who did not ffinch at the approach of 
danger, was sure of promotion, if death spared him 
long enough. 

For the interest of his absolute power, as well as 
to train successors to the generals of the Revolu- 
tion, Napoleon instituted pr3rtaneums, lyceums and 
military schools. Here were interining^ the chil- 
dren of the rich with the indigent sons of the de- 
fenders of the country. Several sprigs of the anci- 
ent nobility went there to unlearn the affectation of 
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domestic education. The exercises of the banks of 
the Eurotas and the Campus Martius were revived 
at Fontainebleau and St C}rr. The privations of 
camps, bivouacs, and forced marches, were in the 
sequel but a continuation of a hard noviciate. The 
imperial Military School was a nursery of excellent 
officers. It did not turn out good citizens: pains 
were taken to warp the ideas of youth, and to give 
an indiscreet impulse to the passions. Never was 
the name of liberty, and rarely that of country, 
pronounced before the pupils : implicit obedience to 
the orders of the sovereign was instiUed into them 
as' the first duty of a Frenchman. 

The number of officers sent from the schools was ' 
very small compared with that of those who had 
attained their rank by regular promotion. Napo* 
kon suffered the lot of military men to depend as 
little as possible on civilians. At Paris, or when 
travelling, he delegated the subaltern nominations to 
the generals in chief and the governors of fortresses. 
When with the army, he himself nominated, and 
almost always the day before or the day after a 
battle, while reviewing the troops on the ground. 
The absent, from what cause soever it might be, 
were irrevocably replaced. Even for the most elevat- 
ed ranks. Napoleon above all things required health 
and youth. On the latter point he b^an to be less 
particular; and those who bore in mind the date 
of the 15th of August 1769> prophesied that, about 
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the year 1819> a general officer of fifty would be 
considered ajs being in the prime of life. 

When, in 1792, the national territory was re^ 
Heved firom the presence of enemies, the grateftd 
Convention decreed that property to the amount 
of a thousand millions should be taken firom the 
pubUe domain and distributed among the army. 
The destroyer of the Republic fulfilled, in some 
measure, this promise of its founders. He im- 
proved the condition of the officer and soldier 
retired from the service. An imperial decree re- 
served for wounded military men all the dvil em- 
plo3rments which they could reasonably fill. The 
brave man, when expiring on the field of honour, 
felt no pang for the lot of those whom he left be- 
hind. The Emperor was there to succ6ur the 
widow, and to be a &ther to the orphan. 

The Le^on of Honour was created. The natioUt 
dazzled by this brilliant halo, which embraced every 
species of glory, did not perceive the masse into 
which it was led by this first return to institutions 
which the spirit of equality had proscribed. Here- 
ditary titles and grants l)ecame likevrise the reward 
of valour^ The order of Reunion and the Three 
Fleeces came next. With each campaign a new 
stimulus strengthened attachment. But of all the 
favours conferred on the soldiers, none dectrifiied 
them to such a d^ree as that of seeing and hearing 
the Emperor. 
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« 

NapoteOQ bad at the age of thirty the itnpoBUig 
attitude of aid Frederic. He went thioiigh the 
nmks OB fiiot and at a slow pace. The grandees of 
the court and the army kept behind at a consideraUe 
dfstance, that there might be no intermediate per«t 
San between the Emperor and the soldiers. Every 
one approached him freely, and related to him the 
history of his grievances and his pretensions. He 
looked at every thing, answered every one, and on 
Ae spot satisfied wdl-founded claims, and even sndh 
as were not so. The dieerfiilness of his look show* 
ed that he was amidst his fiEunily. On those solemn 
days, favours were showered upon the farave^ and les- 
sons of discipline on the generals, sometimes on the 
colonels, but never lower. The troofis manoeuvred^ 
and Napdeon always taught the most skilful some 
new secret. After the review, the inrades whidi 
had issued from the lips of the master of the art 
were repeated in the camp. The men knew by 
heart the burning proclamations in which so few 
words comprised such heroic presages. On the ap- 
proach of danger, what was felt for him was more 
tibtfin admiration : he was worshipped as if he had 
been the tutelar deity of the army. 

The frkvours conferred on the ariny did no direct 
injury to the municipal administration. ^Excepting 
in the very rare cases of revolt, there is no instance 
under die imperial government of military chiefii 
having* commanded in France any othei^ but sol- 
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<fier8. The terrible power of the Cooventiipn had 
produced ui the soldiers a respect .mingled with fear 
for the dvil authority. The tri-coloured scarf of 
the representatives of the people excited more awe 
than the insignia of the generals. The nefir admi- 
nistrative organization had taken ^rom the gover-* 
nors ^f towns and provinces, the high police with 
which, under the old system they were invested. 
Napoleon, on reinstating the general officers in their 
honorary lights, did not restore them thes(e func- 
tions. There, where a prefect arbitrarily decided 
concerning the interests and even the liberty of the 
most resectable citizens, the general, had he even 
been covered with testimonies of the favour of the 
sovereign, could not have caused an obscuijs culprit 
to be apprehended. In the not unfrequent conflicts 
between the mi]ititf*y authority and the civil autiio- 
rity, the latter was almost always dedar^ to be m 
the right. The Government probably lost nothing by 
this, and the civil officers of all classes, the auditors 
and the agents of the police, fulfilled its intentions 
better than grenadiers and hussars would have done : 
it is certain at least, that our army had no mitbontf 
over the people, and that the de^xitism of the latter 
time was not a ndlitary despotism* 

Fear, considered as a principle of order, ma m 
motive nearly unknown to the greet majority of our 
soldiers. They were treated in most of our fo- 
ments With extreme lenity ; they were not subject 
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to corporal punishments, which the bpioion of oar 
nation condemns, and which cannot be inflicted 
in cold bkod, except in countries where those who 
award them deem themselves of a species superior to 
those who suffer them. The gendarmerie, so dreaded 
in the interior of the empire, lost its terrifying in^ 
Aience with the armies; the power of trying had 
passed from the hands of the commissary of war to 
ftinctionaries of the civil order, and from ' these to 
permanent councils for ordinary offences, and to tem-> 
porary commissions for certain special cases. Cdun* 
oils of war were rarely summoned, and stiU more 
rarely did they unsheath the sword of the law ; mi- 
litary justice lacked solemnity. 

Subordination^ nevertheless, pervaded our army 
as much, and perhaps more than any other army in 
Europe. The reason was, that, with some slight 
efxceptions, the inequalities of situation harmonized 
with the natural inequalities, and that the French 
have an exquisite sense of what is ri^t and fitting. 
The imperial system introduced among the chiefi a 
harshness, which appeared in the general forms of 
tbe Government, but which was not in the disposi- 
tion of the Bknperor. This precision, this harshness, 
^as a medium of discipUne substituted in place of 
tiie rtipuUican. austerity. 

The old rdyal army of France was composed of 
two distinct classes : the soldiers, who were doomed 
to deserve every thing and to obtain nothing ; and 
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tbeoScers, who were called to BU all iiie nuks 
without ddng any tlung to gain them. Tfab 
latter dass was subdiTided into provincial nofaili^. 
and court nofaility. The first furnished a certaiir 
number of military men devoted^ to the profession, 
and many amateurs to whom the service was a mere 
pastime. The second supplied the regiments widi^ 
beardless colonels> and the staffs with dtewing-room 
generals. Between men placed on sudi diflferent 
grounds, and separated by such insurmountable ob» 
stacles, there might be community of danger but 
never community of opinions and interests. This 
army was disposed to desertion to foreigners, and 
prone to mutiny. In time of peace a delay in the 
distribution of provisions or pay would not have 
passed with impunity, and the officers durst not ex« 
ercise the troops on the 31st of a month, because for 
that day they received no pay. In war, the soldiers 
had the character of being impetuous in attack, but 
soon sinking into languor. When the Revohitkm 
broke out, the officers, suipped all at once of the 
consideration conferred by birth, remained without 
authority and without influence amidst inflamed 
passions ; the subalterns had neither the will nor the 
power to maintain discipline ; the soldiers denouncedf 
reviled their chiefs, and did not reoover the virtues 
df thdr profession till they had passed un^r new 
banners. . 

I^nce that time our soldiers were better born, for 
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they were no oilier than the whole of the youth of 
Fnuice; and our officers better bred, as no frhrotous 
Qccupatioiifl disturbed them in the study of their 
aart» and the peifinrmance of their duties. The army 
being recruited with young men of nineteen or 
tw«ity, and promotion in the corps having devolred 
io the seniority or quality of service, it soon came to 
pass that, firom the corporal to the cdonel, age, 
or the merit which is equivalent to it, were in 
general in jN^oportion to the rank. The institu- 
tion of the Mflitaiy School produced no change in 
this particular, for the numbar d sub-lieutenanta 
fiimished by it was inconsiderable, omipared with 
the force of the army. The subordinate officers b&- 
hdd in their chief their senior and the professor of 
their science; .they respected his experience and 
rdfied on his superior knowledge : an intiinate fra- 
ternity continued to subsist between men who had 
started from the same level, and yet obedience knew 
no restrictions towards those who cconmanded, be* 
cause they were the most worthy. The army formed 
an hom(^eneous and indivisible jaass. From the 
conscript enrolled six months ago you came to the 
marshal of the empire, without encountering any 
tKamition that shocked either the sight or the feel- 
ings. The sons af France have in battle surpass* 
ed the impetuosity of thdr predecess(»*s, and thi^ 
have not been seen £scouraged by obstacles; and 
yet tike same men have bivouacked* by the cataracts 
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of the Nile, and in the firozen plains of Moscow. 
.You might have withheld from them their dodnng 
and pay for a year, without hearing a murmur, at 
least without incurring the risk of mutiny. Placed 
under the colours by the effect of 1^1 constraint, 
they hastened in crowds, as soon as they found 
opportunity, to their paternal homes ; very few of 
them, even in extreme distress, have renounced their 
country to go over to the enemy. 

If such an army perish, it perishes entire, with 
its officers, its generals, its eagles. ^Vhatever judg- 
ment may be passed on its political conduct, it will 
be proclaimed fidthful to its renown to the last mo- 
ment, and France will not resume her rank among 
nations but by carefully collecting the wrecks of her 
illustrious bands, or by creating another militaxy 
force upon the same princqile of organization as the 
former. 

A philoaopher called upon the doctors of the 
Christians, the Jews, and the Mussulmans, to declffl« 
which doctrine they would prefer had they not 
each been bom in the bosom of a positive religion. 
All replied: — the doctrine of Socrates and Plato. 
Their unanimity led the philosopher to recognize the 
pre-eminence of natural morality above the revealed 
dogmas. Ask an Englishman, a German, a Rus- 
sian, which are the best soldiers in the world ? and 
each of them will tell you : Ours, and next to them 
the French. In equal number, and equally wdl pro- 
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Tided with material nueaiis for actii^, no armj is 
capable of balanctng in the field the superiority of a 
Frendi army, composed of national dements, and 
wHh such a commander as the popular voice shall de* 
signate. Others await death better : 4hey do not go 
to meet it more ga^y than we. Where else will you 
find soldiers whom glory solaces under hardship and 
hunger, whom a look, a word, xurge into danger ? 
Eurc^ has witnessed the celerity of our stratiegi* 
cal and tactical movements, and it has been panic- 
strieken ; for the secret of war lies in the legs. But 
if the French march quickly and for a long time, 
though small and carrying heavy burdens, it is not 
merely because they ore jdiysically well formed, and 
eat a great deal of bread ;* it is because they excel in 
their moral, f The mind and the sentiments enable 

* The aoldien who eat roost bread and least butcher's meat 
are in general more muscular and can march farther and longer 
than others. On forming a graduated scale of the aptitude of 
the different armies of Europe in this particular^ we shall find 
at its twa extremities, the Frenchman^ who in the field requires 
two pounds of bread per daji and the Dutchman, whom less 
than half-a-pound sufiices, if he can get a piece of beef and 
▼egetables to eat with it. 

t This expression, applied to an army, is wholly French^ and 
has no equivalent in any other language. Colonel Dillon^ in his 
Cotmnentary on the Military Estabiiskments and Defence of the 
Briti$h Empire^ (vol. i. p. 137) s^ys with reference to the troops 
destined to protect England against invasion, that they will pos- 
sess wh%t the French call totU le moral d 'une armie ; and to ex- 
plain his idea, he adds, that they will be animated with the 
truest courage produced by the purest patriotism. 
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them to MrpsB physioal foroet unlike nations with* 
out jMusion. and beasts of burden* which* after a 
giv;en time* sink under a certain load. How often 
have we seen our foot-soldiers* nearly swallowed 
up in bogs and morasses* encouraging one another 
to get out of them* by telling each other the motives 
of the forced march : motives* which their leader 
Iras interested in keeping secret* and which their sa* 
gadty had divmed ! Guns were heard* the enemy 
iqipeared, and all At once fatigue wad foif^otten^ 
They harried forward, they ran'; and when victory 
was in siglife* our young soldiers were always fiesh 
and untired.* 

These brilliant quafities constitute a nation essen* 

* A gesfieral officerf was marching in Biscay in pursuit of a 
corps of Spanish troops^ which always escaped, because its leaders 
had a perfect knowledge of the mountains, and because it was 
protected by the inhabitants. The French general had made 
his soldiers march all night and the whole of the next day ; the 
men murmured : *' Where will he lead us to f It is plain 
enough that he has a good horse under him ; he does not know 
that we are on foot." The sun was just setting, when, issuing 
firom the mountains, they arrived on the sea-coast. ** 'Twas 
high time that the light and the land should end/^ said the old 
soldiers, looking grim, " or we should be marched still farther." 
All at once the Spanish corps was discovered ; fatigue was for- 
gotten. It took more than an hour's running to overtake them. 
The genera] now had greater difficulty to check his men than 
he had before to excite them. They rushed upon the Spaniards, 
atta«ked them and made them prisoners— and all befbre dark. 



t tt was General Foy liimself* 



tUDy WErUk^ Between that tod a oooqueriag liWr 
tkni the distAoee is.great Wh^ AttVa wifli las &iy^ 
gar poiiitdd out the walls af the Cai^itol to \ik I3aiui« 
they aU rasbfd to the attack^ aoimnted by the attract 
tioDs of a mild air, of bemitiful wooiea^ and of a rich 
booty: Since a more advanced dyilimtion has brongbt 
with it juater notions of the obUgations of the $oldiery« 
and of the slenda-n^ss of the rights cobferred by vie* 
tarf 9 these is no longer a parity between the calamirr 
ties and the pn^tt of the profesidon. For soldiers* ast 
&r dtizens^ eodlesa war is contrary to nature. Thua 
NapoleoQ alone set his heart on the conquest of the^ 
wtarld* Not a Frenchman was his accomplice. Hia 
ttaoat pasaionate admirers had restrained thar ambi* 
tion fiir within the cirde of his ioseiirsate iK^des. 
Saving a few young officers .but just come from the 
schools* there was not in the anny a thinking bduE^. 
who was not deejdy pained to see* after so many 
wars* more wars still undertaken. The soldiers had 
not always a fever in the brain. In their cool m<h 
ments an invincible attraction drew them back to-s 
wards their country. It was not the Parisian alone 
who was led by the ahstinenoe of the bivouac to regret 
the abundance of his native city. We have heard 
our conscripts incessantly cursing with imprecations 
the smiling vallejrs of Lnsitania* and that happy 
Boitica in which. the ancients phoed their Elysian 
Fid^ regarding themselves there as in exile* and 
from a spirit of opposition praising to the skies in 
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their convianatiotis tfie piotUTesque beauties of £tf5b^ 
hgnCt and the fertility of Champagne fouUleu$c ! How^ 
many, on receiviiig the wound wUch made cri^des 
of them for. life, exclaimed : '^ So much the better! 
I shall now see my fiither and mother again !" At 
most all the general officers had wives and children, 
£or the Emperor encouraged marriages. To the ajw- 
plications, with which he was beset, for leave ta 
pass some time in France, he usually replied by re« 
fiisals and favours. The refusals were positive ; tiie 
fiivours turned out to be illusory, even in the days of 
our |MX)sperity ; for of what use were estates and man- 
sions to men doomed to pass their nights on the hard 
ground, with no other shelter than the canopy of 
heaven ? And then those estates, those mansions, 
were on the confines of Poland, within reach of the' 
cannon of the Prussians, or in the sands of Hanover,' 
ready to be reclaimed on the first inconstancy of 
victory. Meanwhile, deceived by all this parade of 
grants and gratuities, the people unjustiy conceived 
that the sole end of perpetual war was to enrich 
those by whom it was carried on. 

After havinir described the habits and dispositions 
of our warriors, we shall proceed to exhibit the 
wheels of the machine organized for combating.^ 
The army dates, as we have observed, from the in<- 
corporation of the national volunteers with the old 
troops of the line. This excellent operation was the 
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foundation of our mititarj power, and left but little 
to be done by those who came afterwards. 

The general officers exchanged the vague deno- 
minations of lieutenant-generaly and marechal de 
camp, for those of general of division and general of 
brigade, which expressed with precision the extent 
of their several commands. The corps of infantry, 
three battalions strong, were called demi-brigades, 
because they stood in that relation with the bri- 
gade. Napoleon judged that a whole ought never 
to be designated by a fractional indication. He re- 
stored the name of regiment, and gave that of colo- 
nel to the chiefs. 

The regiments of all arms were distinguished 
from each other by numbers. Several of these were 
entirely destroyed in the colonial expeditions which 
fdlowed the peace of Amiens. The emperor de- 
termined that their numbers should remain vacant. 
The corps subsequently created took the order of 
battle commencing after the last in their branch of 
the service. By this means the French army ap- 
peared to foreigners to be more numerous than it 
really was. 

Let us begin with the organization of the in- 
fantry, which a writer has so aptly termed that 
natkm of camps.* This expression was no doubt 

* M. de Barante, in his work '' Des Communes et <k VAris* 
iocratie" 
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suggested to him by the wars of the Bevolutioii, and 
it applies with perfect justice to our French army. 

The battalion of infantry consisted of nine compa- 
nies, including that of the grenadiers. Napoleon aug- 
mented it with another picked company, the fWti* 
geurs. It was a happy idea to raise in the public 
esteem men of small stature, who are in general the 
most intelligent and most active. The ydtigeurs con- 
stituted the real light infantry of France, inasmuch as 
they were made to perform habitually the service <^ 
f .' ' xaiUeurs. The raiments of light infantry, as they 
were called, were only so in name, for they were 
composed, armed, and exercised like the rest of the 
infantry. 

An imperial decree issued before the war in 
Spain, reduced the battalions to six companies, and 
made each regiment consist of five battalions, one of 
which was a battalion of depot. Thb division of 
the battalion into six fractions was ill adapted to 
the arrangement of manoeuvres ; it diminished the 
real value of the best soldiers by increasing their 
number, and the centre companies were thinned in 
order to keep the companies of grenadiers and vol- 
tigeurs always complete. But Napoleon did nothing 
uselessly: it was of importance to him to have 
many skeletons, that he might divide among them 
with the greater facility the produce of the con- 
scription, and the more speedily train soldiers for 
war. A battalion which was cut up in battle, or dur- 
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mg a campaign, transferred the men that wciie left 
to battalions which had suffered less severdy. The 
skdeton, consisting only of oflkers and subaltemd, 
went to France to be filled up with recruits cdl^cted 
by the leiies : the shuttle was continually flying from 
the depot to the army, and from the army to the 
depot The unobtnisiveness of these partial move- 
ments enabled the Emperor frequently to reinforce^ 
miobserved, such points of the lines of occupation, as 
his plans made it necessary to secure for the early 
commencement of offensive operations. In such cases 
Ae first two battalions of a corps served in one army 
with the ea^e and the colonel, and the other two 
field battalions, under the command of the major,; 
fimned elsewhere a duplicate of the same number. 
S«rope heard with astonishmevit the exploits of the 
same regiment extolled at the same time, on thea* 
tres of war at some hundreds of leagues distant from- 
one another. 

We need say nothing of the accidental formations 
occasioned by the universality and rapidity of the 
mifitary operations. They figure as exceptions to 
the rule ; and the corps out of line were sooner or 
later incorporated with the others. 

The Frendi disdained not, any more than the 
Romans, to imitate whatever was good in the prac- 
tiees of their adversaries. Thus, almost all the parts 
of the dress of the Austrian troops were introduced 
among us in succession. The bivouac has taught 
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the value of the capote : a round and sciid cover- 
ing for the head has superseded the cocked hat, 
the fonn of which was so ridiculous, and the naa- 
terial so perishable. The coat has been shorten- 
ed, and the facings, instead of being a useless orna- 
ment, have been made to fulfil their primitive desti-* 
nation, that is, to protect the chest and bodj. with 
a double covering. The ligatures which compressed 
the joints have dmppeared The pantaloons and the 
other parts of the dress have been made wider. It 
has been found impossible to naturalize boots among 
our in&ntrj; it has given the preference to the shoe 
and gaiter, united by means of the indispensable 
strap that passes under the foot. 

The Emperor yielded to the applications made to 
him to change the colour of the unilfbrm. They 
were enforced by representations of the saving wfaidi 
would accrue to the state from having less indigo to 
purchase of the English. In the campaign of 1806> 
some r^ments appeared in white. The soldiers 
showed their dislike to it : they regretted the dress 
in which for seventeen years they had been accus- 
tomed to make their enemies tremble. Napoleon 
soon returned to the national colours. 

Ever since the year 1794, a period of the most 
unbounded aversion for old traditions and me- 
thods, our youthful army^ conunanded by new men, 
who had quitted their studies and their counting- 
houses, was destroying the reputation of old armies 
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and veteran generals. Attempts were then made 
to ascertain the causes of our triunphs. Foreigners 
ascribed the honour of it to the fire of our light 
tcoc^is,* hecause the tirailleurs, who were rarely 
employed, and whose name was almost unknown in 
finmer wars, were now multiplied and prodigally used 
in these* The French, on the contrary, reading in the 
bulletins of the Convention, of nothing but batta* 
licms in mass^ hollow lines, redoubts assaulted at the 
pas de charge^ seriously believed that muskets and 
cannon had lost their virtue, and that every thing 
had been carried at the point of the bayonet. 

These two opinions, diametrically opposite in ap- 
pearance, were neither of them destitute of foun- 
dation. Though the men trained to the use of 
fire-arms were more numerous in the first bat- 
talions of volunteers^ than among the conscripts 
of Napoleon, neither of them were distinguished by 

* It wm a remark of the PmsuanC^eral fitilow in 1795^ that 
'* the employment of light infantry is the final perfection of 
war^ and that, strictly speakings in&ntry of the line may hence- 
forward be dispensed with in armies." See his work^ entitled. 
Spirit of the System of Modem War/are, hy an old Prussiam 
ijffieer. 

It was also said in England, that the Continent was subdued 
by the French tirailleurs, and it was believed that they won 
battles by killing the officers of the hostile army one after ano- 
ther. Sach is the language of Colonel Robinson in a work en- 
titled, A Letter to a General Officer on the Establishment of 
12|fle Corps in the British Army. 
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accuracy of aim ; and they have been sometimes 
justly reproached with a useless expenditure of am* 
munition. But the sort of combat whidi favoured the 
greatest developement of the individual faculties, was 
eminently suited to the restless spirit and the coa* 
rage for attack peculiar to our nation. We had al- 
most always the offensive: this was the consequenoe 
of the movement of patriotic opinion, and of the seve* 
rity of the Committee of Public Safety* which sent 
inactive, as well as defeated generals, to the scaffold. 

The action was commenced with swarms of tirail* 
leurs on foot and on horseback: propelled agree- 
ably to a general idea, rather than directed in the 
details of movements, they harassed the enemy, 
escaped from his masses by their velocity, and from 
the effect of his cannon by their dispersion. They 
were relieved that the fire might not slacken ; they 
were reinforced to render them more e£Bcient. 

It is rarely the case that an army has its flanks 
supported in an impregnable manner: besides, all 
positions present, in themselves, or in the arrange- 
ment of the troops by which they are defended, some 
gaps that favour an assailant. The tirailleurs rush- 
ed into these by inspiration, and inspiration was 
never wanting at such a time, and with such sol- 
diers. The defect of the defence being once disco- 
vered, all vied in their efforts against it. The flying 
artillery (such was the name given to pieces served 
by gunners on horseback) dashed up at a gallop, and 
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digcharged their pieces quite close. The main army 
mered in the direction pointed out to it : the infan- 
try in columns, for it; had not to fire ; the cavahy 
interposed by regiments or in squadrons, that it 
might be disposable every where, and for every pur- 
pose. When the shower of the enemy s balls b^an 
to thicken, an officer, a soldier, sometimes a repre- 
sentative of the people, struck up the hymn of vic- 
tory. The general raised his hat, surmounted with 
a tri-coloured plume, on the point of his sword, that 
it might be seen at a distance, and serve for a rally- 
ing-point to the brave. The soldiers quickened 
their pace to a run ; those in the first ranks crossed 
their bayonets ; the drums beat the charge ; the air 
was rent with shouts a thousand and a thousand 
times repeated, of, ** On ! On ! — The BepubUc for 
ever !'* 

To withstand the sons of France our enemies 
required to be actuated by similar passions. We 
had to do with German armies, cold, disinterested 
in the quarrel, commanded by sexagenarian gene- 
rals. We soon knew as well as the Prussians and 
the Austcians all that is to be learned, and they 
were completely ignorant of what is only to be di- 
vined. It was sufficient for the acquittal of their 
conscience that the wings were turned or merely 
passed ; their battalions drawn up so laboriously in 
right lines, immediately took to their heels. Some 
threw away their muskets, that they might run the 
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faster ; others, having no objection to visit the good 
country of France, preferred being made prisoners to 
running the risk of being killed.* Our foot-soldiefs 
of five feet high brought in the giants of Germany 
and Croatia by hundreds. Our horse chasseurs made 
themselves masters of the cannon, and the ilL4ip- 
pointed equipages. The fugitives owed their safety to 
the firmness of their cavalry, which was then supe- 
rior to ours ; sometimes to the disposition of the re- 
serves ; more frequently to the coolness of our pur- 
suit — a necessary consequence of the unconnected 
nature of our attacks. 

The habit of this sort of success led our gene- 
rals to believe that to overpower the enemy was 
to conquer him. This principle once admitted, it 
followed as a necessary consequence that an army 
could never extend itself too much. Accordinglyt 
during the campaigns on the Rhine in 1795 and 
1796, offensive warfare was carried on with armies 

* The French have been humane and kind to their prisonen. 
The degree of liberty and comfort granted to them forms a con- 
trast with the slavery and misery of the French prisoners abroad. 
Only compare Verdun with the prison-ships at Plymouth I— 
•Besides, there resulted from the ill treatment of French prisoners 
by foreigners, an advantage which furthered the views of the 
Emperor ; he did not like his soldiers to be prisoners^ neither did 
they themselves like to be so. The facility of surrendering as 
prisoners was during the war a great source of disasters to the 
Grerman armies ; many an Austrian soldier has been a prisoner 
three or four times in France. \ 
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broken into several divisions, operating on seve- 
ral parallel routes, one or two marches apart, and 
mostly without any other reserve than a few r^- 
ments of cavalry. Buonaparte came, and by his vic- 
tories in Italy overthrew this vicious system. The 
doctrine of his school was, that troops ought not to 
be dispersed at a distance from J;he enemy, unless 
for the purpose of procuring them provisions and rest ; 
but that, whenever they were intended to %ht, they 
ought to march sufficiently compact to engage masses 
simultaneously on the points against which the prin- 
cipal effort was to be made. 

This improvement in the application of the rules 
of war was subsequently combined with impor- 
tant moral considerations. Napoleon was not a man 
to deceive himself respecting the causes of the su- 
periority of our arms. His mind never stopped at 
the surface of things ; he was too weU acquainted 
with the human heart, he was too conscious of his 
own intentions, to rely on the continuity of mira- 
cles which the republican effervescence had pro- 
duced. Absolute power would extinguish the love 
of country ; devotedness would wear out; the brave 
and the skilful would perish first : those who came 
after them would be inferior in enei^ and talent ; 
for the Revolution was past, and extraordinary men 
do not spring up in ordinary times. It was also 
clear, - that by warring without intermission, the 
adversaries who were beaten to-day, would learn 
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from the conqueror to withstand him to-^morrow. 
In running all over the world, he might possihlj 
meet with enemies on whose moral he would have 
no hold. Napoleon therefore found it requisite to 
make victory depend on the calculated employment 
of forces ; and France was obliged to have recourse 
to fixed methods, in order to keep Fortune faithfid 
to her banners. 

The education of the troops was recommenced 
in the military stations on the sea-coast, under the 
inspection of the Emperor, and the military spirit 
underwent a change analogous to the new political 
direction. The enemy was near enough to keep the 
soldiers on the alert, and not so dangerous as to 
divert them from their occupations. This mixed 
state of peace and war, so different from the mo- 
nastic life of barracks and the fiivoUty of garrisons, 
produced important changes in the manners of the 
army. The soldiers were made to turn up the 
ground, in spite of their aversion to that species of 
moderate and continued labour, and they were ef^er- 
cised morning and evening in the evolutions of tac- 
tics. A laudable emulation was excited among the 
colonels, as to which of them should have their regi- 
ments in the best order and most perfect in their 
manoeuvres. 

The general officers learned to move a brigade, a 
division, a corps d'artn^e, at- the word of command* 
and with the precision familiar to the experienced 
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ckef de baiaillon, who holds his troop in his hand 
and does with it what he pleases It was no slight 
innovation to bring the soldiers into closer contact 
with the chiefi appointed to lead them to victory. The 
Regulations for the infantry manoeuvres of 1791, 
exhibit a model of conciseness and perspicuity. They 
continued to be the book of the law to the subalterns ; 
but the chiefs were accustomed to vary their appli* 
cation according to the emergencies of war. Thus 
was adopted the practice of facing and fighting with 
the third rank as well as with the first. The move- 
ments were frequently made upon two ranks, to show 
that the third is only a reserve destined to support 
and consolidate the other two. The square, which 
the Arabs had taught the French in Egypt, became 
a fundamental formation. The successive fire by 
ranks was recommended as the best to be employed 
against cavalry, because it has not the defenceless 
intervals of the battalion fire, and because it com* 
bines better than the fire of files with the disposi- 
tions for usu:^ the bayonet. 

Never had France a more formidable army. 
Doubtless the brave men who, in the first three years 
of the war of liberty, started from the earth to the 
number of eight hundred thousand at the cry of 
the country in danger, were more virtuous ; but the 
warriors of 1805 united more experience with almost 
equal enthusiasm. All were new men, all children of 
their own works, all were the forti^nate favourites 
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of glory. The aristocratic spirit of the drawiog- 
rooms bad not yet infected any of them. Each, ac- 
cording to his rank, knew his duty better than in 
1794. The imperial army was more scientifically 
regulated, more plentifully supplied with money, 
clothing, arms, and ammunition, than the armies of 
the Republic had ever been. The same eye over- 
looked, the same arm wielded, the same mind di- 
rected it ; — and these were the eye, the arm, the 
mind of the great general and master. 

Napoleon resolved to have but one sort of infiim- 
try, because the same is fit for every purpose : it is 
the reverse with the cavalry. Different arms, equip- 
ments, and horses, are required, according to the 
different purposes for which they are designed. He 
endeavoured to render the shades of this service more 
distinct. The heavy cavalry was reduced to the 
number indispensable for its employment, which was 
confined to pitched battles. The men wore cuirasses. 
It has long been matter of surprise that sovereigns 
do not give some pieces of defensive armour to all 
soldiers who fight on horsebadc. 

The dragoons, the amphibious production of an 
age when fire-arms were not brought to perfection, 
were nearly disorganized for the expedition to 
England : part of them were dismounted ; this fur- 
nished, instead of good cavalry, a small increase of 
indifferent and expensive infantry. Replaced on 
their horses, they supplied exclusively almost the 
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whole service of the cavalrj in the war in Portu- 
gal and Spain. During the latter years of the im- 
perial government, several regiments of dragoons 
were converted into lancers. MontecucuUi calls 
the lance, ** la reine des armes blanches ;" it is, in fact, 
the most destructive in the hands of the horseman, 
because it is the one that reaches farthest. 
• The horse chasseurs and the hussars, who differ 
only in certain modifications in their uniform, have 
been the easiest to mount, recruit, and train. They 
have also rendered most service in war. Napoleon 
increased their number. The army of the line had \ 
in 1807 two regiments of carabineers, twelve of cui- 
rassiers, thirty of dragoons, twenty- four of chasseurs, ; 
ten of huss»9, making a total of seventy-eight regi- / 
ments of cavalry. ^ 

The troops on horseback retained the monar- 
chical physic^omy longer than the troops on foot. 
The Revolution was less beneficial to them. Dur- 
ing the first campaigns we could scarcely cope with 
the German cuirassiers, the Walloon dragoons, and ^ 
the Hungarian hussars. We rarely presented large 
bodies of cavalry on the ground, and when we did, 
it was most frequently to our disadvantage. 
- Napoleon made but few changes in the internal \ 
regulation of the cavalry. The vicissitudes of war 
often compelled him to form in haste a provision 
squadrons and rq^ents with fresh men and horses. 
It is however by no means so easy to form a cavalry 
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on the sudden as infiuitry. As the greatest part of 
our soil is cultivated by oxen, the French are not na» 
turallj horsemen, and they find it difficult, on ac- 
count of their restless vivacity, to identify themsdves 
with the horse. 

With these organic vices it was to be apprehended 
that the cavalry would decline. The contrary has hap^* 
pened, and may be thus accounted for : conquest fa- 
cilitated the remounts, and furnished finer breeds ai 
horses. The troops on horseback sustained less loss 
than those on foot, and the old raiments having the 
provisional organizations always added to them, con- 
tinned to be richer in veteran soldiers. Young men 
of fiunUy, who find it so difficult to accustom them- 
selves to the austere life of the foot-soldier, furnish- 
ed in a short time active, ardent, and well«mounted 
horsemen. These causes however are insufficient to 
account for the unhoped-for improvement of our ca- 
valry ; the principal one lay in the system adopted 
by Napoleon for the conduct of that arm in war* 

Before his reign a few regiments of heavy cavalry 
formed a reserve to each army. The rest were scat- 
tered among the divisions of itifaiitry. The Emperor 
formed not only the cuirassiers and dragoons, but 
also the chasseurs and hussars, into brigades and di- 
visions. He did more ; he united several divisions to- 
gether, to Qompose with them stronger masses, which 
received the strange name of corps d^arm^e de cava- 
krie. This arrangement has caused some opportu- 
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nities for bold and decisive strokes to be lost. It has 
often happened that bodies of three thousand horse 
have not done what would have been accomplished 
with three hundred, because their leader wished to 
keep his three thousand horse tc^ther for the mo- 
ment and the ground which would permit them to be 
brought into action all at once. The rivalry of the 
two arms has sometimes prevented them from as- 
sisting each other. The battalions, being destitute of 
scouts, have marched on at random, and efforts have 
been without result, for want of a few parties of 
horse to pour upon the enemy when thrown into 
disorder. 

To counterbalance these inconveniencies, most 
of which might be done away by a less exclusive 
ai^dication of this system, considerable advantages 
were obtained. The cavalry has been better pre- 
served, because in marches and cantonments it has 
not been forced to accommodate itself to the paces, 
the halts, and the habits of the infantry. Having been 
better instructed and more flourishing, it has been 
more terrible.to our adversaries. We have not con- 
fined the employment of it as formerly to the com- 
pletkHi of the victory. It has enteied the lists 
against unbroken masses of infantry and cavalry, and 
its ardour has sometimes decided the fate of battles.* 

* Three-fourths of the horses in France were frozen to death 
in Russia. Our cayahy^ re-established after this disaster^ sur- 
pissed itself; and subsequently, in a sadly memonble campaign 
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Officers of cavalry, like the Neys* and the Riche- 
panses, were thinly strewed in the armies of the 
Republic. We have seen at the head c^ the imperial 
squadrons, at the same time, a Murat, a Lasalle, a 
Kellermann, a Montbrun,and other men who excelled 
in the art of regulating and directing the vast hurri- 
canes of the cavalry, theprocella equestris, according 
to the beautifiil expression of Scripture. Next to the 
qualities requisite for a commander-in-chie^ the most 
sublime military talent is that of the general of ca- 
valry. Though you had a coup d^ceil more rapid, and 
a flash of determination more sudden than the steed 
bounding away at full gallop, they are of no avail 
unless you combine with them the vigour of youth, 
good eyes, a powerful voice, and the address and 
agility of a centaur. Above all, it is requisite that 
Heaven should have prod^ally endowed you with 
that precious faculty, which no other can replace, and 
of which it is more niggardly than is generally sup« 
posed, — I mean bravery. 

The French royal corps of artillery had the repu- 
tation of being the first in Europe. It was in the 
raiment of La Fere, the first of that arm, that Buo- 
naparte commenced his military career. The artil^ 

of three days^ it roughly handled the cayalry of the Prusaiaiis^ 
and crushed that of the English. 

* From the yery commencement of the war, and before he 
entered upon a more extensive career, Ney was accounted one 
of the best cayalry officers of France. 
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lerj gave itself up with enthusiasm to the impulse 
of the Revolution, but its discipline scarcely suffered at 
all, because it comprehended a great fiind of good 
sense and patriotism. The artillery took accordingly 
an active part in the defence of the country, and in the 
oflensive attempts of the armies in 1798 andl793. At 
that time great numbers of cannon were taken into 
battle. The four-pounders were attached to the bat- 
talions of infiintry. The howitzers, the eight, the 
twelve, and even the sixteen -pounders particularly 
apinropriated to si^s, then formed batteries of six 
to twelve guns, called batteries of position. An im- 
provement suited to French impetuosity had recently 
been borrowed from the Prussians, for the field- 
service. It consisted in mounting on horseback a 
certain number of gunners, who, by that means, 
arrived on the ground at the same time as the best 
horsed pieces, were always ready to work them, and 
having it in their power to escape more easily from 
those who would have attacked them, kept up the 
cannonade longer and closer. The horse artillery 
was composed, on its first formation, of the nimblest 
ardllery-men, and was afterwards recruited with the 
^lite of the grenadiers. It performed prodigies. In 
the campaigns in Germany, mere captains of that 
arm were seen to acquire the reputation of gene- 
rals. It was not long before the generals would 
not have any other artillery, as from being more 
moveable and more efficient, less of it was re- 
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quired, and the columns of the train were lightened 
in proportion. 

Over-fondness for good things is always produc* 
tive of bad consequences. The artillery on foot, dis* 
Gouraged by the formation and augmentation of the 
horse-artillery, began to lose the military spirit, and 
the new gunners, being limited to the manual ja- 
hour of the arsenals and parks, remained peasants 
and became reasoners. This was perceived in 
the defence of the fortresses in Italy during the 
disastrous campaign of 1799.* The well-educated 
officers^ left in great number in a corps less muti^ 
lated than others by emigration, had voluntarily con- 
fined themselves within the establishments of the 
mateineL The young were discouraged at the sight 
of a career in which promotion appeared to be oh* 
structed. The chiefs of the arm were reduced in 
the field to the essential but obscure part of com- 
missaries of instruments of war and ammunition. 

Napoleon made a revolution in the service of the 
artillery conformable with the changes which long 
wars could not fail to produce in the moral of the 
army. When the ardour of one side, opposed to the 
discouragement of the other, is no longer sufficient for 
gaining battles, it becomes necessary to break the lines 

* After the retreat of the army of the Rhine and Moselle, in 
1796) Oeneral Moreau had companies of gunners on horseback 
to perform the service of the artillery in the advanced works of 
the teles du pant of Huningen and Kehl. 
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which resist. The surest method of accomplishing 
this is, to concentrate on the point of attack, a stronger 
fire than the enemy can bring to bear for its defence. 
It is the judicious disposition and simultaneous em- 
{doyinent of a numerous artillery that furnish these 
nxultiplied fires. The Emperor increased the field 
artillery to such an extent, as to have in the armiies 
beyond the Rhine five guns to every thousand men, 
and augmented the niunber of men of this arm to 
one hundred thousand three hundred and thirty-six ; 
nearly as many as the whole army of the King of 
Prance formerly contained.* 

Among these myriads of cannon the horse-ar- 
tillery reverted to its natural destination. It was em- 
ployed in the^pmewB^and principally in the cavalry, ZCJcit^-c^ 
which having no fire of its own, is chiefly obliged to 
borrow it elsewhere, at least to defend itself. The 
artillery, habitually disposed by large batteries, re* 
turned under the command of its immediate chiefs. 

Well-educated artillerymen then thronged to the 
armies, old ones from the work-shops and manu* 
factories, as well as new ones from the schools 
where the instruction of the profession had been 
brought to perfection. The services of such were not 

* During the campaign of Wagram, the Emperor gave the 
T^iments of infantry four-pounders which were served by foot- 
soldiers : it was an expedient for getting a numerous artillery 
forwarded with less embarrassment than if it had been collected 
together in divisions and parks. 
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rejected as had passed through dl the details of manU 
pulation in the state of privates, and made amends 
for a less enlightened theory by their superior prac- 
tice. Could it be forgotten that in more difficuk 
times they had^ almost singly supported the glory of 
the corpd ? £bl6, the first officer of artillery in the 
war of the Revolution, belonged to this class. The 
subalterns were assured of a share in promotion 
sufficiently large to reconcile their just claims with 
the destination of a scientific body. The corps of 
artillery has manifested little ambition for the lux- 
ury of the science. It has been contented with not 
remaining behind-hand in the knowledge necessary for 
its art, and always to do more and better than was re- 
quired of it. The regiments of this arm, choosing re- 
cruits out of the conscription before the other troops, 
kept up a vigorous set of men ; and the soldiers who 
dealt death at a distance, continued to show them- 
selves the most intrepid in braving it close at hand* 

The artillery train was indisputably one of the 
most useful military institutions of the Emperor 
Napoleon's. The business of horsing and driving the 
cannon and ammunition-waggons had been pre- 
viously committed to contractors destitute of either 
patriotism or virtue. Although the new arrange- 
ment probably cost a little more money, nothing was 
lost by it, for the soldiers of the train rivalled the 
gunners in discipline and courage. 

Twenty-five years of war, and a comparison with 
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the araenak and machines of the Continent of Eu« 
rope which have fallen into our power, have not led 
to any important change in what was practised in 
France. Some alterations in the calibre and new am- 
munition waggons have been tried ; but these have 
been again relinquished for the old mode of construc- 
tion fixed by Gribeauval. The management of this 
important part of the public expenditure has been 
conducted by the . officers of the corps with rigid 
economy, and according to the forms established a 
century ago. In this corps and in that of the en- 
gineers antique probity took refuge, when banished 
firom the other administrative services. 

It was frequently proposed to Napoleon to unite 
the artillery and the engineers. According to the 
general position, the division of labour contributes 
to the perfection of the arts : but in this particular 
instance, why incorporate bodi^ so useful in thei r 
present oiganization ? The Emperor had not the im- 
prudence to try the experiment; but he collected 
the pupils of both arms in an institution to which 
the Polytechnic School served as a nursery. This 
school, after having been a focus of light to France 
and Europe, was re^constructed on a narrower and 
less liberal plan. The profession of arms took the 
prefierence of all others in the mind of Napoleon. 
He transformed a nursery of savans into a seminary 
for warriors. 

Ever since the second campaign of the war of 
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liberty, when the use of tents was ahaodooed, 
our soldiers built their huts with a dexterity and 
promptitude which proved their great aptitude for 
exrery kind of work. The Emperor made them dig 
sea?ports on the coast of Boulogne, and frequently 
employed them in constructing fortifications. Still 
they always manifested a dislike to handle the sho- 
vel and the pickaxe any where but under the fire 
of the enemy. 

Vauban, in the year 1688, urgently solicited the 
minister Louvois for a body of men to execute the 
labours of sieges under the direction of engineers. A 
century later there was not yet such a corps. Befinre 
the Revolution the name of sappers was given to cer- 
tain companies of the regiments of artillery, which» 
besides working the guns, were employed in sailing 
in the polygons, and were also occasionally lent to 
the engineers. To <piploy for two purposes soldiers 
obejdng two masters was a mistaken economy. The 
National Convention instituted the g^iuine sapp»«i 
who were at fiirst organized in companies anil aiter-^ 
wards in battalions, and soon acquired a renown 
proportionate to the degree of intelligence and auda* 
city which the exercise of their profession requires* 

The miners were restored to the engineers, frcMB 
whom they ought never to have been separated^ 
The engineers also reclaim the pontonniers. Not- 
withstanding the apparent reasonableness of this 
claim, the artillery has retained them. It has been 
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thought that the power which this arm has at its 
disposal, from its arsenals, its parks, its train, and 
the numeroiis persons it employs, would furnish 
better resources for constructing, transporting and 
working moveable bridges, than any other oombi- 
nation could supply. 

The engineers raise permanent and temporary for- 
tifications ; they attack and defend strong places ; 
and they go to war. It may be affirmed that in these 
three respects there is no military body in the world 
which possesses greater skill and patriotism than our 
cori>s of engineers. The constructions, repairs and 
entailments of Alexandria, Antwerp, Juliers, and 
of five hundred other places, afford sufficient proofe 
that the art of Vauban has not declined in the hands 
of the Marescots, tt^e Chasseloups and the Haxos. 
Europe has been studded with our redoubts and our 
entrenchments. In si^es the o^^cers of the engineers 
were the soul of the attack and the nerve of the de- 
fence. In these operations their experience has col- 
lected a multitude of improvements, the publication 
of which would extend the domain of science. In 
the field they undertook the duty of reconnoissances, 
and were the best, not to say our only staffH3$cers. 
Where else should we have found men so highly 
educated and whose devotedness might be put to 
so many trials ? 

The staff properly so called has not had any con- 
sistence, or formed a corps, in our armies. In this 
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denonunation were induded. the gieneral 
officers and their aid-de-camps, the cominandants 
and adjutants of fortresses, the adjutant-command- 
antSy and their assistants. 

The sons of placemen, the ancient nobles, the 
new nobles, all who wished to pursue the military 
profession pleasantly, and to arrive rapidly at ho- 
nours and power, obtained the post of aid-de-campu 
Napoleon tried to check their rage for promotion ; 
he decided that aid-de*camps should serve in the 
corps of infantry and cavalry, where officers learn 
to lead soldiers by living with them, before they 
could pretend to superior rank. The influence 
of the court atmosphere, however, often ran counter 
to the sound doctrines of the generalissimo, and the 
rule was frequently violated. It is the nature of 
courts to infect armies. 

Tlie posts of conynandants and adjutants of the 
home fortresses were reserved, as honourable retreats 
for officers maimed or grown old in the service: 
abroad, these posts, being rather political than military, 
became the prey of persons who belonged to no corp8» 
and oflfered but little guarantee to the government 
Several officers employed as commandants of towns 
who had been previously disbanded, and returned to 
the service in hopes of amassii^, or increasing their 
little savings, became the habitual intermediators 
between the army and the inhabitants of the con- 
quered countries. The vulgar insolence and arbitrary 
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departmeDt of some of them have contributed to 
render the French name odious to foreigners. ^ 

The adjutant-generals and their assistants were 
created by the Constituent Assembly, to combine the 
functions exercised by the general staff of the army 
and the particular staffs of the infantry and cavalry. 
The institution had subsisted scarcdy three years, 
when it was discredited by the bad choice of the C!om- 
mittee of Public Welfare and the representatives of 
the people on missions. Nevertheless, in the army 
of the Rhine, which was the least shaken of all by 
the revolutionary tempest, the officers who were fond 
of $tudy devoted themselves to the duties of the staff. 
Desaix, Saint Cyr,* Abatucci, Decaen, and others 
of the same dass, were adjutant-generals: func- 
tions imperfectly defined were thus enlarged by the 
personal merit of those who exercised them. It was 
otherwise in Italy. General Buonaparte thought 
lightly of men who neither directed machines of war 
nor soldiers ; he considered the service of the staff 
as a passage, not as a career. The adjutant-generals 
were nearly assimilated to general officers by the 
resemblance of name and uniform : the First Consul 
itripped them of those ornaments, and joining two 
words which were astonished to find themselves 
coupled together, called them adjutant-command- 
ants. The door of promotion was almost closed 

* Mcvreau said of Desaix and St. Cyr : " With the one you 
are sure to gain battles, with the other not to lose them.*' 
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against them when k was thrown open to all besides. 
To punish a negligent or culpable chief of a corps 
he was made adjutant-commandant. By abridging 
the consideration of a class of officers placed high 
in the hierarchy, it was to be expected that less 
service would be obtained from them. 

The labour of the desk, which was inconsiderable 
in the old wars, became with the increase of our armies 
and our parade of responsibility, complicated beyond 
measure. The Emperor insisted on having before 
him, wherever he was and at all hours, the most 
circumstantial statements of the force and position 
of his troops, of the hospitals, arsenals, and maga- 
zines: hence the preparation of such statements 
came to be considered as one of the most important 
duties of the staff. The secrets of castrametation 
and the opening of the march, formerly so highly 
prized, have fallen in estimation, as well on ac- 
count of the different manner of making war, as 
because the experience common to all has reduced 
to its just value what is but the A B C of the pro- 
fession. The regiments, familiarized with the study 
of grounds and geographical processes, performed 
the reconnoissances better than assistants promoted 
without examination and without selection. The 
general officers took entirely on themselves the duty 
of determining the positions and placing the troops. 
What then was left to the adjutant-commandants em- 
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ployed as chiefe of the staff of (Uvisions ? Nothing 
bat the transmissiDn of orders, the obligation to se- 
cond the general, dnd the dispatch of daily reports 
and statements to the chief of the staff of the army. 
Every body did not understand in the same sense 
the direct action which they had a right to exercise 
on the troops and in the administration ; though in- 
vested with the rank of colonel, their importance 
was still farther diminished when the separation of 
the arms and the institution of the corps ^armie 
gave a shock to the divisionary sjrstem. 

This change, like many others, sprang from the 
great encampmait on the shores of the ChanneL 
The divisions of the Sambre and Meuse, and of the 
Rhine, in which the cavalry and infantry were 
united, and hastened, whenevar their company of 
horse-artillery was compromised, to the assistance of 
their comrades and friends in distress — these fine di- 
visions exhibited as close a resemblance to the Ro- 
man l^ons as is compatible with the nature of our 
weapons. When the military forces were dqdoyed 
on a greater space, several generals in chief, and 
Moreau in particular, judged that a too minute divi- 
sion was detrimental to the execution of orders, and 
to the unity of movements. In the year 1800), several 
divisions of the armies of the Rhine and Italy were 
united under the command of a general officer, who 
received for this purpose the temporary commission 
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of lieutenant to the general in chief. The division, 
nevertheless, remained united, and in this mechanism 
the lieutenancy was a superfluous wheel. 

Three years later, some generals in chid^, who 
were nominated marshals of the emfare as soon as 
that dignity was instituted, commanded the corpi 
iarmAt at Boulogne, Ostend, and Montreuil. These 
bodies were real armies, for they carried with them 
all that was requisite for marching, supporting them- 
selves, and fighting. The divisions lost their con- 
sistency; the cavalry, as we have said, was with- 
drawn from them, and the artillery %ured in them 
only on paper. The different arms were separated ; 
the general officers, being limited to the command 
of a single class of troops, were no longer more 
than downright colonels.* It may be questioned 
whether this modification of the system under which 
the army had conquered, was either beneficial or ne- 
cessary. The Emperor adopted it, not so much as 
an absolute improvement as for his own convenience; 
the fixed commands of his lieutenants, which were 
calculated by the number of men capable of being di- 
rected with success on the ground, by a chief of mode- 

* We are here stating the imperial organisation, that is, the 
organisation of the armies oommanded by the Emperor in per- 
son. Part of the war in Spain was carried on without any in- 
termediator between the general staffs of armies and the divi- 
sions, and things were found to go on perfectly well. The cam- 
paigns in the Peninsula also produced numerous modifications in 
the service of the troops, and in the manners of the officer and 
soldier, to which we shall not fail to advert. 
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rate abflities, served to reUeve him from the necessity 
of attending to a multitude of troublesome details. 
To them bdonged the mechanical arrangements and 
technical execution ; to him alone the conception 
and direction of enterprizes. 

In the rear of the carps (Tarmie of Napoleon, 
marched a reserve which never had its equal : the Im- 
perial Guard represented the glory of the army, and 
the majesty of the empire. Its. officers and men 
« were selected from among those whom the brave 
had designated as the bravest ; all of them were 
covered with scars. Bred amid dangers, they had 
lived much in a few years ; and no one was aston- 
ished to hear the name of old guard given to a 
corps, the oldest members of which had not reach- 
ed the age of forty. Though their sovereign loaded 
them with favours, still the recompense was always 
inferior to the service. Napoleon, honour, and 
France, were blended in their admiration and fi- 
delity. Not one of them thought that this 
fidelity would ever call them to defend the im- 
perial crown against popular tumult; all were 
proud that- to their courage had been committed 
the duty of keeping it residendent in the eyes of 
foreigners; the pleasures of the great city never 
relaxed their discipline. Carried to the fields of bat- 
tle, on foot by forced marches, in boats or in car- 
riages, the news of their arrival struck terror into 
the hearts of their enemies. By successive aug- 
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mentations the Emperor raked the effectire of his 
guard to 8ixty«-e]gfat battalions, thirty^one squad* 
roQs and eighty piieces of artillery. In the diys of 
his prosperity he employed it only in detached por- 
tions : fifteen whole years it remained standing amid 
horrors and ruins, solid as a piilar of granite.* One 
day it succumbed. — Ob that day the jcke of the 
foreigner pressed heavily tipon France. On the 
tombs of these heroes our children will inscribe these 
wwds, which were uttered during the heat of the 
conflict : *^ The Guard may perish, but wiU never 
surrender." 

The system of our army administration was vicious. 
It was not however, destitute either of good regu« 
lotions, or of men capable of enforcing their execution. 
The evil arose from two capital causes : the one is, 
that the art of supplying the wants of the soldier, 
depending like other arts on material processes, can- 
not be applied to armies surpassing a certain nu- 
merical force, or the movements of which exceed a 
certain degree of rapidity. The other cause was 
inha^nt in the character of the man who governed 
our destinies. As the fabulous Eolus sets the winds 
at liberty to disturb the waves, so Napoleon let loose 
the passions to convulse the world. Now the pas* 
sions, even the noblest, are always ready to fire with 
indignation at the order which chalks out a line for 
talents and destroys enthusiasm. 

* Such was the term applied to it by General Buonaparte 
on the field of battle at Marengo. 
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The commissariat, the name of which is old under 
the monarchy, gained importance at the Revolu- 
taoQ. At that time a disposition prevailed to dimi- 
nish the military power ; which it is always proper 
to do, when the safety of the state is not compro* 
mised. To the management of the military stores 
both in the interior of the regiments and elsewhere, 
was united for some time the cognizance of of* 
fences OHnmitted by the officers and soldiers, and 
the conduct of the trials. The discredit which at- 
tached to old institutions scarcely at all affected the 
commissaries of war. Very few of them considered 
themsdves obliged to go to the crusade beyond the 
Rhine. Their corps, almost untouched, and there- 
fore rich in traditions, was reinforced by distinguish- 
ed persons. So long as our soldiers who were en- 
gaged in repelling the first hostile in varion,pontinued 
stationary at the fortresses and lived upon the maga^ 
sines, the commissariat retained the importance of 
an independent magistracy. 

When offensive war commenced^ the republican ar« 
mies^ broken into divisions, marched on an extended 
firont, because they were obliged to draw their sub- 
sistenoe from the country which they traversed. No 
such thing as centrality in the administration was 
any longer practicable. Recourse was had to re- 
quisitions in kind, made partially, and from day to 
day, at all points where any want was felt. This 
mode of supply requiring the continual co-operation 
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of the military authorities^ as well for the calculation 
of the resburces as for levying them, imposed on the 
general of division the performance of an additional 
duty — ^that of subsisting the soldiers. For the ful- 
filment of this duty, sometimes more difficult than 
any other, the commissary of war was an enlight- 
ened, active, indispensable, but subordinate agent. 
If the administrative corps had chosen to entrench 
itself behind the law by which it had been consti- 
tuted, and which was not changed, it would have 
had most part of the time nothing to do. It chose 
rather to suffer its functions to be debased than to 
relinquish them. The military, accustomed to judge 
by what they see, ceased to regard the depository of 
ministerial power as more than a subaltern, and the 
director of the provision department but as a suttler, 
although the first of his class. The fundamental dis- 
tinction between inspectors, responsible persons, and 
manipulators, was done away ; for there was no trace 
of responsibility, and all was manipulation. Add to 
these causes of decline, the contempt naturally felt by 
soldiers for men who go to war without incurring the 
dangers of the field of battle, and none will be sur- 
prised that the commissaries of war should not have 
retained sufficient consistence to direct and con- 
trol with success the financial administration of the 
regiments. The duty of reviews, the basis of all 
responsibility, suffered in consequence ; and they even 
soon ceased to be practised in the field. 
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The troops were fed at the expense of the con- 
quered countries, and it was of very little ' conse- 
quence whether the functionaries appointed to the 
superintendence of this service enj6yed more or less 
eimsideration. They were paid, however, by the 
satbnal exchequer, and as the application of the 
puMic money nearly affected the Government, it was 
natural that it should seek to give importance to the 
dispensers of its funds. The decree of the consuls, 
dated 9 Pluviose, year VIIL deprived the commissa- 
rifis of war of the administrative police of the armed 
corps, and transferred it to another corporation, the 
first members of which were taken from the head of 
the commissariat, and from among the general and 
superior officers not on actual service. The inspec- 
tors of renews assumed at the outset an imposing 
attitude, because high ranks were conferred Upon 
them. They kept it up after they had lost the in- 
ttgnia of rank, because their functions only gave 
tbem relations of superiority with the military, in- 
dividually or collectively. 

The divisionary system had contributed to the 
decline of the commissaries of war. The establish- 
ment of corps d^armie, and a more concentrated 
system of war, had the effect of restoring to them, 
if not their former consequence, at least a less 
general dependence, and better defined functions. 
But the wound inflicted by the dismemberment of 
the inspection of reviews was then still bleeding. 

VOL. I. H 
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Hie new corps had carried with it the tradkiobal 
authority and the honorary rights. The dd coqw^ 
taddenly deprived of a considerable number of itn 
best subjects, did not comprise the stnff requisite for 
filling tlHs Toid, and the career was too readily opM<» 
ed to men who were not qualified fibril bytheto 
early education and the nature of their acquirements* 
The 2eal of the commissariat appeared never* 
theless to increase more and nuMre, the less it was ap^ 
predated. In the course of a quarter of a oentwpy 
all the systems of administration have been triedi 
firom that which provides supplies long befixrdiand; 
to that of authorised plunder. The commissaries 
of war have submitted to every thing. Asriduooi 
application of mind, bodily fatigue, sacrifices of seU^ 
love — ^nothihg has damped their desire of being use** 
fill. Rarely assbted, and at times thwarted by the 
superior authority, their efforts have been parti^ 
cularly meritorious in the wars between army and 
people, in which the generative elements of order 
were to spring from the very bosom of confiisioii* 
We shall see in the course of this work commissa- 
ries of war displaying, in the formation of a magm«> 
Eine, the organization of a convoy, the provisioning 
of a fortress, more administrative talent^ and grea« 
ter strength of understanding, than would have bees 
requisite in r^ular times for governing a 6taie» 
Acts of this nature are in general consigned to 
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obseufeitjr/ but vhen the enacgj of the toktltilce 
ofcroome , and the importatice of the results ob-. 
teinedt have impressed on them the stamp of greit^ 
oess^ it is right that histoiy should record them ftr 
the eneouragement of those who may be placed iit 
fimilar circomstanoes. 

The persons employed in the civil adaunistratiotr 
were taken at random, and removable at the fiett^ 
sure of the first comer. In the time of the Dtuec^ 
tory their ill-gotten wealth insuUed the noUe po^ 
i^erty of the warriors ; under Napoleon they had 
the manners of their condition. The services whidi 
they rendered^ though not always disinterested^ 
wisre more valuable than we had a right to expeet 
firom a dass of men consigned to the uncertainty of 
a precarious ataation. ' 

As we made continual use of the local resources# 
the materiel of the administration whidi our armies 
carried with them was very limited, and expexienoe 
in war had not improved it. Our ambulances wero 
not proportionate to our wants. We used neither 
povtaUe bake-houses nor moveable ovens. The 
proviaion-waggoBs were hc»vy and dumsy. The 
imperial decree of the 26th of March 1807, formed 
the equipages into battalions. This innovation, the 
idba of whidi was suggesrked by the artillery tratn^ 
was not supported by the same stimulants of pa«* 
triotism and honour. 

u 2 
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The subaltern agents of the medical service also re- 
ceived a military organization. It was easy to estab- 
lish it, for the attendants on the infirmaries were cho- 
sen from. among the old soldiers; although little ad- 
vantage has been derived from it for the improvement 
of the system of hospitals. The hospitals ! . . .It is here 
that humanity in tears accuses ambition of its crimes. 
(Generous hearts could no longer throb at the tale of 
victory ; our laurels were drowned in a sea of blood. 
The conscripts lived too fast to last long. Pectoral 
affections in the north, and diseases of the stomach 
in the south, swept them off by thousands. The con- 
stant movements of the armies, and the uncertainty 
of the lines of operation, did not always admit of the 
estaUishment of r^ular hospitals, and incessantly 
compromised evacuations. The wounded were fre- 
quently left behind for want of the means of convey- 
ance. Whether victors or vanquished j we lost four 
times as many men by the disorders inseparable from 
our system of war, as by the fire or the sword of the 
enemy. 

The army, nevertheless, adored its fortunate gene- 
tal, and it still doated on him, even when undeceived 
respecting his providence for it. 'To be able to solve 
this enigma one must have known Napoleon, the 
life of camps and of glory ; and above all, one must 
have a French head and heart. Did the plague- 
stricken soldier at Jaffa push away the hand applied 
to his sore, because that hand had snatched him 
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fiom his aatiye soil and dragged him into the focus 
of . odntagioii ? The £mperor strove to repair by 
individltal attenticHis a small portion of the evils 
resulting from his combinations. After a battle he 
visited tlie hospitals in person, or sent thither his 
iriacipal officers. After his example the generals 
to(^ a lively interest in the wel&re of the sick and 
woupded. Our surgery, directed in the armies * by 
able chiefe, has retained its pre-eminence in Europe, 
The . country owes unbounded gratitude to the mo» 
dest services of the officers of health. Placed be- 
tween the cupidity of the administrators and the 
ambition of the military officers, this respectable 
class of citizens has set an example of devotedness, 
the purity of winch was never sullied by merce^ 
nary views. 

To the corps of inspectors of reviews the law had 
confided the direction of the councils of administra- 
tion of the regiments : this is what was termed the 
administrative police. The councils had but a no- 
minal authority. They deliberated pro/ormd, or 
rather they did not deliberate at all, and the mem- 
bers signed individually the collective acts. In point 
of &ctf the colonel was the sole administrator ; the 
inspector of reviews, satisfied with insuring the 
interests of the treasury by precisely ascertaining 
the effective, deemed the operations completed on 
the presentation of the vouchers, and rarely car- 
ried his scrutiny any farther. The ministerial pro- 
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Mbitiont wme teradij repe«tod»lmt dm not fMvi 
iUqpil deductioDf bdng mode fimn tiie pqr (^ the 
troops^ under favour of the comforts which thej oc- 
"okskmally enjoyed in cutomncuts, Bometiinei fiur the 
j^urpose of keqaiDg sapperg^ and pgying musicumi» at 
Others to add fiiTohnis embdlifihmarts to thor diai» 
Mau7 a cdonel altered by his private authority iaa-- 
portaut portions of the umform : one ordered die hafar 
to becropped ; another enjoined the resumpdon of 
hair^powder. A multitude of details which in crther 
countries are determined by regulations, were left ia 
France to the caprice of the chiefs^ who su c o cad td 
each other with a rapidity equal to that of the Bii«> 
litary movanents. The arUtraiy part of this wj^ 
tern was. tempered only by the paternal influence of 
the captains, and by the interest which the cohmtii 
had in being honoured aad beloved fay thoee firma 
whose conduct they expected their reputation and 
promotion. Napoleon said that a little irrqiularily 
was not unbeconung the French character ; but be 
would have b^^n to be uneasy had the troops ap- 
peared dissatisfied. He required above all things 
good officers and intrepid soldiers. This tlKnq^ht 
always diverted him from secondary eoasidttrations. 

He who^ in order to make himself acquainted with 
the French army, should study its written legida- 
don would undertake an irksome and useless task. 
In this mass tX. imperial ordinances and ministerial 
dedsione, which would fill a hundred vdumes, oor« 
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imfM meet him 9t every step : he woyld 
be uaaUe to dttttegaiah what ordnra are still in totcoi 
vhat h«re been tffarQgated,aiid what never were acted 
it0on. In every cauntrf , bat evpedaUy in oar Franoe, 
there is a prodigious difference between preoq^ and 
•t^^tMwt^ what oi«ht to be done and wh^ is 
dene. Amidst a sterile abundance our codes sinned 
by iDtKCMabfe omfawimifli Th«s we waited till the 
lit of Maf» 1812, befinre we inserted in them a pe- 
nal law against those who should treat stioat cBfi^ 
talation in the opai field We never had for the 
service of the army a regulation adapted to the sys« 
tern of divisions and permanent corps Sarmie ;* the 
rahrtanfi between the artillery and the engineers, and 
above all thsseof the administration with the staff 
have oontinned vague and undefined. By the side of 
sndi imperfi^ctions some splendid acts revealed the 
finger of the fp^eat man. Of this class we shall cite 
the imperial debree relative to the eagles <tf the 
Mgiaients, which one mi§^t imagine to have been 

» 

* There existed for the service of the troops in the field two 
regulations^ one of the 12th of April 17B8^ relative to the* 
caralrjr, the other of the 5th of April 1792, relative to die 
infiuitry, both fimndod on old anraagoniesits and bolh nearly 
aabiswn: to the army. During the w with Austria* in 1809, 
the Emperor felt the necessity of a regolation for the field. It 
would have taken time and trouble to draw up a good one, and 
nothing more was done than to reprint in haste the r^ulatioa 
of iSie 6th of April 17B2> with some alterations^ the principal of 
#iliBh was the mbstitQtioii of the word h^raqut for /en/r. 
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frsmed in the Roman senate on ^ motion of 
Scipio; and that of the a4th of December, I8II9 
on the defence of- places of war, which breathes mch 
an heroic knowledge of the human heart and of tlie 
military profession. 

War, considered as a technical science, haa mads 
constant but slow advances, from the 'first empk^- 
ment of gunpowder to the revival <^ the equal step, 
and to the improvement of the system of firiag in 
the Prussian armies. It will now probably remain 
stationary till some capital discovery shall produce 
a revolution in the arts. In feet, twenty-four yean 
of i)attles, fought with the whole world by the moat 
intellectual ci nations, have not suggested any altera* 
tion in the principal weapon of the modems, the 
muricet provided with the bayonet ; and the science 
of tactics has scarcely been carried beyond the com* 
iHnations devised by the great Frederic. 

But the applications of the science of war have 
been varied to infinity ; sound notions have become 
general, and prejudices have been dispelled. The 
lowest officer of our in£antry would smile with pity 
at the grave dissertations of our predecess^NTS on 
deep order and shallow order. 

Could a horse-artillery-man believe, that twdve 
years before the Revolution volumes were written to 
prove that moveableness is a superfluous quality for 
cannon, and that the same pieces mounted on the 
same carriages, are equally serviceable along the 
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00Mt8» on rmapavtet ki rieges^^and in the Md ! We 
have 6haken 4jS the yok^ 6( uadess fortresses. We are 
ao longer satisfied widi rictories attended witU na 
fesull Hie luxury which returned with monarchical 
institatiohs^ having penetrated no deeper than the first 
Ii^en of the army, it has beisn enabled, light in bag- 
gi^e^ and. industrious in r^^ard. to the means of strib- 
sittience, to emancipate itsdf to a certain extent from 
ike tranuneJs . of lines of operation. A general has 
brought into action at once a hundred and eighty 
thousand men, and five hundred pieces of cannon, on 
the same field of battle. 

Strat^y has made great advances and completed 
the science of war. Michad Angelo said one day 
eoneerning the • Pantheoty'at Rome : '* I will raise it 
fimr hundred feet abo^ the ground :" and he jdaced 
it on tiie top of the church of St. Peter. The same 
kind of thing was done in our days with the theory 
of the movements of armies. The old King of 
Prussia gained battles by the employment of the 
oblique order ; Napoleon made use of it to conquer 
kingdoms in a week or in a month. He obtained 
more ^ctensive advantages from it because he affiled 
it on a larger scale. FoUow the profound strate- 
gist in the brilliant manoeuvres of talent and hardi* 
hood which preceded the days of Marengo, Ulm, 
Austerlitz, and Jena. See him afterwards take his 
fidd of battle, and. you will no longer be sur|Mri£ed 
that a single victory should overthrow a state. 
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Such thiagSf indesd, are not beaefita to 
Better w«re it for them that the quarrdf of kii^ 
sbouldi be settled with twenly thoiuaad men than 
wiHi two hundred thousand. The pn^udice ^MA 
doiopaed the moat numerouB armies to hesiege Beiu 
gea^c^Zoom preparatory to entering Holland, or to 
laduce the most peltrj town in Flanden befim thej 
could think of penetrating into the heart of Franoe 
— rthis prejudice diminished the evils of #Br» if not in 
their intensity, at least in their developement* l%e 
Itte of imts preserved the troops from pemioioaa 
diseases. 

All this is true ; but still pe<^ will never retnm 
to the system of small armies, or to aieges of con* 
vention, or to canvas houses.^ Every be Big e r e n t 
power will continue to do much harm to itsdf, in 
the hope more or less founded of doing ttill more to 
its adversary. Let us look higher for the rmiedy; 

* Some philaathit^ warriors liave wished that tl|e oae ef 
tents might be revived* This wish resembles that expressed 
in the sixteenth century by the Montlucs and the Bayards, that 
people would relinquish the use of those treacherous weapons* 
by means of wUeh a ooward lurldng beUnd a bush dispotdieB 
the brsFe man whom lie would not dare te look in ths fine; He 
who should carry on war with tentSj would always have eaenm* 
brances of transport, which would render him inferior to another 
who is without them. If the nations of the North ever make 
imptions into the Souths which is as much to be apprehended 
■ow as at any ionner period, they wBl not eome and encamp 
under canvas houses* 
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lil US Mek it ki the ftee maniliestation of pabKe 
ifpivacia, ui iD$feitatioii$ strong enough to resist tiie 
fafMUvidiud will of rulers, aiid to limit their power, so 
tkat they shdl be no more than the servants, mwe 
or less aUe^ c£ the general interests. The sjHrit of 
liberty will destroy the military spirit. Princes win 
no longi^ be allowed to make nations slaughter one 
$Boatha for the interest of dynasties or the whims of 
ambition. Governors, whatever may be their title 
or the origin of their power, will not be able to main* 
tain themseltes without the sacrifice of self to the ge- 
neral will. Nations, on comparing the calamities of 
wsr with the slender advantages of victory, will no 
longer set up the war-cry, excepting in very rare eir* 
cunntances, when the point at issue is to live free or 
parish, as was the case with France in 1793, when 
her eaislence was threatened by the unjust coalition 
of the sovereigns of Europe. 

Chreet events are the best school for mankind, and 
war is the apprenticeship to war. As the last cam- 
paigns of the thirty years' war fermed the Cond^ 
and the Turennes for the age of Louis XIV., so Na* 
pdieon had his choice among the mighty geniuses 
to which the Revolution had given birth. He also 
made generds, and in great numbers: some whom 
accident placed about him in the campaigns in 
Italy; others who were brought to his notice during 
the wars in . whidi he was subsequently enga^;ed. 
To conquer and to find the instruments of conquest 
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were the butiiiess of his life. Fmndei they Wi 
diqxwed to hare no other prospects, no other .desigiii^ 
DO othar will, than the prospects, the desjgos, and 
the wiU, of their master, he never adked men what 
were their former or what were theur present opi- 
nims, but what they could do« History will recdiid 
that several of his aid-de-camps, and these not 
such as he had least esteem for» had voted agaiut 
the Consulship for life.* 

The military reputations founded in his raga are 
neverthelen far from having equalled those acquivsd 
in the.tune (tf the Republic, and the generals whohave 
rendered their names cdlebrated during both periods^ 
have shone with less lustre in the seoMfl This need 
not be matter of astonishment. In the .first plaoe, 
a court, how new soever it may be, were it even a 
head^quarters transformed .but yest»day, is a field 
opened to mediocrity. The necessities of the profession 
of courtier are constantly lowering the men who have 
most real value. Napoleon exercised greater influ- 
ence over minds as a monarch than he did as a wanior, 
and he trained up servants about him and not pupils. 
The example of his high fortune, the ambition 



* DrQU0tj one of the finest characters of our age; Moatoii, 
Count de ^obau> an excellent soldier ; Bernard, general officer 
of engineers, forced by the misfortunes of the times to offer 
to the United Btates of North America services which were 
accepted with avidity, and which will there at least be naefid to 
the cause of humanity. 
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bt loTed to excke^ the great existeueet wliioh he 
created, inspired not merely the desire of glory, but 
ar fatsien ^ exaltation ; and his lieutenants dreamt 
as mud» of winmng kingdoms as of winning battles, 
^r of the hononr of dieddiog lustre on tfaemselTes 
'aadron FVance. 

' Besides/ to which. of his pupils did Homer traos^ 
mit the secret of the Iliad ? * The talent of Napoleon* 
redolent of inspiration and genius, was not of a nature 
toftrm a sdiool. On tiie one hand, his immense su* 
^periority over those around him producedin them 
^an extreme diffidence of their own idbiltties ; on the 
oAer hand, his absolute power fettered independent 
minds, and scarcely allowed a happy idea to spring 
from any brain but his own. It suited neither his 
pditics nor hb humour to awaken transcendent 
merit, and especially to give it too iree scope. In the 
armies which the Emperor conunanded in person, 
the generals had no qiportumties fully to display 
dtemsdves* Besides, Napoleon sometimes employed 
men against the grain of their aptitude, or he gave 
them fcnroes insufficient to succeed ; or perhiqis he 
proseesled with coolness operations hotly begun, 
diverted as he was by new conceptions. This fa- 
vDured lover of Fortune would have been disposed 
to consider as infidelities any favours whioh the god- 
dess might grant to another. Under the mortifica- 
tion arising . from the miscarriage of enterprizes, he 
consoled himself when . informed that . the 
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UA ^Kchuand, '' Ofa ! if Urn Saipeior Ittd bwl 
there!" 

Mjonefwtf the brflfiant hwtre died by the es? 
ipbits of a aagie mdmdoal has ecli{)eed: aH ekbw 
Ivories; and if» dtiring a piotMdted if«Br» thete haw 
been drcumstanGes in which our gteatoatwanim 
have appeared but dwarfi^ it it bteaaee.tliej were 
MOO by the side of a paid. 

Several generals dassed by us ia 1^ aeoooA OKw 
der would hold the first rank among th0 troopi <«f 
liyal powers. It would be difficult to conceife Whet 
varied capacities and what elevated charactecs were 
comprised in our army of glorious memory. In Spaitt 
especially, the war ^as less subordinate to a gOMoal 
directicm» and thus affiorded more scope for the de^ 
vdopement. of individual talent ; hence it had oo- 
casion to {arm officers and generals* sufficient sa 
number to supply all the armies in the worid* 

With his passions, and in spite of his emxrs, Nt** 
pdeon is, taking him all in all» the greatest wanier 
of modem times. He carried into battle a stokal 
county a profoundly calculated tenacity, a mhid .fic- 
tile in sudden inspirations, which by unh^odUhr 
nssounces disconcerted the plads of the enemy* Let 
us beware of attributing a hmg aeries of suoeesa ta 
die organic power of tte masses which he set in 
motion. The most experienced eye could scarcdy 
discover in them any thing but elonents of dia- 
ovder. Still less let it be said that he was a sue- 
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OMiAd 6i|itab because he was a migbtf moaanfc 
Of aUloB campaigns, tlie most memorable are, — ^tlhe 
eBttpBign of the Adige, wheve the general of yes^ 
>Bti iay4 coQmaiidiiiff''a9a avotiy brno iffrnniff numereaa; 
Midatfim faMKf qspinited^ placed bamaetf^atoaee 
above Turemie and on a level with Fredenc ; — and 
tke campaign in Erance in 1814^ when, radnced to 
a handful of harassed troops, he combated a fiuee of 
asn times their munb^. The last dashes of the hn* 
perial KghAnii^ still daailed the eyes of our ene^ 
■sies; and H was a fine sight to see the bonods of 
tiie old lion tracked, hunted down, beset, presenting 
a liyely picture of the days of his jouth, when his 
Iiowero developed themselves in the fields of carnage^ 
lisp^deon possessed, in asa eminent degree, the 
fiMmlties requisite for the profession of arms ; tem* 
perate and robust, watching and sleeping at pleasure, 
appearing unawares where he was least eaq^ected, 
he did net disr^^ard details to which unportant n^ 
sidls are sMsetimes attached. The hand which had 
just traced rules fbr the government of many mfl- 
lions of men would frequently rectify an incorrect 
statement of the situation of a regiment, or write 
down whence two hundred conserqAs were to be 
obtained^ and from what magazine their shoes were 
to be taken** A patient and easy interlocutor, lie 

* We could adduce^ in Bnpport of this assertion^ thousands 
of letters written by Napoleon, from all places and in all the 
ciremnstanoes of his life, not onlj to his ministers and his mar- 
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lAdA a home questioner, aod he couU Ji^toni arue 
tadent ia the grandees of the earth. He carded with 
him iato battle a €xx>l «id iiQpad9itble cpimige : never 
was mind so deeply meditattve more fertile in WpA 
and^ sudden iUumiaations. On becoming £mpeiw 
he ceased not to be the soldier. If his activity: d<s 
ci^eased with the progress of age^ that was owing to 
Ae decrease of his physical powers.* 

In gamesof ming^ calculation and hawd« tlie 
gieater the advantages which a man seeks* to obtloiii 
the greater risks he must run. It is precisely this 

shals; but also to functionaries of a less elevated order. To go 
no farther than the war in Spain^ we shall here transcribe a let* 
ter written by the Emperor at Aranda del Dneroj daring the 
campaign 4>f 1808, to General Drouet, then AmwwMtnjing the 
eleventh military division, the head-quarters of which had been 
trai\8ferred from Bourdeaux to Bayonne : — 

''Monsieur le General Drouet. Review the fusUeers of my guard 
at Marrac, and dispatch two hundred fusileers well dothed^ well 
armed, and provided with every thing. Let them be conducted 
1^ an officer, two seijeants and jbur corporala. Direct thia dfr- 
tacfament of two hundred men upon Bnrgoa. They must each 
have two pair of shoes in their knap8acks> and one on their feet« 
their capoie and fifty rounds of cartridge. Let them not set out 
before you are certain that they are provided with all tfaiil. On 
whidi I pray God to hare yon in hia holy keeping. 

" Napolhon." 

•' Aranda, the 29th November, 1808." 

* In the latter years the EmjAror had grown fat : he ate 
more, slept longer, and rode less ; but he had retained all the 
vigour of his mind, and his passions had lost little of their 
strength. 
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ttait renders tHe deceitfiil ecknce of codqueranf ao 
calfimkoos to natibns^ Napdeon, thou^ natiurallir 
adfventiiraiis, was not deficmtin consistency dr 
mediiMl : and h^ irasted neither hb soldiers, war hm 
t m ktarts where the authority of his name sufficed. 
What he coidd obtain fay negotiations or by artafice 
he required not by force of arms. The sword 
although drawn from the scabbard was not stained 
with blood, unless it was impossible to attain the end 
in view by a manc&UYre. Always ready to%ht, he 
diose habttuaUy the occasion and the ground. Out 
of fifty battles which he fought, he was the assailant 
IB at least forty. 

Other generals have equalled him in the art of 
disponing troops on the ground; Some have given 
battle as wdl as he did ; we could mention several 
who have received it better : but in the manner of 
directing an offensive campaign he has surpassed all. 

The wars in Spain and Russia prove nothing in 
dkpari^ment of his genius. It is not by the rules 
of Montecuculli and Turenne, manoeuvring on the 
Renchen, that we ought to judge of such enterprizes. 
The first warred to secure such or such winter-quar- 
ters ; the other to subdue the world. It frequently 
fadioved him not merely to gain a battle^ but to gain 
it in such a manner ^as to astound Europe and to 
produce gigantic results. Thus political views were 
incessantly interfering with the strategic genius ; and 
to appreciate him properly we must not. confine our- 

VOL. I. I 
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fldvw within the lindts of the art of war. This ait 
is not composed exclusively of technical details ; it 
has also its philosophy* To find in this devatad 
r^ion a rival to Napoleon, we mnst go back to the 
times when the feadal institutions had not jtt 
broken the unity of the ancient nations* The foun- 
ders of reUgions alone have exercised over thdr 
disciples an authority comparaUe with that which 
made him the absolute master of his army. This 
moral power became fetal to him, because he strove 
to avail himself of it even against the ascemkncy.of 
material force, and because it led him to deq>i8e 
positive rules, the long violation of which will nat 
remain tmpanished.* 

When pride was hurrying Napoleon towaids his 
&U, he happened to say : '' France ha3 more need 
of me than I hove of France." He spoke the truth. 
But why had he become necessary? Because he had 

* When Napoleon commanded small annies in Italy, on the 
Adige, aH was obeervation of rolea, all was exoeUeatt all was 
grand. Snecesaiyely he aooomplished great things, bnt fre- 
quently the employment of the moral predominated over the 
poailive* The sphere enlarged ; all became hazardous, all calcu- 
lated for great results. However able a man may be, there are 
almost always in this terrible game risks proportionate to the 
magnitude of the gains. Suooess became still more hasardsna 
The armies were more nnmereqs. His enemies, after hia exr 
ample, had also vast masses* At length the physical world got 
the better of the moral world. Talents^ character, profundity, 
have their limits. The machine was no longer maaageaUe; it 
was broken in pieties. 
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the destiny of the French to the chancev 
of an intenninable war; because, in spite of. the 
resources of his genius, that war, rendered daily 
more ha2ardons by his staking the whole of- his 
force, and by the boldness of his movementsi, ridded 
in every campaign,* in every battle, the firuits of 
twenty years of triumph ; because his government 
was so modelled that with him every thing must 
be swept away, and that a re-action proportioned to 
the violence of the action must burst forth at once 
both within and without. The mania of conquest 
had reversed the state of things in Burope ; we, the 
ddest bom of liberty and independence, were spHU 
ing our blood in the service of royal passions against 
the cause of nations, and outraged nations were 
turning round upon us more terrible, from being 
armed with the principles which we had forsaken. 

At times, this immense mass of passions which 
he was accumulating against him, this multitude of 
avenging arms ready to be raised, filled his ambitious 
spurit with involuntary apprehension* Looking 
around him, he was alarmed to find himself solitary, 
and conceived the idea of strengthening his power 
by moderating it. Then it was that he thought of 
creating an hereditaiy peerage, and reconstructing his 
monarchy on more secure foundations.* But Napo* 

* On his return from the Russian campaign, irfter Mallet's 
oonspiracy, Napolean refl^eted. seriously on the personality and 
instability of his situation. He thon|^ of ereating an fa^edi- 

I i 
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leon saw^ without illasion to the bottom of thiiiga. 
The nation, wholly and continually occupied in pro- 
secuting the designs of its chiefs had prevumsly not 
had time to form any plans for itself. The day ou 
which it should have ceased to be stunned by the din 
of arms it would have called itself to account for its 
servile obedience. It is better, thought he, for an 
absolute prince to fight foreign armies than to have 

I n 

tarj peerage. He proposed to select its members out of, Istly, 
the most eminent persons in his state, especially of the military 
order ; 2ndly, the landed proprietors, the wealthiest in each de- 
partment, attached to his system, or at least having neyer de- 
dared them3e}Tes formal and official enemies to it ; 3dly^ those, 
or the sons of those, who, under certain circumstances, had ren- 
dered signal services to the country, or had saved it in any career 
whatsoever. In that list we should have seen the heir of Sally, 
of the conqueror of Denain, and of Vauban, figuring by the aide 
of jComot, who saved France in 1794 by the display of tbe »e* 
sooroea of the oountry before the Committee of Public Safety. 
This grand and generous idea was not followed up ; it ended only 
in a senatus-consultum on the regency, and in a more r^ular and 
imperial composition of the Senate. Napoleon had no idea of 
making the heads of his army independent of himself and his 
ambition ; he had no wish for a Chamber of Peers that might re? 
fnse him sddiers. Perhaps it was stiH time to preserve France. 
In the campaign in France, in the first months of 1814, Na- 
poleon was conversing on the state of affairs with one of his ge* 
neralfi, at Troyes in Champagne: ''Our enemies," said the latter, 
" are too numerous. We cannot make head against them with 
our soldiers, who are falling every day, and whose place is not 
supplied; France must rise.'* — '* And how is France to riae?" 
exclaimed Napoleon, interrupting him. '' There is no clergyf 
there is no nobility, and liberty I have destroyed !'* 
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to struggle against the energy of the citizens. Des- 
potism had been organized for making war; war 
was continued to uphold despotism. The die was 
cast : France must either conquer Europe, or Europe 
subdue France. 

Napoleon fell : he fell, because with the men of 
the nineteenth century he attempted the work of 
an Attila and a Genghis Khan ; because he gave^ 
the reins to an imagination directly contrary to the 
spirit of his age, with which nevertheless his reason 
was perfectly acquainted; because he would not 
pause on the day when he felt con^ious of his in- 
ability to succeed. Nature has fixed a boundary, 
beyond which extravagant enterprizes cannot be 
carried with prudence. This boundary the Emperor 
reached in Spain, and he overleaped it in Russia. 
Had he then escaped destruction, his inflexible 
presumption would have caused him to find else- 
where a Baylen and a Moscow. 
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ENGLAND. 



We have displayed the spirit of the French Re* 
vobitjpi and tine character of Napoleoii. We have 
stated coiiscieiit]0U8l7 in what manner the passiona 
of one man accelerated and gave a fiertal directioii 
to the march of a great nation. Although we, 
have not hesitated to acknowledge the immediate 
ffip^pfl of our ieislbi:tmies9 we have notwithstanding,- 
had our doubts as to what would have happem^ 
bad our conduct towards other nations always been, 
guided by the prindides of justice and moderation. 
Could France have remained free and powerful by 
the side of free and powerfol England ? 

The French nation had commenced its career of 
oonqtaest prior to the appearance of Buonaparte in 
our ranks, and the En^ish had sworn our destruc- 
tion before he meditated theirs. They were taught ■ 
by their own history, that revolutions are to States 
the sources of amelioration, more or less painful, and 
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that if left to their firee course, their net produce is 
always an increase of power.* Enough was exhi- 
bited of the national will to irritate our eternal ene- 
mies against the consolatory futurity of which new 
institutions gave us promise. 

A feeling less justifiable in its motives and mm*e 
active in its effects was united with this. England 
is a republic, guided by the hereditaiy and tempo- 
rary representatives of the aristocracy, and in which 
the Royal Crown is only a peer's coronet somewhat 
more ornamented than the others. The , cries of 
equality which were shouted with such ardour from 
the Gallic shores, found numerous echoes on the 
opposite side of the Channel. Almost all those who 
shared in the advantages of tlie government of 
Oreat Britain trembled for their authority and their 
wealth. Tracing the evil back to its source, they de- 
termined to exterminate the Revolution, and France.- 
The decrees of aristocraties are immutable, because 
they are the expression of interests which never 
change. 

With the year 1791, the English agents on the 
Continent began to stir up Europe against the 

* Robert Jenkinson said to the English parliament: "Fnaee 
is your natural enemy ; she is more so as a republic than as a 
monarchy. We know less at what point a nation will stop than 
a king.*' The person who used this language in 1792^ was the 
same who^ as Earl of Liverpool^ was prime minister of England 
in 1814. 
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Fieiidi^ as the violators of the majesty ctf tiiranes. 
The personal situation of Louis XVI. served merdtjr 
as a pretnJ; in these diplomatic intrigues ; fer at a 
later period, the Cabinet of St. James's, vrhidi is so 
skilful in the act of corruption, made not the slimi- 
est effort to save the head of that unfortunate mor 
naith ; and one would be almost tempted to believe 
that a fisrocious policy was delighted at seeing two 
or tivee hundred individuals committing in the 
midst of us, less from opinion than from fear, a^ 
crime of English origin. Be that as it may, Europe 
was in arms, and the cannon was roaring fiH>m Ant- 
werp to Nice, before the power whidi had first pro- 
voked the quarrel entered the lists as a combatant. 
The Naticmal Ck>nvention declared war against the 
Court of London, on the 1st of February, 1793. 

England opposed France with her armies by sea 
slid by land, and especially with her gold and her 
Intrigues. Our navy, which had been regenerated 
during the American war, was disorganized by the 
Bevolution. With fleets stripped of their officers, 
and manned by insubordinate sailors or novices, it 
was impossible for us to balance the superiority of 
that race of Tritons which had ranged nearly the 
whole of maritime Europe under its flag. Our ships 
were taken or destroyed, singly, or in squadrons. 

The first military expeditions of the English were 
only sucoessftil so far as they depended on their 
navy. Toulon was delivered to them by treachery, 
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and tfaey were unaUe to maintain themselves in its 
possession. The island of Corsica^ nnauppUed with 
troops, and a scene of faction, was an easy prey.. 
They sent an army to attack the French West India . 
idands, which the mother country had forsaken, fit. 
Domingo escaped from their dominion, owing to tile 
energy of the black population. The rest of our 
distant possessions were conquered. After HoUasid 
and Spain had entered into alliance with die French 
Republic, the Dutch colonies and the Spamsk 
isfainds shared the same fate. But the conquest of 
the West Indian Archipelago cost Eng^nd .dear.- 
Thirty thousand of her veterans fdl a prey to dis- 
ease on that land, whose poisons are always ready to 
avenge the ancient wrongs which she has suffered 
from Europe. 

The standards of the army drew not to them- 
sdves, during the continental war, the smallest por« 
tion of the harvest of glory which the British flag 
was reaping on every sea. Ten thousand Engii^ 
who landed at Ostend shortly afler the dec^ura- 
tion of ^ war, were united with 85,000 Hanoverians^ 
Hessians, and Bruns wickers. This Anglo-Oerman* 
army, commanded by the Duke of York, and ^ in- 
which two other sons of the King of England also- 
served, was employed in the operations which pre- 
ceded the investment and si^e of Valenciennes. After 
the fall of that place, while Cambray was Mockaded^ 
and the French in no condition to accept a battle^ 
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the road to Paria was open to the coalesced powers. 
The Bnglish tben» determined to act for their own 
interest, turned suddenly to the right, and laid siege 
to Dunkirk. The French hastened to its a»dstance. 
The attack on the fortress was badly conducted. 
The Duke of York was incapable of acting decisively. 
His army of observation having been beaten at Bam- 
becke and at^ Hondschoote, he raised the siege preci* 
pitatdy, abandoned the best part of his heavy artil« 
lery, and, but for the incapacity of his adversary; 
Oeneral Houchard, would have in all probability 
suffered a much greater disaster. 

After this unfortunate experiment, the. Duke of 
Yorks corps fought in conjunction with tlie Aus- 
trians and the Dutdi. The fruitless defence of 
'West Flanders, and of the United Provinces, during 
the campaign of 1794* was terminated by a plunder- 
ing retreat. The En^^ish returned l^home, loaded 
with the maledictions of the pe<^le, and leaving 
•with the Coalition the unpleasant recdlection of 
their incompatibility of disposition with other troops, 
even with ihose of the Elector of Hanover. 

The gold of England was a much more formida^ 
ble instrument of destruction than her armies or her 
fleet. Modem war carries in its train a most costly 
materiel, and swarms of soldiers, the expense of 
which cannot be supported for any lei^h of time 
but by a prodigiously active industry. The Kings 
raised men» and mannfhctured arms; the British 
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MinJBtry undertook to pay for alL It rekiiidled tht 
passions, when they- were on the point of becoming 
dormant, and rendered them cruel when they were 
beginning to be civilized ; by that Ministry, and by 
that alone, was the human race then condemned to 
eternal war. 

Our internal troubles presented to the genius of 
evil an immense field to work upon ; the English Go* 
vernment was every where, with its purse in hand, 
in search of defection, exciting revdt, and enlisting 
traitors and outlaws. It happened that one of our 
remote provinces separated itself violently £rom the 
central authorities which had overturned the throne 
and the altar. This insurrection proceeded from the 
people. Every thing which is produced by popular 
conviction, bears on it a stamp of grandeur* Tlie 
war of La Veud^, therefore, has covered with in- 
comparable splendour some pages of our history* 
No where else has been displayed such noble gBJ^ 
lantry, or such iiicomparable and devoted unanimity. 
When these heroes were about to be overwhelmed 
by numbers, England, on this occasion too late, came 
in as an auxiliary. She comveyed to the Peninsula 
of Quiberon an expedition of French emigrants, 
who certainly deserved a better fate, but whose os- 
tentatiouS' ardour did not at all harmonize with the 
native energy c^ the peasants who had first raised 
the white flag. From that moment La Vendue, 
polluted by the acceptance of foreign aid, clmnged 
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its character ; the war» which coDtitiued some years 
longer on both sides of the Loire, became a war of 
partizans, &YOiired by the interseii^d and difficuk 
nature uf the country ; our enemies were delighted 
at seeing French blood shed by French hands. 

England . also had a La Vendee ready to explode : 
this was Irelandj groaning under the double weight 
of political servitude and religious expression. The 
annals of that country ever since its invasion by its 
neighbours at the ead of the twelfth century^ pre- 
sent a long narrative of ccmfiscations and massacres. 
At the latter end of 1796, an army under the com*- 
mand of General Hoche was sent bj the French 
fixecative .Directory to ddiver the unhaf^y Irish. 
The vesseb were dispersed by a storm, a few only 
showed themselves on the Western coast of the is^ 
land, but did not attempt to effect a landi^jg. 

In the year following, the treaty of Campo-Foiv 
mio restcnsed peace to the Continent. The French 
troops were collected on the shores of the Ocean and 
the Medkecranean. At that time, our armies were 
deflignated by the names of the countries they were 
destined to invade. Almost all the national forces, 
divided into several corps, and conunanded by the 
most ilbtstrious general of the Republic, Buonaparte, 
farmed part of the army of England. Mr. Pitt, 
who directed the counsels ci our enemies, availed 
himself of these dlxumstances in order to develope 
the military enei^es of the English nation. The 
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anxiety to which our iQeoaces had given birth was 
entirely dissipated when it was known to what part 
the armament from Toulon was directed. 

If Buonaparte and his brave followers had landed 
in Ireland, instead of being transported to E^pt« 
another fkte was prepared for the world. Romance 
was preferred to history. Ireland expected us, — 
Ireland, which is not less assimilated to the French 
character, by the ardent and impressionable charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, than by the hatred of the 
common enemy. Although n^lected by their al- 
lies, the Irish flew to arms, in the month of May 
1798. The insurrection however had been foreseen. 
The island was covered with English troops of the 
line and militia, devoted to the Government. They 
Ibught with cruelty, in a war of injustice. Their * 
leaders did nothing but ravage and decimate. The 
United Irishmen received no assistanoe from abroad: . 
of several incomplete expeditions which left the 
French ports, only one reached its destination, aad 
it arrived too late. It consisted of a thousand vaga^ 
bonds, commanded by Humbert, an ignorant but 
intrepid soldier, who had the rank of General of 
brigade. They landed at KiUaloe on the Nortb*West 
coast of Ireland. Prudential feelings prevented the 
inhabitants, who were still smarting under the cala*- 
mities which had followed the last insurrection, from 
showing the spirit with which they were animated 
against their oppressors. Fifly thousand men, in- 
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fiuitry and regular cavafay, militia and fencibles, 
were put in motion from all parts of the island. The 
most able warrior of whom England had then to 
boast, the Marquis Comwallis, took the field. The 
bay of KiUaloe was blockaded by a squadron. After 
several glorious actions, and a desperate march of 
fifty leagues, our adventurous band, which had been 
diminished one-fifth by the fire and sword of the 
enemy, surrounded by 80,000 soldiers, pressed in 
front, apd charged in the rear, was compelled to 
surrender. The London Gazette published an ac* 
count of the victory obtained over the French army 
at the battle of Ballynamuck.* Oreat Britain tri- 
umphed, but the French Republic was not thereby 
shaken to its foundation. 

We shall say nothing of the fifteen hundred En- 
glish, all picked soldiers, who were sent to Ostend to 
destroy the sluices of ^ckens, and who laid down ^ 
their arms before a part of the forty-sixth demi- 
iMJgade. The Cabinet of St. James's waited for the 
renewal of hostilities on the Continent, in order to 
undertake something of importance against the 
French. 

During the months of August and September, 

• The Engliahy whose caricatures so well express the truthj 
made a caricature on this event, representing two waggons load- 
ed with infantry^ followed by several squadrons^ with a foot sol- 
dier, behind eacTi horseman^ all going at full gallop against a 
little spectre dressed in FVenqh uniform. 
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ISO MILITARY BTBNTS. 

1799f 45,000 EngUsh and Russians landed in Hot- 
land' near the Helder Point The Dutdi fleet in the 
Texel feU into their hands. To obtain an eqitiv»- 
lent advantage by land, they would have required 
wings, to £Edl like lightning in the midst of the 
French, who were dispersed and intimidated by their 
small numbers ; they should also have excited puUic 
opinion among the Dutch. The point of attack was 
badly chosen ; the disanbarkation of the troops was 
not simultaneous ; the Duke of York marched slow- 
ly. He expected that his partisans in the interior 
woold declare for him ; but they did not atir a step^ 
and complained that their liberators did not make 
more rapid progress. 

Meanwhile Greneral Brune had drawti t^geihst the 
Gallo-Batavian army : either from design, orby chance, 
the greatest pert of the English troops were exposed 
to the Dutch, and the Russians had to combat the 
French. After several battles, as the attacking 
army was getting every day weaker, while the de* 
fending one was receiving reinforcements, the Duke 
of York began to think of retreat : he obtained a 
capitulation for the re-embarkation of his troops, the 
terms of which would have been much more rigid, if 
the victorious general had been more sensible of his 
superiority. 

The Russians who escaped from Holland were 
landed on the Island of Jersey, from which they 
threatened a descent on Nomfandy. ^England was 



bargaining for the port of Brest with wretches who 
promised to sell it to her ; she scattered germs of 
civil war on the coast of Brittany which never fruc* 
tified. There is a time for all things, and the time 
of the miracles of La Vendue had long gone by. 
After ten years of emancipation it would have been 
madness to attempt a counter-revolution in France 
with Engfish feelings and English soldiers. Besides, 
the innsions of the malcontents had been founded 
on the unpopularity of the Executive Power of the 
Republic ; they vanished when Buonaparte, after his 
return from Egypt, was proclaimed First Consul. 

The first act of the new Government was to otlet 
peace to the enemies of France. The Emperor of 
Russia shortty after withdrew from the coalition. 
The British Government wished to continue the war; 
it had sent out several expeditions, which were then 
at sea. At the time that the Austrians were beat 
at Marengo, a corps under the orders of General 
Abercrombie took in refreshments at the Island of 
Minorca; the fleet which conveyed it afterwards 
proceeded to Cadiz, into which it threw bombs, at 
the time that dty was ravaged by the yellow fever. 
Another corps, 11,000 strong, commanded by Lien- 
tenant-General Sir James Pulteney, disembarked 
near Ferrol, saw the waDs of the place, and ttuned 
back. In 1797, England had ftimished Portugal 
with troops which she kept in pay ; she Mrithdrew 
them, and in 1801, when the combined army of 
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France and Spain appeared on the fiiootiers, theve 
only remained a weak detachment, just suflkient 
to compromise the Portuguese. 

The Egyptian campaign was of a more serious 
character ; 7000 British troops, under the orders of 
Lieutenant-Generai Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 7000 
English and Sepoys sent from India, and 60,000 
Turks, with the unanimous support of the Maho- 
medan population, fell upon a military colony which 
had only 16,000 soldiers to defend it. 

The moral of the French army had been weak- 
ened by the departure of Buonaparte, and had pe- 
rished with Kleber : the eyes of all were turned 
towards the West. Nevertheless, the battle of the 
Slst of March, 1801, honourable as it was for the 
English, would not have decided the fate of Egypt, 
if the Commander-in-Chief, Menou, had possessed 
the confidence of his soldiers, and if he had not di- 
vided the army between Alexandria and Cairo. 

The peace of Amiens seized to demonstrate that 
the world was not large enough to hold Buonaparte 
and England at the same time. The Cabinet of 
London broke the treaty, and, conformably to the 
maxims of its public law, seized all the French ves- 
sels which covered the sea. The First Consul, by way 
of legitimate reprisals, made prisoners of all the En- 
glish individuals who were travelling in the coun- 
tries subject to his dominion. France appeared on 
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the cliffs of Boulogne^ on foot, and threatening ; Eng- 
land flew to arms on the opposite coast. 

The question was not the same for the two belli- 
gerent powers. The one staked its fleet and a part 
of its army ; to be or not to be was the problem 
which the other had to solve. . Not satisfied with 
adding fifty battalions to its r^ular army, and ex- 
tending the service of its militia, British Govern- 
ment summoned the whole nation to arms. The 
EngHsh of aU ranks and of all ages put on uniforms, 
and accustomed themselves to military exercises. 
The coasts of Kent and Essex were covered with, 
batteries and Martello towers. The people were 
informed that the French were about to land; they 
were told to what places to conduct the women and 
children, the cattle and provisions ; the roads that 
were to be broken up, and the pojpts where the le- 
vies en masse were to assemble. They were recom- 
mended to avoid r^ular engagements, and to take 
advantage of the hedges and inclosures to carry on 
the war as sharpshooters. Even the capture of 
London, and the measures to be taken in conse- 
quence to save the country, were anticipated and re- 
solved upon. 

The French never came, and England preserved 
her additional regiments, her moveable militia, her 
500,000 volunteers, the taste for military dress and 
warlike exercises, and consequently greater facilities 
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for the formation and recruiting of troops dtttiiied 
for foreign service. She ccAiected, at the same time, 
the wreck of the Electoral army which had been 
driven out of Hanover. Afterwards came the de* 
feat of Trafolgar, whidi was much mope complete 
than that of La Hogue in the time of Louis XIV. 
The nany of England went to rest, having no longer 
any enemies to combat; the national &kergy was 
then turned to the standards of the land army, which 
had so long been n^lected. 

This was not at first observed on the Oontinent. 
At the beginning of the war, the English Ministry 
had hired apd conveyed into France assassins, with 
a view to put Napcdeon Buonaparte to death. When, 
at the end of 1805, the aggression of Austria had 
diverted the stcnm which menaced Great Britain, 
the latter power, Jbeing then unassailable on its own 
territories, contented itself with sending some troops^ 
which joined a Russian corps, and occupied Naidas 
during the campaign of Austerlitz. It mi^t be 
said' that they came for no other purpose but to 
attract the victorious arms of the French, and af«- 
ford them a pretext for the invasion of that king* 
dom. These ill-timed auxiliaries however did not 
wait for the enemy, and left the Neapolitans the 
charge of defending their own fortress of Gaeta. 

Six months afterwards, Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Stuart landed at St. Euphemia with 10,000 English, 
as many Sicilians, and a few Neapolitan refugees. 
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Hie plioe where t|iey lioided was «oon after 
scene of a short but warm action, in whidi the 
English repulsed a corps of French troops, com- 
manded bj General Regnier. This skirmish was 
unknown every where else but in England ; at that 
time rmown did not give tongue to his trumpet but 
for deeds of arms of a more shining order. Not* 
widistanding the neighbourhood of Bidly, the co^ 
operation of the Galabrian bands, and the littite im'* 
portance attached by Napoleon to operations in theqe 
distant countries, l^r John Stuart could not ma|nt- 
tain faimsdf permanently at the extremity of the 
Italian Peninsula. 

In the war of the North of Germany, during the 
years 1806 and 1607, Engliah ministers and money- 
bearers were se^i in the Russian and Prussian 
corps, but no soldiers. The Cabinet employed squa<- 
dioHS and a few land troops in expeditions, the ob» 
ject of which was to complete its colonial and mari^ 
tune supremacy. A plan of attack upon agreat scale 
was attempted against Spanish America, and end- 
ed in the defeat of General Whitelocke at Buenos 
Ayres. The army in the Mediterranean, by an 
unseasonaMe landing in Egypt, completed the ruin 
of the Mamdukes. At the same time, Europe 
rang widi the presumptuous appearance of Admiral 
Duckworth's fleet before the walls of the seraglio 
at Ccmstantinople. Admiral Gambler and General 
Lord Cathcart succeeded better in the outrageous 
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uttadk upon Copenhagen; that capital was bfmi- 
barded and taken ; the banish fleet was given up ta 
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In India also, Great Britain gathered profit 
without honour; for twenty years she had there 
been incessantly aggrandizing heradf, sometimes by 
annsi sometimes by corruption, sometimes by re- 
peating the cruelties of Pizarro, without ever hav- 
ing occasion for the genius of Cortez. Her generak 
gave princes and nations lessons of mcHtdity accord* 
ing to the English fashion ; the rebound of this in- 
crease of power in distant regions was fdt in Eu- 
rope ; , some officers there learned the art of war and 
the command of armies. 

In a short time this art, new to the English, was 
about to become almost as necessary to them as the 
science of naval tactics. England has an unfruikftd 
territory, invariably limited by nature; she beaa 
a race of men which multiplies greatly, and whose 
consumption is enormous ; their passions are ardent, 
and their desires boundless; the two hemispheres 
are scarcely sufficient for their devouring appetite. 
Although their bodies are robust, their souls ener^- 
getic, and their understandings active, they are not 
sufficiently numerous to retain, at the same time» 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amaica. But these kings 
of the sea were to every country the exclusive dis* 
pensers of the produce of the rest of the world. 
They had rendered tributaries to their industry na- 
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tkms which they were not strong enough to reduce 
to the state of subjects ; such a dominion could not 
be maintained and increased but by immoveable 
perseverance. 

After the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon had no other 
enemies than the English. The British power, 
which was the ever-living principle of the resist- 
ance exposed to him, had never ceased to be the 
definitive object of his attacks. It was physically 
impossible for him to set within reach of it, but he 
Utt^t, by obstructing the debouches of its industry, 
and depriving it of the profits of its maritime com* 
merce, prevent it from extending its empire over 
us. Absolute master of the greatest part of the 
coasts of Europe, and swaying the rest by his in- 
fluence over the cabinets, the Emperor of the 
Frendi was determined that every coast should 
defiend itself against the British merchandize and 
shipping, as they would against the waves of the 



If an armed champion were to descend into the 
arena, where gladiators unprovided with defensive 
arms were fighting, would it not be for the general 
interest of the combatants to suspend their quarrels 
and unite in a body against him who dealt about 
his blows without receiving any? This armed cham- 
pion, according to the ideas of Napoleon, was Eng- 
land, which remained invulnerable, while the pro- 
gress of the war rendered the States of the Continent 
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ao open to aUacks. Behind her gie«t dkdi, En^and 
laughed at the mismes of the world; Napoleon 
attempted to punish her, and although the eoter- 
prize was unsuccessful, it will be an olgect. of gran- 
deur and of iciat in the eyes of posterity. 

But even supposing that the system of exdusioB 
was a means of future prosperity to the Continent, 
it is always a difficult task to make men saccifioe 
their present gratification to their future advanti^ 
The sudden stoppage in the arrital of English mer- 
chandize, and especiaUy of colonial produce, thwart* 
ed the tastes and habits of whole nations ; while ai 
the same moment their agricultural interests wete 
attacked by the fisdl in the prices of produce, finr 
which there was no longer any external vent The 
unreserved consent of both princes and solgects 
over the whole Continent, was therefore the first and 
indispensable condition of putting the continental 
system in action. By what title had he obtained 
this consent ? Since he had stifled liberty in his 
own country, his voice had lost the gift of persnasion ; 
the evil of which he had been the cause even dOi* 
prived him o£ the right of doing good ; and his sword, 
which was never sheathed, was equally the terror of 
nations and of monarchs. 

Thus, when the policy of their l&m^p&por bad 
opened to the French a career of honour and pros- 
perity, they had lost the moral sjuing which would 
Jiave enabled them to follow it successfully. The 
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Bluish, driven out frmn all purts, and reduced to 
the alliance with the King of Sweden in Surope, 
and with the King of Hayti in America, were much 
nearer triumphing than in the year 1798, after the 
blockade of Cambray and the capture of Toulon. 
In fact, the immoderate and eyer^growing ambition 
of their adversary gradually produced sympathetic 
relations between these islanders and the Continent^ 
at which even they themselves were astonished. 
Between corsairs who plunder fleets, and legions 
which desolate the earth, the choice of nations could 
not be long doubtful. Even we ourselves, who were 
embarked at the mercy of the conqueror on thdt 
shoreless sea, has it not happened that we have 
secr^Iy wished, not that England should triumph — 
a wish so impious never found access to our heart--<^ 
hut that she might not be utterly overwhelmed, 
as to our confident simjdidty she appeared the 
bulwark of civilization, and the last refuge of li-. 
berty? 

The anxiety which was displayed by the manu* 
fiusturars and capitalists on the publication of the 
Bertin and Milan decrees, betrayed the peril of that 
commercial nation. The continental system was not 
one of those measures which fiEul every wha!e, when 
they have failed on a sii^le point, and which fail 
always whad diey have failed once. Without ex- 
amining if its rigid execution would have speedily 
exhausted the resources of the British empire, it il^ 
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quite certain that mere experiments mrere sufficient 
to occasion her irreparable injury. Napoleon had 
found out her vulnerable point. Nothing less was 
at stake with our enemies than the national for- 
tune, and consequently the national existence. Eng- 
land felt it ; she made the masses of her own sol- 
diers descend into the fields of battle, and Europe 
was at last a spectator of English funerals. 

It is a consequence of the composition and forms 
of the British Parliament, that the Gbvemment fol- 
lows without deviation the line of the interests of 
the landed and mercantile aristocracy, but its mardi 
is accelerated by the influence of talents, and accord- 
ing to the personal views of those who are at the 
helm of the state. Oeorge III. still reigned, vene- 
rable by a half century of national royalty and 
domestic virtues ; he was upon the point of sinking 
for the third time into a state of mental derange- 
ment, and yet the people hardly knew it. In that 
country persons concern themselves much less about 
the inviolable personage who is the king, than about 
the responsible agents who are entrusted with the 
exercise of authority. The two great statesmen of 
the end of the eighteenth century, had disappeared 
at an interval of nine months from each other. Had 
Fox been prime-minister in 1792, he might perhaps 
have saved Louis XVI., France, and a number of 
other monarchies, principalities, and republics; for the 
Aitriguing animosity of the Cabinet of St. James's 
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was the most influential cause of our revolutionary 
stormy and of the irruption of military spirit which 
succeeded it. When he entered into office in 1806, 
after Pitf s death» Fox soon discovered, that evils 
which are easy to prevent are very difficult to cure. 
His administration was heavy and supine. The suc- 
cessors of Fox and his colleagues were ranked, in 
the public estimation, &r beneath their predecessors ; 
but the cabinet in which sat the Percevals, the Cas- 
tkreaghs, and the Liverpools, was never checked in 
its course by any consideration of political probity, 
and its unanimity gave it a most enei^tical power 
of action. Disciples of Pitt, the new ministers, in- 
voked the genius of their master, and conceived the 
idea of bombarding Copenhagen. Fortunately for 
the success of their cause, in this rivalry of oppres- 
sion and public miseries, Napoleon's course was 
more rapid than their's. He was not long in sup- 
plying the English with a theatre of war, so dis- 
posed, that bringing into the field fewer troops than 
the French, our rivals could, notwithstanding, en- 
gage in every battle and in every action with a force 
numerically superior to ours. 

There are paradoxes which, by dint of frequent 
repetition, at last become proverbs, and almost axi- 
oms. The English were universally looked upon 
as sea-wolves, unskilful, peplexed, and powerless, 
the moment they set their foot on land. If their 
national pride, revolting against this prejudice, re-% 
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peated the names of Cressy, o£ Poitiers, and of Agin- 
courts the answer Was ready — that the armies <rf^ 
Ekiward IIL and of Henry V. were composed of 
Normans, of the people of Poitou, and of Gascons. 
There were, for all that, among the ponqnerors a 
goodly nwnber of native Englishmen, and certainly 
the blows which they dealt were not the weakest. 
The Black Prince and Talbot were bom in Albion. 
Nearer our own times, Marlborotigh and Ids twelve 
thousand soldiers were not the least formidaUe ene- 
mies of Louis XIV. The column of Fontenoy had 
suggested to a second Bossuet the image of a tower 
self-repairing its own breaches. Even since the 
Mrong 4clat of French glory had thrown into shade 
both our own ancient history and the modern history 
<^our enemies, there had been remarked in the British 
troops employed in Flanders, and more recently in 
Holland, along with a weak and vicious genend 
direction, many acts of vigour and audacity. Out 
soldiers who had returned from Egypt talked to 
their conu*ades of the indomitable valour of tiie 
English. Besides, it did not require much reflection 
to divine, that ambition, capacity, and courage, are 
fit for other purposes than being embarked on 
board of ships. 

You must not look in England for that warlike 
ardour, vague in its object, which sports with death, 
which is felt by all ranks, with difibrent modifica- 
tions, and diffuses a chivalrous tint over the man- 
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nefs of the peoj^e. The Eoglish^ taking them iiidi- 
viduaUy^ are distinguished by their private virtues, 
by their fixed purposes, and by their sound judgment. 
Considered nationally, the lower classes are brutal, 
the upper ones proud, avaricious, and deeply calcu* 
lating* In skill and intrepidity in braving the dan*^ 
gas of the sea, they have always been unrivalled. 
Revolutions have given them liberty, fr<»n liberty 
has flfMTung wealth, and wealth has not enervated 
their courage. Never breathing freely but in extent 
of space, cruel in their diversions, passionately fond 
of violent exercises, they have preserved, amidst a 
state of social corruption, the'tastes, the sports, and 
the habits which their barbarous ancestors had in 
the forests. Their restless disposition and fondness 
for traveUii^ fit them for the wandering life of war- 
riors, and they possess that most valuaUe of all 
qualities in the field of battle — coolness in their 
anger. 

A population thus gifted, might, although not 
munerous, be a ihost powerful lev^ in the hand of 
a Government which would proceed according to an 
absolute tendency. It would be the scourge of the 
human race, if tliis Government, having nothing to 
fear finr the safety of the country, could, for the pur^ 
poses of attack, dispose of the fisKulties of the pre- 
sent, and oS the treasures of future generations, on 
which it might make drafts at pleasure. Siich is 
the English power in its relations of internal police, 
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as well as with other nations. It is Buonaparte in 
action, but Buonaparte ever young and ever vigo- 
rous, Buonaparte persevering in his passion, Buona- 
parte immortal. Dominion and a^p*andizement are 
the invariable objects of the British oligarchy, care- 
less of the means by which they are obtained. The 
proof of this is to be found in the equal warmth with 
which it espouses causes that are just, and those that 
are unjust. To-day at the head of the league of 
Kings against nations, to-morrow it will be found 
aiding nations against Kings. Htre it will accelid- 
rate the developement of the human mind ; there it 
wiU arm the blind rage of the savage against the 
labours of civilized man. The same treasury will 
pay for the assassination of Paul I., and will relieve 
the sufferers by the conflagration of Moscow. The 
same torch will set fire to the sacred edifices of 
Washington, and to the piratical fleets of Algiers. 

England was the last of the great European pow- 
ers to keep up hired troops. Henry VII. and Eli- 
zabeth had body-guard. Charles II. who had learn- 
ed despotism at the Court of Louis XIV. formed 
three regiments of infantry and two squadrons of 
cavalry, which were the parent stock of the army of 
the line. Afterwards came the expulsion of the 
Stuarts, and the warlike reigns of William III. and 
Anne. At each new war, the army was increased, 
and on the return of peace the establishment re- 
mained more considerable than it was previously to 
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hostilities. The French Revolution favoured the 

disposition of the crown to the constant increase of 

the land forces. On the 1st of January 1792, the 

army consisted of 42,668 men, of which 12,703 

were stationed in Great Britain, 9453 in Ireland, 

and 20,512 in the foreign possessions. On the Ist 

of January 1808, England had on foot 605,449 

men ; viz. 229)596 infantty, cavalry and artillery, 

which formed within about 10,000 of the complete 

army of the line ; 77»184 militia men, in regiments 

completely disciplined, and subject to the regimen 

of regtilar troops, with the sole difference that they 

could not be sent beyond the territory of the three 

kingdoms; 298,669 volunteers, distributed into 

corps of all arms and of different denominations, 

such as volunteers, fendbles, and yeomanry. The 

greater number were clothed at the public expense. 

They were only assembled at fixed periods, and with 

the exception of a certain number of oflScers and 

non-commissioned officers in service, and paid the 

whole year, they only received pay for the time they 

were assembled. In this estimate of the numbers of 

the British army, we do not include, either the 

troops in the service of the East India Company, 

or 22,500 Germans and other foreigners in the pay 

of England, who were the first to be sent out on all 

expeditions. 

The volunteer corps were instituted at the time 
when the terror caused by the propagation of revo- 
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lutionary principles was at its height, and wiUi the 
* secret purpose of keeping the population in order by 
classing and disciplining it. The number exceeded all 
bounds when the country was menaced with invasion. 
In 1808, a local militia was created, which was not, 
under any circumstances, to leave the country, and 
of which the skeletons only were permanent. As its 
strength exceeded 200,000 men, and it was ready to 
do the same and even better service than the volun- 
.e^s, i. c^taid, mr compe^^ua for *e dinunu- 
tion of force resulting from the gradual dissolution of 
these temporary corps. The old and new militia were 
recruited by ballot. They might be looked upon as 
reservoirs of soldiers, destined, by means moi^ or 
less direct, to feed the army of the line, the only 
portion of the public forces which will occupy our 
attention, Wause it is the only one immediately dis- 
posable for foreign warfere. 

The military institutiosis of Great Britain bear 
as little resemblance to those f>f other powers, as the 
English themselves to other nations. The army is 
only tolerated by the constitution as a necessary 
evil, and notwithstanding its name, the standing 
army, has only a temporary existence. An Act of 
Parliament, {the Mutiny Act) advised, consented to, 
and passed in the same form as the other legislative 
statutes, keeps it on foot from year to year ; declares 
that no troops shall be levied without the consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and of the Com- 
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mans; detenniiies the quota of trcx^ acx^ording to 
the circumstances of the time ; fixes certain detaik 
of the administratiTe department, and renews the 
regulations of police, and the penalties to wfaidi the 
militarj are sufcgected, bj way of exception to the 
common law. Were this Act to expire, the army 
would be legally cKssolved ; and in the present state 
of opinion, there is reason to believie that it would 
actually disband itsdf. In the public estimation, 
the land troops come after the navy. This classic 
ficataon is reasonable, for the wooden wcUls are the 
best protection of Old England. Happy nation! 
which defends the tombs of its ancestors, and at- 
tacks its enemies, with arms which the Grovemment 
cannot turn against the liberty of the citizens ! 

The solemn contract known by the name of the 
Bin of Bights, by virtue of whidi the House of 
Brunswick sits upon the throne of England, enacts 
that the army shall not be collected by portions in 
camps or barracks. As a consequence of this dispo- 
sition) the soldiers were for a long time, whether on 
the march or in cantonments, lodged and even board- 
ed in the inns and public-houses. The most cele- 
brated publicists of the eighteenth century regarded 
the continual mixture of the military with the citi- 
zens as a preservative against the dangers arising 
from the necessary permanence and the augment- 
ation of the army. But after the year 1791, the 
minister, Pitt, under frivolous pretences of internal 

I. 2 
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discipUiie and economj, obtained permission to boikl 
barradcs near the capital. Subsequently, the alarm 
of invasion occasioned the concentration of troops 
on the coasts, where it became necessary to build 
extensive quarters for their use. The agents of the 
executive government have contrived to constitute 
into a definitive arrangement what was only a dero- 
gation from ancient usage, necessitated by the exi- 
gency of the moment. At present, almost the whole 
of the English infantry, cavalry, and artillery, live 
apart from the body of the people, in barracks, 
some of which are built on the borders of waste 
lands. An administrative office under the name of 
Barrack Department^ is entrusted with the building, 
furnishing, and keeping the barracks in repair, and 
absorbs annually a portion of the public revenue 
sufficient for the whole military establishment of a 
power of the third order. 

The King is the supreme head of the army as he 
is of the state ; but, in the state, he can do nothing 
but what the law allows him. In the array he may 
take upon him to do every thing which the law does 
not forbid. This power, which was of small impor- 
tance in the time of William III. and Mary, when 
tiie army consisted only of from 15,000 to 18,000 
men, has become exorbitant, since the increase of 
the land forces and the aggrandizement of the em- 
pire have augmented tenfold the patronage of the 
crown. The royal prerogative has been compelled, 
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in order to preserve itself unbroken, to limit itself 
by rules, fixed and invariable as the law, and to 
amalgamate itself with the interest of the ruling 
class. With all the respect they entertain for their 
ai]^ust head, the officers and even the soldiers know 
that the King is not the only, nor even the first au- 
thority in the kingdom ; if they were ever to forget 
it, the Act by which they exist as a body, would, at 
the commencement of each Session of Parliament, 
take seasonable care to recall it to their remem- 
brance. 

The English army is distinguished from all other 
armies in the world, by its deference to the power 
of the law. This honourable feeling accompanies it 
every where, and we have seen soldiers convicted of 
crimes, submit without a murmur to the jurisdic- 
tion of the tribunals of subject nations. In their own 
country, officers never appear in pi]d>lic with their 
uniforms and decorations, except they are on actual 
duty. Every thing tells them that they were citi- 
zens before they were soldiers. The lowest head^ 
borough of the parish may, when he pleases, review a 
corps previous to his distributing the lodging bUlets 
to the men. The raiments fold up their colours, 
and tiieir drums never beat, when they pass through 
the City of London : but not so when in the west 
end of the town, where, to the great r^ret of the 
friends of liberty, guard-houses and barracks axe 
extending like a leprosy. Hitherto, at least, mili- 
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tary men have been modest and inoffensive. A qoar«- 
relsome sentinel, defending bis ground, and fancying 
himself the representative of his sovereign, would 
not be able to ilsmain a quarter of an hour in the 
streets of London. 

As the army is out of the pale of the ccnsti-^ 
tution, its leaders have no rank assigned to them 
among the public functionaries, and it has nevet* 
been thought advisable to put the military on a par 
with the civil hierarchy. All the oflkers are ad- 
mitted to the King's Court ; but in the order of pre- 
cedency, the youngest son of the last created ba- 
ronet of the three kingdoms, would take precedence 
of a field-marshal, if the latter had no superior title, 
independently of his military rank. 

The army is recruited by voluntary enlistment. 
For this purpose, the territory of Oreat Britain 
and Ireland is divided into recruiting dtBtricta^ 
to which are attached officers and recruiting ser*- 
geants detached from regiments. These last, who 
are renowned for their dexterity, have ample field 
for the exercise of it in the great manufacturing 
towns of England, such as London, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. They reap an abundant hat*-* 
vest of men from the provinces of Ireland, re- 
duced to misery by the oppressive measures of the 
British Government. The Oovemment also draws 
soldiers firom the foundling hospitals, and from the 
poor who subsist on public charity. It enlists men 
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up to foity years of age, and receives into the ser- 
vice boys under sixteen, whose education is finished 
in the barracks. The recruit is paid by the State 
twenty*-three pounds seventeen shillings and six- 
pence, nearly six hundred francs. This lai^ bounty 
and the allurements of the taverns attract under the 
colours the populace of the towns and the mendicants 
of the country. It was a saying of a peer of the 
United Kingdom, (Lord Viscount Melville) expressed 
in his place in Parliament on the 18th of March 
1817, that *Hhe worst men were the fittest for 
soldiers, and it was desirable to keep the best at 
home/' To enable our readers to appreciate in what 
low estimation the trade of a soldier is held in Eng- 
land, we will inform them as a final trait, that the 
Government has frequently taken into the army, as 
a commutation of punishment,, criminals . sentenced 
to death at the county assizes. 
. In former times, men were always enlisted for 
life* Since the year 1806, they might engage for 
seven years, or for life; but unlimited service is 
encouraged in preference, and bounties are given on 
re^nUstment. Men were allowed to change whenever 
they pleased, from the volunteer corps and the mi- 
litia into the line. In the latter periods of the war, 
the Continental system, by diminishing the fabrica*^ 
tion of manufactories, transformed a great number 
of workmen out of employment into soldiers. Not- 
withstanding these two advantages, it was found 
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that the r^ular recruiting system was not 
to fill up the gaps occasioned by the war ; recourse 
was therefore had to the standing militia. The le^ 
gislative power olSfered commissions in the raiments 
of the line to such militia officers as should induce 
a certain number of their men to enter into it with 
them. The effect of this measure has never failed 
in the provincial corps, in which, since their institu- 
tion, rank has been distributed nearly in proportion 
to the landed property or influence of the individual 
in the county. At the end of the war in Spain, the 
recruits from the militia were twice as numerous as 
those obtained from other sources. Thus, compul- 
sory service had become, in fact, the principal ele- 
ment of the formation of the army. This exjdains 
why the nation which is best acquainted with 
calculation, submitted to the costly and apparently 
useless establishment of a standing militia. The 
good quality of the men which it supplied modified 
the unpleasant results of immediate enlistment. The 
English army having promptly repaired its losses 
with soldiers already trained to a military life, was 
more formidable to its enemies. 

The army receives, for its movements and opera^ 
tions, its orders from the Secretary of State far War 
and the Colonies. This department, one of the first 
offices of the Cabinet, was successively intrusted, 
while the war in Portugal and Spain lasted, to Lord 
Castlereagh, to Lord Liveipool, and to Lord Ba- 
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thurst. The administration of the accounts of the in- 
fiintiy and cavalry, (the artilleiy and engineers belong 
to a separate department,) their clothing, paj, provi- • 
sions, marches, interpretation of Acts of Parliament 
relative to the army, and the counter-signature of the 
royal ordinances on these points, constitute the func- 
tions of another ministerial office, that of the Secre^ 
tary at War. This office was filled in later times 
by Sir James Pulteney, and afterwards by Lord Pal- 
merston. The Secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies, and the Secretary at War, are most fire- 
quently not military men. They owe their appoint- 
ments to their parliamentary talents, or to party in- 
fluence. A general officer, with the title of Com^ 
mander-iU'Cfiief of all His Majesty's Forcesy is en- 
trusted with the personnel of the army. Discipline, 
instruction, promotion, recruiting, and supplies of 
horses, enter into his province. He superintends the 
execution of the ordinances and Acts of Parliament, 
and prepares the regulations which are to explain 
them, or supply their deficiencies. 

The Commandership in Chief of the forces was 
long an inferior employment. The person who filled 
it was kept at a great distance firom the Oovemment. 
As the army was small in number, and exposed to 
little risk, the old tracks were invariably fbllowed. 
Commissions and royal favours were granted with- 
out the least discernment. Children were nomi- 
nated to ensigncies at the time they were only learn- 
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iag their rudimente ; and as soon as they entered into 
manhood* all that they required to place them i^ the 
head of regiments, was the time necessary for the in- 
serticm in the Gazette of their successive promoticms. 
Ldeutenant-colcmels and Majors had companies^ 
which others commanded. The corps of oflkers were 
almost always incomplete, and such only remained 
with their regiments as were not rich enough to 
pay for leave of absence. The administration and 
the accounts were given up to a system of plunder, 
which made the soldier miserable. 

Bad as well as good doctrines have a mutual con- 
nexion with and redaction upon each other. The 
regiments were as ignorant as they were badly com* 
manded. There were regulations for manoeuvring 
which were old and imperfect, and as the troops 
were not in that point subject to any control, every 
one was at liberty to conform to them or not, as 
he pleased. They could not be brigaded, because 
every colonel of a regiment manoeuvred his soldiers 
according to his own fancy. Three or four r^- 
inents brought together accidentally knew not how 
to act in concert. The infantry did not preserve 
equal distance, and their movements were con- 
stantly wavering. Matters were still worse in the 
cavalry. The officers of all arms did nothing but 
drink and lead a life of dissipation. The Govern- 
ment paid for soldiers, but had no army. 

The appointment of Frederick Duke of York to 
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ije CoutfliandeHn-Chief, was the commenoonent of 
a new era for the English wrmj. He had been 
educated expressly wiUi a view to a miUtarj career. 
He had the advantage, when young, of a long re- 
sidence upon the Continent, for the purpose of fol- 
lowing and studying in its internal organization, the 
Prussian army, which was then considered the daa* 
sical army of Europe. The post of C<xninander-in-> 
Chief was raised in public estimation by his appoint* 
ment to it in 1795. If his inccnne was not always 
sufficient to place the persons immediately ai'ound 
him beyond the reach of seduction, his rank and bis. 
character at least raised him above a nraltitude of raer** 
oenary and paltry intrigues. He was able to attack 
some inveterate abuses. Would the Ministers have 
ventured to reject a usefol proposition, when it was 
(ttesented to them by the favourite son of the King, 
by the prince who, next to the Queen, was the first 
in the Cabinet behind the throne ? The Duke of 
York's understanding was more just than enlarged. 
A taste for his functions and a feeling of duty sub* 
dued his natural t^ddency to dissipation. Seeing 
much with his own eyes, although be had the assist- 
ance of able co^adjutors, and personally acquainted 
with all the superior, and a great number of the 
inferior officers, he directed and administered the 
army as a good cdonel leads the fomily of warriors 
from whom he expects to derive his reputation. We 
shall mention, in their place, several of the improve- 
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meiits which he introduced into the service. He 
did not lead the English to victory, because he was 
general at a time when England had only kings 
for her alhes ; but as soon as the cause of Britain 
was supported by Uie passions and the interests of 
nations, he prepared for the soldiers the means of 
victory. The opinion of the good which he et 
fected has triumphed over the recollection of his 
misfortunes in war, over the natural prejudices of 
the English against princes of the blood-royal, and 
even over the scandal of his domestic improprieties. 
.When the Duke of York, in consequence of the par- 
liamentary inquiry in 1809f resigned the office of 
Commander-in-Chief for two years, every officer 
said : ** I rejoice at U as a citizen ; I am grieved at it 
09 a soldier'' 

We know of no troops so well disciplined as 
the British troops. Among several causes of their 
pre-eminence in this respect, the first, and that 
which seems to us to be the most influential, is 
one, which if applied to the French army, would 
produce an effect diametrically opposite. So true it 
is, that the varieties of character and condition lead 
to the employment of different means to attain the 
same end. 

The soldiers and the officers form in England two 
classes, separated by an almost insurmountid)le bar- 
rier. This is the result of the ins^utions of the 
country. An army, raised by means of tibe conscrip- 
tion, chooses its officers from its own body, because 
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it is certain of there finding citizens, and because 
tbe country owes to its children the complete ac* 
aHnpUshment of their destiny, in whatever situation 
she places them* An army recruited by money has 
no ri^t to any tiling beyond what was promised to 
it at the time of the engagement of its members, and 
the sergeant's halbert :is the ne plus ultra of the 
ambition of a volunteer recruit. An army of this 
description only becomes national by the intermix* 
tore of officers taken beyond the pale of its ranks^ 
and in. the sphere of social interests. In their eyes, 
the soldiers are only passive instruments, wheels 
which must be well greased and carefully attended 
to, in order that the machine may produce its effect 
on all occasions. 

The distinction of classes therefore establishes 
some resemblance between the English and the 
Russian army ; for the great strength of the lat* 
ter proceeds from masses of ignorant men suffer- 
ing themselves to be led blindly by more enlight- 
ened men than themselves. The English soldier is 
stupid and intemperate. A rigid discipline turns 
some of his defects to advantage, and deadens the 
effect of others. His constitution is robust from 
the exercises of strength to which his youth has 
been accustomed. . His soul is vigorous, because his 
fitther has told him, and his officers have never 
ceased repeating to him, that the sons of Old Eng* 
land, plentifully replenished with porter, and with 
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roart beef, are each of them equal to at least any 
tbree indinduab of the pigmy races which v^etate 
on the Continent of Europe. Although of' a san-- 
g«iine oomplexkyn, he has do extraordkiary airdoar, 
hot he stands firm, and when seasonably propeHed^ 
he keeps marching forward. When in action, be 
neitber looks to the right nor to the left. The con* 
rage of his co-operators does not senablj add to 
his own ; their discomn^ment may diminish, but 
wSL not extinguish his ardour. When men of tins 
Utamp give way, it will not be by words, but by 
good hard Uows of the cane that yon wiH lead them 
back to the %ht. To Frenchmen yon must at- 
wa^s speak ; to En^Ltshmen ttever. T%e latter fbrm 
no plan of campaign ; they combine nothings and 
are stSl farther from imagining any tinng. Their 
passions ha/^e no viracity hot within a yetf circmn^ 
scribed drcle. liiey have but <one method of ex- 
pressing what diey feel, imd the huzzas witii which 
a fortunate general was occasionally saluted in tiie 
camp or cm the field of battle, difier in no respect 
from the brutal applause bestowed by the London 
populace on the pugilist who amuses their idle 
hours. 

You' cannot say of the English, they were brave 
in such an action. They are brave at all times, 
when they have ate, drank, and slept. Their cou- 
rage, being more physical than moral, requires to be 
supported by substantial fare. Glory never makes 
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tliem ftnrget that they are hungry, or that their 
shoes are worn out. Eiach soldier receives annually 
a complete suit of dothing. The lowest pay in 
the aimy is a shffling (nearly 25 sous) per day, out 
of which, after certain deductions made for meat, 
clothes, and similar objects, there remains twopence 
hid^nny (at least 5 sous) at the soldier's disposal* 
This pay, which is moderate in England, con'ri* 
dering the excessively high price of necessaries, is 
found to be on the Continent more than double the 
pay of the German or Frendi soldier. No such 
tking as arrears of pay, or ill^al drawbacks, are 
known. The English soldier eats a great deal, and 
particularly meat; and he drinks even more than 
he eats. At home, beer is his hatutual beverage. 
When abroad, wine is distrifavited to him, when 
the country supplies it When he is in the field 
he cannot do without fermented liquors, and rum 
ooBies very seasonably to revive his spirits in the 
hour of danger. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the contrast 
{Npesented by armies in tjieir animal ecraomy, and 
their daily course of life. Behold the French bat- 
talions arrive at their bivouac, after a loi^ and 
fiitiguing march. As soon as the drums have ceased 
to beat, the knapsacks are placed in a circle behind 
the piles of arms, and mark out the ground where 
the party is to pass the night. Coats are doffed : 
covered with nothing but their capites, the soldiers 
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ruo about for the provisions^ for the wood, the water, 
and the straw. The fire is lighted ; the camp-kettle 
is soon put on and boiling ; trees are brought from 
the wood and roughly shaped into posts and beams. 
While the huts are erecting, the air resounds in 
a thousand places at once with the blows of the 
axe and the shouts of the workmen. You xmght 
fancy that it was the city of Idomeneus, built by en- 
chantment under the invisible influence of Minerva. 
While waiting till the meat is boiled, our young 
soldiers, impatient of idleness, are repairing their 
gaiter-straps, examining their cartouch-boxes, dean- 
ing and polishing their muskets. When the soup 
is ready it is eateii. If there is no wine, the con- 
versation is calm without being gloomy, and they 
are not long in endeavouring to recover, by a sound 
sleep, the strength necessary to encounter the next 
day's fittigue. If, on the contrary, wine has been 
procured by the scouts who had been sent in search 
of water, and brought into the camp in barrels or 
skins, the night-watch is proloi^;ed, the mirth-in- 
spiring liquor goes round, and the old soldiers relate 
to the conscripts ranged around the fire, the battles 
in which the regiment has acquired so much glory. 
They still tremble with delight in expressing the tran- 
sports of joy which seized them, when the Emperor, 
whom they thought at a great distance, suddenly 
appeared in front of the grenadiers, mounted on his 
white horse, and followed by his Mameluke. '^ Oh 
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what a defeat we should have given the Aamaiii 
and PraaaiaaB, if the regioMit on oar ri^t had 
fougiit like out's; if the cav^afay had been at hand 
when the enemy heffok to give way ; if the general 
of the reserve had equalled in hravery and talent 
the one who commanded the vai^ard ! Not one 
of these beggars, not a man of them would have 
escaped/' Sometimes the morning drum has beat; 
and day begun to dawn, be£bre the storytellers have 
fiaidied. Meanwhile, they have frequently mois- 
tened their narrative, as may be easily seen by the 
countenances of the auditory* But the intoxication 
g( the French is gay, sparkling, and daring ; it is a 
finretaste to them of the battle and the victory. 

Turn your eyes to the other camp, — ^look at those 
Weary Englishmen, listless and almost motionless } 
«te ihey waiting, like the spahis of the Turkish ar- 
miesy for their slaves to fix their tents and . prepar^^ 
thdr food ? And yet they have only made an exacfly- 
mearared short march, and have arrived befojpe two 
in the aftemo<xi on the ground where they are to 
pass the night. The bread and meat are bi^ought 
to them ; the sei^^eant distributes to thein the camp-* 
service and their several tasks ; he teUs them where 
thef will find the water, the straw^ and what trees are 
to be cut down. When the materials are broii^ht, 
he shows them where each piece of wood is to 4)e 
laid ; he scolds the awkward, and punishes the idler< 
The lasdb is not well adapted to awbken intelliganee, 
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as is easily seen by the slowness with which the 
shapeless huts are prepar^. Where then is the 
industrious and enterprising spirit of that nation 
which has taken the start of all others in the p^eo- 
tion of the mechanical arts ? The soldiers have no 
notion of doing any thing but what they are ord^^ ; 
evary thing which is out of the usual routine is to 
them a source of perplexity and disappointments 
Once let loose from discipline, (can war be carried on 
without frequently relaxing it?) they give them- 
selves up to excesses at which even the Cossacks 
would be astonished ; they get drunk whenever they 
can, and their drunkenness is cold, apathetical, and 
deadly. The subordination of every moment is 
the 9WC qua non condition of the existence of the 
English armies. They are not composed, of men 
calculated to enjoy abundance with moderation^ 
and they would disband themsdves in case of a 
scarcity. 

The inferior dasses of the English are little sen- 
sible of shame ; the jiace of honour, a motive too 
delicate for .obtuse cnrgans, is in them fiUed by pub- 
lic spirit. An exclusive attachment to their own 
manners inspires them with contempt for those of 
other nations, and sarves as a preservative against 
desertion. They are naturally inclined to mutiny, 
but cruel punishments keep them to their doty. 
For the least fault, the soldier is made to stand up 
flat against a ladder, stripped naked to the waist. 
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and in that position the dnimmen of tlie regiment 
tear his shoulders to pieces with a cato' nine tails. 
For some years past^ the number of lashes which 
coold be applied to him at one time has been limited 
to AOO, with liberty to b^^ again the following and 
sdocessive days, until he has received the full num- 
ber awarded to him. Death and the lash were for- 
merly the only punishments used in the army. Soli- 
tary imprisonment was introduced afterwards ; but 
this punishment is generally looked upon as too mild 
for troops composed of boorish peasants and depraved 
labourers. 

The English non-commissioned officers are excel- 
lent ; dieir courage and their talent are there stopped 
short, and they are not allowed to rise any higher. 
As they are nominated by the commander of the re- 
giment, they cannot be broke but by the sentence of 
a comrt-martial. Their authority is extended by the 
minute details of inspection, of discipline, and of 
dally instructions, which in other armies would not 
be committed to them. FVur from looking upon the 
young officers who come into the r^ment as usur- 
pers of emplojrnrtnits, they act towards them as use- 
M counsellors, and respectftd Mentors. Hie EngUsh 
live upon the past; the word equality rarely echoes 
upon the ears of the citizen, but never upon those 
of the soldier. From time to time, and particularly 
during war, a sei^ant receives an ensign s commis- 
sion ; it is to hifn nearly the same as a marshal s 
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Staff, and he is not disposed to murmur at it; ao 
deeply are the social classifications engraved in lus 
mind ! And what is more, it frequently happens that 
the comrades of the fortunate man quiz him for his 
awkwardness, and for the hahits unbecoming his 
new position. Birth or education make a gentle^ 
man ; a commission is not supposed to confer that 
qualification. 

The English officers have for. a long time enjoyed 
little consideration either in Europe, or in their own 
country. Public education there fdlows a direc- 
tion quite opposite to the military profession. The 
science of destruction is not one of those wMch are 
taught at the schools of Westminster, Eton, or Har- 
row, or in the Universities of Oxfi»^ and Cambridge. 
The British Empire owes to Adjutant-General Jarry, 
founder of the school at High Wycombe, in Buck- 
inghamshire, the first establishment where mathe- 
matics were applied to the different hmnirhes of the 
art of war. More recently, a special school {ths Royal 
Military College) has been instituted under the 
auspices of the Duke of York, and upon a more ex- 
tensive {dan. It is divided into two departments, 
(according to the age of the pupil,) which are fixed 
at Marlow and Sandhurst, near Bagshot. The sys- 
tem of instruction is moddled upon that of Fnace. 
Orphans of officers who have died in the service are 
admitted gratuitously ; and for the sons of living 
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officers, the charge of instruction is reduced in pro^ 
portion to the rate of their father's pay. 

A Dnrsery of officers has been formed by means 
of .this ettpUdishment. The atmosphere of the coun* 
tey is too much impregnated with liberal ideas to 
create any apprehension of the Government schools 
producing satellites of despotism. Be^des, it is not 
at all necessary that those who enter into the army 
should be educated at the Royal Military Ckdl^e* 
The Gaininimder4n-chief selects the sub-heutenants 
(celled emigm in die infantry,^ and corntU in the 
caralry) from young men belongmg to families in- 
terested in the support of order. Since the begin* 
ing of the present century, the military profiession 
has found fiivour amid the higher classes of society. 
The want of birth is not however a motive for ex- 
cluding any person whatever. The English aristo- 
ccacy is a compound of the pride of nobility, of pe- 
caniary or mercantile interest, of talent, of putilic 
employment, of landed or manu&cturing property ; 
it ppesents a compact and formidable front to the 
lowest classes, because so many elements of differ- 
ent natures never combat with each other. 

In England, among other points of difference with 
other countries, the nudes of the higher classes are 
generally taller and stronger than the common peo- 
ide ; and this proceeds from their restless and active 
country life. The regulations for admission into the 
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ararjr require that candidates for ensigndes should 
not be under sixteen years of age, and endowed with 
a good physical constitution. The officers formeily 
were characterized as ignorant and dissipated^ al- 
though most of them had received a liberal educa- 
tion. Some of them preserve their laborious habits 
even in the camp. They write, and sometimes pub- 
lish. Journals of their Travels or Campaigns, in whidi 
the sincerity of the observer is more conspkniout 
than his talent of observation. Some young men, 
who had already attained the rank of Captain, have 
been known to avail themselves of intervals of inac- 
tivity, and resume at the military schook those stu- 
dies which had been too early interrupted A much 
greater number however will be found, who, in the 
movement of a dissipated life, foi^get the little they 
ever leameiK 

Besides, our neighbours across the Channel are 
serious even in their intemperance. The oigies at 
head-quarters and rq;imental messes are by no 
means boisterous ; and they will become much more 
rare, in proportion as hard drinking is banisbed from 
good society. You will not find amoi^ the l<}ngBsb 
officers that delicate and exclusive sense of honour, 
which repels the least weakness in presence of an 
enemy with more horror than a crime against social 
order. Still less will you find that touching aUiance 
of the leaders with the soldiers, the paternal care of 
the captains, the simple manners of the lieutenants 
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and sub-lieutenants, or the affectionate commuxiitj 
of sttflferings which constituted the strength of our 
revolutionary armies. But unshaken patriotism, 
and tried and steady bravery, are to be met with 
every where. In a country where money is the uni- 
versal stimulus, the officers receive little of it. Not* 
withstanding the successive depreciation of the pre« 
dous metals, their pay has varied very little since 
the time of WSfiam III. The economical charge of 
the companies belongs to the non-commissioned offi« 
cers. The administration of the regiments is in the 
hands of a few persons, and within certain limits 
marked out by a species of l^ality. Plunder and 
exactions in foreign countries are regaided with ge- 
nerous aversion by men, who, even in war, show 
every respect to institutions and to private property. 
If, notwithstanding, with such an assemblage of 
honouraUe fedings and exalted virtues, a nation 
were condemned to^ remain insulated in the midst 
of nations ; if with their gold the English purchased 
nothing but dislike; if a people which knows not 
what hatred is, were constantly attacking them with 
caricatures and sarcasms; if, after a residence of 
ox years in a country which they wrested from a 
treacherous usurpation, not a woman, not a child, 
remembered the name of a single individual among 
tiieir deliverers ; if, at the conclusion of a general 
peace, their companions in the field of battle were 
more inimical to them than to those against whom 
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Uiey had been figbtuig ; if> fiai^Iji fiiinpei Amenca« 
w4 Xadia, only waited for a plan and a leader to de* 
clare eternal war against thern^ we should be forced 
^ admit. that t^ere is something in the character of 
thesie islanders (^ontr^ry. to all social sympathy. 
. The, mutual subordination of cheers is ooe of the 
peculiarities pf the anny of a democracy, becaiw 
there no otber super^tyis acknowledgedt fsi^cept 
that of military rank. Foi; this rei^o, pcdiltioal 
equality in the State is a means of disdjdbie in the 
anpy. On the coptrary* whesi citizens are boni in 
classes^ the. social ties which result ifom thja ptmir 
tive classi^Kration are always in some degree at va** 
riance with tbe military hierarchy- This mBj be 
seen in th^ J^ngU^b troops. Betwe^ lon)9> sons of 
lords, sons of merchants, of ban|:erB» of bmded pro-^ 
pirietors, the diffi^reqce of rank is 9carQely perceptible. 
A reserved politeness is not s>iiifl5cient to indicate it. 
The authority of the h^tds of oofps Ja not oppvet* 
9ive, and the shade of distinction between the capn 
teip ai»d the lieutenant is not more apparent tbra 
betweea the lieutenant and the en3ign. Ihieb be* 
tween offioers of unequal ranks, althongfa severely 
punisheds ure not unfrequent The iidd and subaU 
tern oflS^^eff&.mess together at the same tahk. Theno 
they argue and discuss with freedom* The plana of 
the campaign and the maooenvrea of the general axe 
treated in the same manner as a parliamentary ques* 
tion. Accustomed to appreciate all stots of merits 
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tbe EfPglish frequeotiy ghre a leader credit fw what 
he Hiakes fio pretensien to ; they would refose what- 
ever was exacted of them. Their iadependent spi- 
ftts equallj revolt against pretensions which injure 
their rights, and prejudices which offend their rea- 
809. A certain military' rqmtation, which party 
spirit would make colossal, was never appreciated, 
with greater justice than by these very persons who 
died their Mood to establish it 

Th6 tendency to indiscipline is corrected by that 
moral rectitude which is produced by the long appli* 
oatidn of a constitutional form of government ; tot 
tke love of order leads to subordination. Detesting, 
above all things, the character of servility, or any 
dung ai^roaching to it, the English dispute with 
tiie man ; they bow with humility before the oigan 
of the law. From this however arises another 
incoiivenience ; as there are such even in the best 
things. The same officers who woidd argue freely 
in the camp or round the dinner-*table, become mere 
mechanical agents when called upon to act on 
libe field of battib or elsewhere. ' Their responsifai* 
hty seems to them like the sword of Damocles, sus- 
pended by a thread over their headb. More tluui 
one operation has turned out imperfect and ineffec* 
tual, because the officer in command paid more at* 
tentioQ to the letter than to the spirit of his in* 
stmctions. 

Officers in the militia must be possessed of landed 
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property. The same condition was required a hun- 
dred years since of officers of the line. At present 
the Government is contented to sell them their com- 
missions, an of which, from the ensigncy up to the 
lieutenant-colonelcy inclusive, have fixed prices. An 
ensign's commission costs fdur hundred pounds ster- 
ling, and that of lieutenant-colonel of inftrntry three 
thousand four hundred, including the first purchase, 
and the difference paid at each successive step of 
promotion. The prices are nearly double in the 
cavalry, and still higher in the guards. The officers 
are called commissioned officers^ because they have 
obtained a commi^on by purchase or otherwise. 
As the inferior officers serve without commissions, 
they are called non-commmianatf officers. Akhoogh 
a commislsion is bought and paid for, it does not on 
that account become the absolute property of the 
purchaser. The King may deprive him of it with- 
out any indemnification. It is <mly fay sufferance, 
but one to which long usage has almost given 
the fierce of law, that officers are aiiowed to sdl 
out. This favour is usually granted after twenty 
years service. The Government disposes of the 
commissions which become vacant by deaths ; some^ 
times they are sold for the benefit of the widow 
and the children of the deceased ; sometimes also 
they are given gratuitously, to reward actions of 
iclaty or exemplary behaviour. It is in this way 
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that Don-commissioned rise to the rank of subaltern 
officers. 

It was estimated that during the last war, the 
sale of commissions brought into the public trea* 
sury an annual revenue of four hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, (nearly ten millions of 
francs). The principle of purchase flatters the pride 
of the Einglish aristocracy ; they conceive themselves 
more independent of the royal authority from having 
bought their employments, and they are delighted 
when the road to preferment is opened exclusively 
to money and to patronage. The Duke of York did 
all in his power to diminish the evils of a qrstem 
which it was out of his. power to abolish. He made 
regulations to jMrevent the trafficking in commis- 
sicKis, and their vahie from rising and falling like the 
puUic funds. The commissions which are vacant, 
or about to be so, ate placed in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who disposes of them for the 
advantage oi the army. In this mann» he is en- 
abled to dedicate a small portion to long services or 
WHQent merit. . The vacant commissions are first 
offered to the senior officers in the grade immedi- 
ately below, before the junior ones can be allowed to 
purchase them. An officer must have served three 
years as a subaltern before he can be a captain, seven 
to be a major, and nine to be a lieutenant-colonel. 
All persons are expressly forbidden, under penalties 
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fixed by Act of Parliament, from trafficking m 
commissions. The contracting parties must declare 
upon their honour that they have ndither given nor 
received a higher price than that fixed hj the re- 
gulation list. But in England* as well as in every 
other country, intrigue is ingeirioiB in eluding the 
precautions which are taken agauist it; {(ft it is cer-* 
tain that commissions are sold by private arrange- 
ment at much higher than the legal prices. Hie 
evil is too deeply rooted in British avarice and cor« 
ruption, to be extirpated otherwise thim by a strong 
legislative measure. 

Every English officer/ from the comiQahder^in- 
chief to the lowest drummer, is included in the re- 
gimental rolls; all are paid according to the nmk 
which they fill in them. Those who are not| are 
placed on half-pay, and are not considered liable to 
serve.* 

The employments form the basis o^ the Britisb 
army. The ranks then come as extraneous, and 
beyond the lieutenant's commission they do not al- 
ways accompany the employment. Thus there are 
nominal captains who are majors, majors who are 

* During the war in Spain, the raak of geaaral officer was 
multiplied greatly beyond the usual proportions. As the num- 
ber of regiments in the army was not increased, it was found 
impossible to give one to every general officer employed. A 
general order of the 8th of August 1814^ gave them a special 
pay^ according to their actual rank- 
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iieatenant-odooelfty and lieatenant-coloneb who are 
colonels. The ranks have been multiplied when on 
feveign sarnte^ in order thftt the English might al- 
ways be above, or at least on an equality with the 
<ifficers of other nations, with whom they might be 
called iqx)n to act in the fidd. This is called brevet* 
rank in opposition to coinmission-rank. In the in- 
terior of the regiment, the officer ranks according to 
liis Gommiftsion ; in the general service of the army, 
and wherever detachinents from different corps are 
marching together, he commands in right of Iiis 
brevet rank. 

The acting oonmiander of a raiment is its eldest 
lieuiienant-cdtoBeL By a most inexplicable singu- 
larity the rank of colonel, which in every other army 
is so important, has no corresponding empk>yment 
eiih^ in the English infantry or cavalry. The ge- 
neral officers in the army are colonds of regiments. 
Wie shall explain fiirther on, in what manoer this 
empty title, which has no duty attached to it, en- 
ables them to derive a handsome income from their 
i^^iments. 

Previously to 1810, brevet-colonels, who c(Hn- 
manded brigades abroad, or even within the three 
kingdoms, were called brigadier-generals. This 
was not considered as a rank. At present the co- 
lonel who commands a brigade neither changes his 
title nor uniform. In the regular order, brigades are 
commanded by major<^nerab, divi3ions by lieu- 
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teoant^geDerals, and armies by geoeiBk or fidd- 

HIBIwlw8* 

It 18 the general idea in Europe, that jf expe- 
rience it suflkient fin* sttbaltem functionfl, it reqimm 
a particular inqiimtion for the successfol petfinm* 
ance of duties of a higher order. Accoffding to thb 
principle, promotion in the inferior ranks follows the 
mle of seniority, and in the superior ranks it de* 
pends on selection. The contrary of this takes place 
in England. We hare seen in what manner an of- 
ficer rises to a lieutenant-cdondc^. From the nmk 
of colonel to that of field-marshal exdusirely, all rise 
in their turn. If brilliant exploits or special conve^ 
nience have drawn an officer into a superior s{diere, 
it fidlows that all the officers of the same rank, who 
stand above him in the army-list, are promoted also. 
No military man ever serves under the orders of his 
junicnr; even if the senior consented, the Government 
would not allow him. This system may thwart the 
^Usplay of some remarkaUe talent ; but it is cer^ 
tainly most advantageous to discipline^ aod is in 
union with the methodically progressive march of 
the English power. The invariable succession of 
the Army-list is a barrier against the encroachments 
of the royal auth<»ity, as well as a protection to the 
personal tranquilKty of the King against the intrigues 
and importunities of the rich and the powerful. 

The King of England has imposed upon himself 
the law of seniority, and he never deviates fix>m it 
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tauxpt finr princes of his own fiunly or tn Soniga 
princes.* He hu not limited the right of confier- 
riag the highest mifitary dignity where he thinlcs 
proper. The fidd-marshal s staff is a grace which 
emanates entirely from the crown, and is the more 
TahiaUe, that the crown has hitherto been wisely 
diary of it. Of six field-^marshals in the army in 
1818» fire are nmnbers of the royal family ; the 
Duke of Wellington is the sixth. 

The Government, when it has bestowed special 
commands on, or entrusted important missions to 
superior officers or generals, has sometimes given 
them a nmk above that of which they have the bre- 
vet : this is called heal or temporary rank, because 
the privikqges of the rank are hfnited to a certain 
time and vpace. Akhoogfa the King has been 
pleased to give a momentary illustration to the 
officer invested with his coi^ence, the classifica- 
tion of this officer remains the same in the army ; 
and during his accidental elevation, the Gove'n- 
ment takes care to place no officers saiior to himself 
in permanent rank under his command. . 

^ Two or tbree instances may be mentioned, however, as ez- 
eepCions to the general rale. Sir Thomas Ghaham, aow Lord 
Ljmedockt passed from the oiilitia» in which he was oolonel, into 
the line> in which he is now lieutenant-general. This favour 
was shown him on account of his special services, and because he 
had, in the situation of Commissioner of the English Govern-' 
ment with the Austrian armj, served in the memorable cam- 
paign of ITMand 1797 in Italy. 
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The operations which are ooooected with the 
coxnmandenhip-in-chief of the army eH receive puh^ 
hdty. This publicity, which in England accorapft'- 
nies all the acts of the GoTemment, is the stronger 
security for the obsenrance of the laws. The dumges 
of every description which take' place in the corpi 
of officers of all ranks are published in the London 
Gazette; and the insertion in this is received as 
evidence of the new promotion. A general Army- 
list is also published every year, and another at the 
beginning of every month, that every one may be 
aware of his claims by the knowledge oK hu own 
position and that of his comrades. 

The manner in which general oflkers are promoted 
tends to make them very numerous. At the peace 
in 1814 there were more than six hundred and fifty 
fidd-marshalsy generals, iientenant-generals^ and mi^ 
jor-generals on the Hst : in ordinary times there is 
not room for a hundred. Some are sent to distant 
settlements, to the cdonies, or to India ; or they are 
appointed tothe command of the miiitaiy districts 
of the three kingdoms* The authority of these lastr 
which is powerless over the citizens, is extensive and 
minute over the regiments ; for in the English ser- 
vice, the inspection is not separated from the com** 
mand; the troops are not collected in the great 
garrisons, nor in camps for exercise. The small 
number of general ofl^rs who are on actual service, 
and consequently the little chance which each of ^ 
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tfaem has to be caUed out, throws back nearly the 
whole class of them into the habits of general soci- 
ety ; most of them engage in agricultural pursuits ; 
a few get into Parliament or into the administra- 
tion ; the rest travel about and amuse themselves. 
When war recalls them to the camp, the mode of 
life which they there lead does not at all agree with 
the ideas which are entertained elsewhere of the 
military profession in the higher ranks. 

We have been in a situation to observe this 
during the campaigns in the Peninsula. While a 
French general of division was wearying himself in 
studying the topography of the country and the dis- 
positions of the inhabitants, in feeding, training, and 
haranguing his soldiers, in persuading the Spanish 
people to adopt systems of administration and of 
political conduct; the English lieutenant-general 
opposed to him divided his time between hunting, 
horse exerdse, and the pleasures of the table. The 
one, alternately governor, engineer, and coramissaiy, 
had his mind continually on the rack, and was never 
at rest, even when he was in line ; the nature of his 
daily conceptions led him to enlaige his sphere of 
activity, to imagine and to produce. The other 
troubled himself as little about the local circum- 
stances of the country in which he was carrying 
on war, as he did about the manners and prejudices 
of the people who inhabited it ; he looked to the 
commissariat for the supply of provisions ; to the 
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quarter-mastcir generic's depanmeiit for surveys 
of the ground and preparing the marches, and to 
the adjutant-generaPs department for smoothing aH 
difficulties. Excepting in cases where he was em^ 
1^ jed in the command of a detadied corps, he took 
IBS little interest as possible in the militarj combina- 
tions, and was only anxious to narrow as much as 
possible the circle of his own responsibility* In the 
quiet of cantonments, the habitual duties of tibe 
English general officer were confined to police regu- 
lations, inspections, and the transmission of orders 
and reports ; in the day of battle he led his troops 
into action, with no effort, and with wonderfol bra- 
very. In this point also there are dbtinct shades in 
the system of each army : the Englishman is oidiy 
expected to do his duty ; he must be on all occasions 
equally intrepid and devoted. The Frenchman, who 
commands men of intellect and reasomng, need not 
expose himself on ordinary occasions; but wheoevar 
the pressure of danger calls for the coup^ail and ge- 
nius of the leader to secure the general safety, he must 
show himself more than a man, if he does not wish 
to be looked upon as less than nothing. Our soldier 
rates himself highly, and has no idea of obeying any 
one who is not better than himsdf. 

War is looked upon by the En^h in a narrow 
point of view ; the bulk of the nation possess the in* 
stinctive qualities for it, such as exalted cpurpge and 
contempt of death ; but men of cultivated minds see 
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in it bnt a regular employinent of phjaical 
force and material means. In vain would jou tell 
them, that the genius of destruction has also his 
sublime re¥elations» and that he awakens a power of 
thought superior to that which preades at the crea* 
tions of poetry and of philosophy ; ^tUl less wotdd 
jaa peiisiiade them that the highest part of the 
art» strat^y, is philanthropic in its devdopements. 
Their error proceeds from two causes. England 
hairing rarely large bodies of troops collected, her 
warriors are still at the alphabet of tactics, and they 
have not had time to dignify or to enlarge the science 
whidi they cuhirate. It may also be said that 
Fortune has been pleased to justify the prejudice we 
have alluded to, by elevating generals of ordinary 
abilities to the skies. ' 

The 0ory of the British army has arisen prinoi*^ 
pi^ from its excellent discipline, and from the cool 
and steady bravery of the people. The military com* 
mands may be distributed with impunity according 
to combinations, or parliamentary influence; it is 
the army itsetf which can most easily dispense with 
extraordinary tdent. The officers who have re* 
tvmed from the wars of Portugal and Spain, while 
thqr are load and unammous in doing justice to the 
pmdeoce and intrepidity of their leader, allow him 
the possession of no quality which eminentiy distin** 
ginihes him from the other conspicuous generals of 
their nation. While they extol his characteristic 
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firmness, which from an early period liberated him 
from the trammds of responsibifity, they have no- 
thing to say in praise of the resources of his under- 
standing or the productions of his genius. We have 
heard it asserted by men whose opinion is not with- 
out weight, that there were twenty officers, (and to 
mention only some of these who served in this war, 
Picton, Crawford, and Sir George Murray,) any one 
of whom would have commanded with as much, and 
perhaps with more ability and success than Wel- 
lington, if they had had the same soldiers under 
them, the same passions to work upon, the same 
immense resources at command, and, above all, the 
same certainty of support from the favourable dis- 
positions of the administration. 

Honours, decorations, and titles of nobility, were 
not formerly considered as the proper modes of re- 
warding military services ; the peerage and orders 
of knighthood were only bestowed on officers who 
had been the commanders-in^hief on fortunate ex- 
peditions. When the English army began to run 
the same risks as the armies of the continental 
powers, it was natural that it should borrow from 
them the institutions which tend to excite and sup- 
port their courage. In 1800 there were not more 
than forty Knights of the Bath. Since that time 
it has been divided into different classes, in imi- 
tation of the Legion of Honour of Napoleon, and, 
like that, destined to all kinds of merit ; in 1814 it 
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had ne^lf six hundred military, knights, akhongh 
none were admitted into it bdow the rank of major. 
The military of all ranks have received medals com*- 
memorative of the actions in which they had borne 
a part. A sergeant in each company^ distinguished 
for his bravery and deserts, wears an embrcBdered 
trophy on the skirts of his coat, receives higher pay, 
and takes his place near the regimental colours. 
The royal &vour has granted particular emblems 
and devices to such corps as have in critical drcum- 
stances done more than their duty ; these marks of 
honour are embroidered on the colours, and are mo- 
delled in relief on the plates in front of the soldiers' 
caps. In England at least, the generous devoted- 
ness of the soldier does not remain unknown ; a hun- 
dred journals, daily read with avidity notwithstanding 
their length, state the name of the lowest o&cer 
wounded, and the nature of his wound. The coun- 
try never ceases to cast a watchful eye over the fitte 
of her children with affectionate tenderness ; pecu- 
niary rewards and eulogiums pronounced in the 
national assemblies are the expressions of public 
gratitude to the living. The walls of St. Paul's, of 
Westminster Abbey, and of. other religious edifices, 
have no other ornaments but the tombs of great 
men, and of warriors who have died on the field 
of honour. Never will the armed foreigner violate 
their sepulchres. Whenever that revolution breaks 
out, which must sooner or later devour one genera- 
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1800, authoriang the King to admit a certain 
number of fiyreignaii into the Engludi r^pments, 
the total number of whom camiot exceed sixteen 
thousand men, with the restriction that the principal 
part shall be employed abroad. The King has also 
the privilege of granting letters of service to foreign 
oflkers, and particularly to engineers. By this mode 
he has cdlected several who had belonged to his 
Electoral army of Hanover ; and occasional^ a Oer* 
man baron has been seen commanding (me of the 
English military districts, and retaining his place, 
in spite of the clamours of the oppositiQD. 

When oflkers enter the service, no questions are 
asked them as to what religion they profiess ; sl31 
less are the soldiers questioned ; and if we may be* 
lieve well-informed pcditidans, the policy of the Ca- 
tdnet has sometimes made use of the recruiting sys- 
tem to thin the Catholic population of Ireland. The 
state provides a chaplain to every regiment ; in the 
Articks of War and the Mutiny Bill, (which together 
form the English nutttary code,) there is a whole 
section relating to our duties to Ood ; and the regu- 
lations require, that during the absence of the chap- 
lain, an officer of serious deportment should repeat the 
church-service of the day. Those who do not bekmg 
to the Established Church are dispensed from attend- 
ance. Religious intolerance is diminishing daily, al- 
though it is but two years since the statutes relative 
to nonconformity and the penal laws of Geoige L 
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agaiiist the Catholics wete. in fonce. Two ju8tioe» of 
peace might require the first officer they met to take 
the oath of rapremacy ; and whoever refused it was 
liaUe to legal penalties. An Act of Parliament^ 
passedin ISlG^.makes the military capable of fillii^ 
all ranks, without exception on account of religion. 
This measure of justice has not yet heen acted upon 
to its fullest extent. From the Revolution of 1688 
to the moment in which we are now writing, not a 
sii^le Roman Cathdic has become a general officer 
m the English service. 

The King, by virtue of his prerogative, may dis* 
miss any officer, even if he has been acquitted by a 
court-martial; but there is a great difierence be- 
tween the law and the fact; the general spirit of 
the I^riation also protects the Englishman who 
hves out of the pale of the common-law. The di* 
rection of military trials is entrusted to a coips of 
civil magistrates. Their head, who resides in Lon* 
don, has the title of Judge Advocate General^ and 
his assistants {Deputy Judge Advocates) are detached 
in the armies : it is their duty to take informations 
as to offences committed by military men, and to 
require the commanding officers to assemble courts- 
martial, in which they appear as public officers, to 
see that justice is done between the crown and the 
prisoner. The Mutiny Act settles the detaUs of 
the system of courts-martial : they are composed 
according to a rotation of service, and their mode of 
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proeedfayne aaunilates ffam to jurifiif as sisch as Has 
coDftittttioD of ttD anned fence viH allow. The \dng 
moif mitigate the panishaMntB, and paodoo. Geai^ 
rallj^ ha ddi^ates tbia portiaD of his prerogatLve ta 
the oommandiiig officers ; ia other reqseda tliefe is 
no appeal firom the sentenoes of coBrts-martisl ; and 
although thej aie frequentlj asseaiMed, dwy jaspeess 
a salatary terror. 

Besides the gcaecal cofuitSFoartial af windi we 
have been speakini^ there are EegiiBeotai.oesui»4iiarw 
•tial» which try with less solemmtj and ais nmch h^ 
dqiendeace. Tliese last cm aerer be composed of 
less thaa five meaa3iei8» aK i£ tiiem ciicers. The 
Boa-ccanmisooned officerrand soldiers osdy are mih 
)ect to their authoritjr. Thej decide in dl mat- 
ters of paj and clothing; and the party who am* 
aiders himself a^pieved by their s^itenoe^ mKj 
appeal firom it to a general conrt«nuirtiaL l%e 
eommander of the regianent has the power of par- 
doning. 

The notions of distributive justice are so widdy 
diffused by the English constitution, that the sol* 
diers consdtatey of their own motion, in the sevoal 
companies, a species of court-martial, composed of 
three soldiers, a corporal, and a sergeant, who pre<> 
•sides. These confidential tribunals look particaiaily 
to inficactions of discipline in their immediate rda- 
tions with the interest of their comrades : they punish 
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ike ddbispaU with iMtlien thoDgs, asd tMar early 
justice frcqoeiUly preyeots one moie sevoe. 

Id Englaad tbene is oa absdttte domnion but that 
cf public ofumm^ bom nbkh ao one is exempt. 
Wfamever the natjamd honoiur appean to raquire 
4i rigid iaquky into a inifilBry operation^ the King 
hastens to sabnat the condact ci the leaders to a 
court of inquiry, which determines if there is^roond 
fi)r brmging them before « iDrart-OBurtiaL 

Dnriiq^ war» a pravoit^mardud rides rcaind the 
•ettviDons of the camp at the head of detachments of 
tiie staff corps of c«vali7, who IMS authority to 81^ 
rest, condonn to death, and to hang, nnder his eyes, 
all ^nnderers, ravishers, and fiofcers of saftguards 
caught in the £Eict. This species of summary jns- 
lioe is fepngnant to the English character, and it is 
raidy exercised in the army. We think that no 
one would erer date to try it in the interior, even if 
Great Britain itself were accidentally to beoome the 
theatre of war. 

The councils of administration are unknown in the 
ISn^ish army. The internal economy of the corps 
has been at all times ibnnded on the bases derived 
firoui mercantile ideas; every nation has its own 
manners. He who goes to law to obtain a compen»- 
sation for the honour of his wife will not blnsh to in- 
crease his fiorinne with the clippings of scddiers* coats. 
We have mentioned that every regiment of infantry 
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or cavalry has a general-oflioer for its otdonel. This 
colonel, who is always absent, or supposed to be so^ 
has no relations with the corps but such as are 
purely administrative; in othar .words, he is the 
contractor at a fixed price for the clothing, which, is 
purchased, made, and delivered to the parties tak* 
ing it, at his expense, and under the charge of his 
agents. The other military employments have 
fixed appointments ; those of the colonel are va- 
riable, and arise from the profits on the. supply of the 
various articles of soldiers' clothing, and on the 
strength of the corps when complete or only eflSec- 
tive; so that a major-general, who is colonel of a 
regiment of two battalions, receives twice as much 
as a lieutenant-general who hlEis a regiment oi onfy 
one battalion. It is estimated that a r^;iment 
fairly administered brings the colonel a guinea a 
year for each man present, and four times as mudi 
tor every non-effective. His gains are. still more 
considerable if the lieutenant-colonel commandant 
is not punctual in applying for the periodical re- 
newah of clothing, and in making his subordinate 
officers be allowed what is due to them. What an 
odious system that must be where the nominal 
commander is enriching himself, whilst the soldiers 
are perishing, or the r^ment going to wreck ! The 
Duke of York's vigilance has stru^led with the 
abuses arising from it; he has frequently repeated 
orders to prevent the soldiers* coats from being made 
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too fitoTtf too tight, or of bad materials. A clothing 
beardf oompoaed of genaral c^Boers, is appointed to 
inspect the supplies before they are delivered to the 
troops, and to compare each ai'tide with the ap- 
proved pattern. Rules are also established, for the 
mode of receiving the articles when sent to the 
corps. Generally speaking, the thefts are not so 
scandalous, as they would be' elsewhere under the 
Bdgia of so convenient a l^islation. Corruption 
being general in England, there are for that very, 
reason certain bounds of decency, which if the 
thieves attempted to pass, they would run the risk 
of being overwhelmed by the public contempt. 

Every regiment has an i^ent in London, who is 
named by the colonel, and transacts its business. 
Some of these . agency-houses are establishments of 
great magnitude, and muiage the business of seve- 
ral raiments. The immense extent and division 
of the British possessions on one hand, and on the 
other the financial oj^nization of the army, would 
make it a difficult matter to dispense with them. 
The agents act as the medium of communication, 
between the Government, the colonel, and the r^- 
ment. Apfdications are made to them on all aflfairs 
of a personal nature, such as the sale or purchase of 
commissions, claims for indemnities, and the means 
of obtaining embarkations ; they employ the tailors 
and transmit the clothing* The funds allowed by 
the Treasury for pay, and other r^mental expenses. 
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pus, or are mppotfed to pass^ duough fteir hands^ 
ibey expend tlHsn, and submit their accounts to 
the Board of ComptioUers of the army aceosntt. 
The sakuy of the agents is derived ftom a oommis^ 
sion of one penny per pound sterling i^Mm the sums 
which they pay. 

The accounts are made up by battalions in the 
infimtry, and by regiments in the carahry troops* 
There are in each of these two adminiatrative 
officers, who are nominated by the colonel, and 
these are the paymaMer and the quartermasUr^ 
The paymaster is the subordinate of the agent: 
although he does no military duty, he bears the 
rank of captain^ merely to give him mdre considera- 
tion ; he finds securities for his good behaviour, which 
circumstance however does not prevent him fimn 
gaining money by iUidt means, whenever he can. 
His business consists in preparing the i^i^icaitioiis 
for the funds necessary to pay the soldiers and other 
expenses, in receiving them, and making the dis^ 
tribution of them among the compames, and is 
sending accounts to the agent. The quartermastenB 
were formerly the highest of the non-commissioded 
officers, and the cavalry r^;iments had quarter* 
masters of companies. These last have been sup 
pressed ; at present the quarterma^r is an officer; 
his duty is to receive and distribute the articles of 
ctothing sent by the agents, the provisions, and the 
supplies of all kinds. 
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The iMtomy £ti^ diracts thftt the tM^^s riiallbe 
teriewed at leait twice a year, and fixes the penal^ 
tiea to which cffioers, ceiiiitiiu8aries» and nmster-maflk 
ten are subject who make or sign fake nrnsten^ 
The lists drawn up hj the captttus and superior offi^ 
oers, and sworn to befi^re the dvfl authorities^ serve 
M the basis for most of the deBreries of mcmey and 
stores, llie lientenant^Gdonel inquiies every month 
of the companies, and the general in command of 
the battalion, if they have any complaints to make 
against their superior. The commanders <^ compa- 
nies and of raiments having no natural or necessary 
<xMmexion or cmnplicity with the quarter-^master, 
the paymaster, the agent, or the colonel, it fcdlows 
that they must act as a check on these four admlni- 
stratmrs, and feel their reputation interested as well 
as thdr conscience satisfied in securing the com^ 
fort and hap|Hness of the sokliar. The accounts of 
the regiments are not overloaded with unnecessary 
papers and forms. As to a number of private daims^ 
the sfanple statanent of an officer is considered sufil* 
dent. 

A sum, proportioned to the number of men pre^ 
sent under arms, is allowed to the captains fix* 
keeping the muskets in order : whatever excess re- 
mans over the disbursements for this purpose, con* 
stitutes an addition to theh* pay. Formeriy the 
superior officers had companies, but the Duke of 
York deprived tiiem of them. It would have only 
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required another gtep to guppresai the cdcmdff of 
clothing, but it would have been neceteary to create 
new employments in their place. The opposition care* 
folly abstains from proposing or supporting any mea- 
sure which would increase the influence of the crows. 
Men who live on abuses labour to perpetuate them. 
These two motives^ coupled with the inherent respect 
for institutions, t^d to make reforms slow and diffi- 
cult. 

In the classification of the different branches of 
service the artiUery is placed first, then the cavahy^ 
and the infantry last. They who placed the latter 
lowest in the scale were certainly not far advanced 
in the art of war. This however is a mere rank of 
parade. Under all circumstaiices the senior officer 
of highest rank takes the command, whatever may 
be the arm to which he belongs. 

At the beginning of 1808, the in&ntry consirted of 
three regiments of foot-guards, one hundred and four 
of infantry of the line, or light infantry, nineteen spe- 
cifioally destined for the service of the Wetft Indies, 
of Africa, of Ceylon, of Canada, and Nova Scotia ; 
eighteen garrison and veteran battalions on sedenttiry 
service ; ten battalions of the Eang's German Legion ; 
four Swiss rq^ents, and seven corps not included 
in the line, originally composed of Germans, French, 
Sicilians, and Greeks, and recruited with deserters 
and prisoners of all nations. 

The three regiments of Foot*guai*ds form seven 
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kittalMtt^ attd are all crack reffSmeuU. They hare 
better pay and richer uniform ; and though the 
men are obtained by the same mode of recruiting at 
the rest of the army, they are of hi^^ier stature. The 
officers haye a step of rank above their employment, 
and are almost all of them sons of the best families in 
the country. Although their original destination be to 
guard the palaces and the person of the King» thefy 
are sent on service during wm*, nearly the same as 
other regiments. The Guards are not beloved id 
the army, which gives them the nickname of father- 
bad-soldiers, is jealous of thieir privileges, and asks 
^hy they are entitled to them. A very different 
feeling to that which was entertained in the French 
army towards the Inqperial Guard ! 

The regiments of the line are distingnished hy 
Bwnbers. FSfty-two of these have but one battaUon, 
ibrty«aeven have two, four have three ; a single re- 
l^ent (the sixtieth) has eight. We see no plan- 
sSble motives fior this medley, and think there are 
serious inconveniencies in havii^ regiments with 
oidy one battalion. Every one knows how fast a 
soiitairy battalion melts away during war, and what 
an diteratioB that produces in the order of battle. 

The regiments are organiaed upon the principle 
that the battalions should serve separately from each 
otfaur. There are no rq^imental staffs. £very bat- 
talion has a lieutenant-colonel, two migcNrs, an adju- 
tant, a paymaster, a quarter-master, a suigeon, and 

vot. I. o 
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an assistant-iuigew. It ib ditidod itio tw ^oaip^ 
pies, of wtuch tbe greoadwr and tiie lighl;» placed aC 
the two wiogSy are for that reaaoa called 6mak ooofr* 
{mnies. £ach €Oiti))any ii oommaiidad by a ra plain, 
who has under him a lieutenant and an ensign. It 
is by raisbg or lowering the effectiye strength of tim 
companies that the CroverAment uadatty inoeaaes 
or diminidies tbe military estahHahment. In time 
of peace they are seldom bdow forty men» and du-* 
|ingwar they hare never been so faigfa as a ban'* 
dred. At the period when the English thiops took a 
part in the events of the Peninsula, the average 
strength of tbe compames was mltj^twe efiedhna 
men* 

The infiGmtry, when it goes into the fidd, is dis# 
tributed into brigades of two» tiliree, and evep four 
regiments, according to the number and strength df 
the battalions. Tbe grenadiers have not, in tilKeyea 
of the other soldiers, the ielat and pre-eminence 
<tf the French or Hungarian grenadiers. It is not 
customary to unite those of one or more brigades in 
order to attempt bold strdKs. The light companies 
are sometimes formed vo/io provisional battalions, 
which is a practice directly in opposition to the pur- 
pose for which that q>edes of troops was originally 
instituted. 

Several regiments of the line, sneh as the fort3F^ 
third, the fifty*first, the fifty-seoond, &c., &c., are 
called Ught infantry regiments. These corps, as 
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wM M the light cM&paiiies of tibe baf talions, have 
moMmg 1^^ about tiieU but the name ; for thejr 
aie armed, aod^ with the exemption of a few oriia*' 
iiieBta» doChed Mke the rM of the iiifoDtrf. It waa 
th^ugfat^ that the Ei^fiah sol&ti had not the iteees^ 
aaiy iotelfigenee and flexilrflitj to go through the 
legvkr duty of th* line, and Hbe service of in^y^a* 
tioD of the flharp-shooCer, with equal success^. When 
the necesflttjr of a [special ligfat^infkntry begitn to he 
fidt, some tridi were first made with the best marks* 
men of diftrent eorps. Afterwards it was deter* 
anned to devote excbuively to the office of sharp* 
shooterathe ei|^ battahoni of the sixtieth, the three 
of the ninctj-fifth, and some of the foreign corps* 
l%Bse troops have received the name of riflemen, on 
account of the rifle-guns with which they were 
«med during the last war; they wend detached by 
oompames into the bngades. The edioing sound of 
their horns answered two pnrposes-^to direct the 
nfletnen cbnfennahly to the views of th^ general in 
esmmand, — and to opprtise the latter of such mao^ 
isuvrea of the enemy a» it would be impossible for him 
to diicover irom his station in Ae field. 

The Ehiglish, the Scotch, and the Irish are all 
ndsed together in the regimenta Irehmd supplier 
mote soldiers in proportion to its popnlafton tiian the 
etfier two kii^oms. It mi^t be supposed that the 
gsneral ch^ffacter whidi we have attributed to the 
Bni^h troops wonUT be altered by this mixture ; 

o 2 
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but the Eng^h discipline is like tfie bed of Prtf* 
crustes to all that come within its sphere. Minds as 
well as bodies are subject to the law of the ruling 
people. Four Scottish regiments, consisting of nine 
battalions, are styled Highland Regiments. They are 
recruited almost exclusively from the mountains of 
Scotland, and their officers are selected in preference 
from natives of the country. The Highlanders wear 
their national kilt instead of small-clothes. This 
neither harmonizes with the rest of their dress, nor 
is it convenient for war. This is of no consequence: 
a distinction which has its source in popular customs 
always imposes the performance of an additional 
duty. There are no regiments in the service of the 
King of England which are more steady in betde 
than the Scotch. 

The infantry is the best pcnrtion of the British 
army. It is the robur peditutn, the expression ap- 
plied by the Romans to the triarUof their legions. 
The English do not scale mountains, or skim aHmg 
the plain, with the suppleness and rapidity of the 
French; but they are more silent, more quiet, and 
more obedient, and for that very reason thdr fire is 
better directed and more destructive. You will not 
find them resigned under the bidlets like the Rus- 
sians, but they draw tc^ether with less conftisbn, 
and preserve their original formati<m better. In 
their composition there is something of the (German 
mechanism, with a more active and more moral 
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esecutkni. The sTstem of maiioeuvres which they 
have adopted rinee the year 1798, is borrowed from 
the Prussians. The infimtry, . although on system 
ftrmed three deep^ like the other infantries of Europe, 
is most frequently drawn up only two deep. When 
making or receiving a charge, it is drawn up four 
deep. Sometimes it has made offensive movements 
and even chaiged columns, when in open order. In 
a retreat it stands firm, and commences by vdlies 
from the battalions, followed by a well supported fire 
of files. It turns round coolly to keep off those who 
are hanging on its rear. While mardiing it fires 
without separating. 

The En^ish infantry is not afraid of charging its 
enemy with the bayonet. The leader, however, who 
would wish to use without compromising it, must 
move it seldom and cautiously, and reckon more 
upon its fire than upon its manoeuvres. 

The.English in&ntry is dressed in scarlet; it is 
the national colour, and the soldier is much attached 
to it. ' The riflemen wear green. There are also in 
England some martinets tormented with the mania 
pf wearying the soldiers by punctilious attention 
to their dress and accoutrements, and by perpe- 
tual alterations in their clothing. This whim, al- 
though encouraged by the particular taste of an ex- 
alted parsonage, has not done any great mischief. 
From time to time such changes as the experience 
of other armies has stamped with utility, are adopt- 
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^ The use of buir powder was ebolHihed in 1806# 
by an order of the ConiinaDder*in*chief. The Si^ 
gUsh seigeants carrj halberto. The soldierf* mua* 
kets are heavier than ours, and the banel b a little 
stronger. The other parts of their arms and equip* 
meots are in general preferable to our own. 

The foreign troops in the English service foDow 
the same system, without any exception, as the n»« 
tional army. Almost all of them were employed in 
tim Spanish peninsula. While invasions and tumult* 
ous retreats were heaping miseries on our Frendi 
soldiers, of which no one can have any idea who 
has not felt them ; while the Austrian and Prussian 
troops, 6ghting in their owii country under the eyes 
of their sovereign, never ventured but on insignt-^ 
ficant attacks or feeble defences; fifteen thousand 
Qerman mercenaries, recruited without sdeclioD, 
and serving without affection, but who were puno 
tually paid, clothed with a species of luxury, well 
fed, and still better provided with liquor, diowed 
themselves rivals for glory with the Engfiah who 
paid them. So powerful is the influence of good 
treatment and vigorous organization ! 

The pains bestowed by the Eng^h on the rear* 
ing of their horses, and the superior qualities of their 
native breeds, had given a more favourable idea of 
their cavalry than the experience of war has jnsti* 
fled. The horses are badly trained for fighting. 
They have naiTow shoulders and a hard mouth, and 
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ndilier know how to tuni nor to halt. The crop- 
ping their tails is a serious inconvenience in hot di- 
mates. The Ittxorious attentions which are lavished 
uptm them render them quite unfit to support fa- 
tigne, scarcity of food» or the bivouac. The men 
are ^cettent grooms ; but you will not find in them 
those feelings of tenderness which in Turkey, in 
Poland, and in Germany, make the warrior and his 
horse inseparable companions in life and death. 
During the retreat to Corunna, the cavalry corps 
made a halt ; the word of command was ** Dis^ 
m^unt—preseta pUtols ;" and> at the third command, 
each horseman blew out the brains of his horse at 
one time and in two movements. There was a neces- 
sity fi>r it ; but an English army was the only one 
in which this barbarous execution could have been 
attempted without raising the soldiers' indignation. 

Recruits for the cavalry are selected with more 
care than for the infiuitiy. They are enlisted 
for ten years. Young men of family enter into 
it in preference as officers. There are thirty-five 
national regiments of cavalry; three of horse- 
guards, a crack corps, similar to the corresponding 
foot regiments ; seven regiments of drag6on-guards, 
and six of dragoons, dressed in scarlet, and known 
by the general appellation of heavy dragoons^ from 
being mounted on strong horses; fifteen raiments 
of light dragoons, and four of hussars, dressed in 
blue, and mounted on horses of inferior strength to 
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the Others.* Every rcgimeDt, in time of war,.CQQ* 
fisted of five squadnms, and each squadron of two 
troops, of firom sixty to eighty h<»*8e9 on taking the 
field. 

The heaviest English cavalry is far from possessing 
the uniformity and the firm seat of the French and 
Austrian cuirassiers ; and the lightest is sUll more in- 
ferior in intelligence and activity to the Hungarian 
hussar and the Cossack. The horsemen have nei* 
ther cuirasses nor lances. They have no idea of the 
artifices of partisan warfiire, and they know as little 
how to charge en masse. When the fray commences* 
you see them equally vulnerable and offensive* cut- 
ting instead of thrusting, and directing furious but 
not very dai^rous blows with the sabrie agKinst the 
face. The system of manoeuvring of the En^^ish 
cavalry is the same as that of the other European 
powers. Previously to the campaigns on the Con- 
tinent, the general and superior officers of this army 
had had no opportunity of managing large bodies ; 
the war in the Peninsula does not appear to have 

* During tbe war in the Peninsula, our soldiers were so 
struck with the elegant dresses of the light dragoons, their 
shining helmets, and the graceful shapes of the men and horses, 
that they gave them the name of Lindors. In 1813 this dress, 
which was peculiar to the British troops, was exchanged lor the 
head-dress and jacket of the German light eavah7. The Polidi 
lances at Albuera, and the French cuhrassee at Waterloo, have 
al^o given the English the idea of having lancers and cuirassiers. 
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derdoped that talent in them. It may be saftly 
predicted that whenever the English cavahy shall 
be engaged with another cavabry i^dl commanded, 
it will be worsted. The soldiers are brave and the 
liorses are good; but that is not enough : there must 
also be science and unity. We have seen m(xe than 
once weak detachmrats chaige our battalions through 
and through, but in disorder. The h(meman, drunk 
widi rum, spurred on his horse, and the horse carried 
his rider beyond* the mark. The squadrons could 
not be again re-formed; there were no others at 
hand to finish the work : the bold stroke passed 
away, without the least advantage. 

England also kept up two regiments of dragoons, 
and three of hussars, attached to the foreign corps, 
denominated I7ie King^s German Legion. They 
have surpassed the national cavalry both in the duty 
of vanguards and in battle. The finest chai^ dur- 
ing the war in Spain, was made (as we shall see in 
its idace) on the day after the battle of ArapOes (Sa- 
lamanca) by the Hanoverian Bock, at the head of the 
heavy brigade of the German L^on. 

The artillery and engineers are distinct from the 
War Department, and belong to another ministry. 
The Ordnance is the name given to the office which 
has the charge of the fortifications, and the supply of 
the arms and ammunition of both the land and sea 
forces. The Ordnance has its treasury, its sinecures, 
its budget, its establishments, and its particular 
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umj. It fonm a sM» withiii the staiie, uMbttiid 
goYienuneoit of a MaskT'General cf the Ordmmeci 
THhia ftupreme head esearcisM the command entiiefy 
bf himidff and has bo dq[iendaiiGe on hii as^istaBti* 
the Board qfOrdnancef exceptmg in a few poiatstef 
the admwktratioD* His power orer the per^mnd 
and the materiel of his dq^artmeat, is gseatar tha» 
that of the Secretary at War and the Commander^* 
in-Chief if they were united^ He nominates and 
recalls the officers and the accountants : he does and 
andoes in the name of the King. Having a place in 
the cabinet, he enters into and retires from it l&e the 
other ministers. Although any En^ish citizen maj 
be aiqpcHnted to tfab efevated post, it is ccomnonlj 
S31ed by general officers. The Earil of Chatham and 
Lord Mulgrave were Masters-General of the Ord- 
nance during the war in the Peninsula. 

The artiU^T' and engineers have no ocmnexioift 
with each other except that of being directed 1^ the 
same minister, of a prqiaratory system of instruct 
tion common to both, and a similar r^imen. To 
become an ol&cer in either of these two arms, it is 
necessary to pass through the special sdiod of gen* 
tkmen cadets^ established at Woolwich. The age at 
which they are admitted is from fourteen to sixteen. 
They attend the practical exerdses of the fpmviet 
and sapper, and are at the same time instructed in 
the theory (rf* the physical and mathematical sciences. 
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ill dnwii^f fiittiftciitMm» md the miiitarir ut« After a 
conne of four jean, th^ nndeigo an exammatioii^ 
end aie admitted i w ffft nd lieiiteiianiai» on the certift* 
cates of their cniafifioatioBs beinr tiaimutted by the 
p a rofetiofa to the Marter-general of the Ordnanoe; 
The offieecB.of the artiBery and engiiiearB rank with 
those of the army ; thej do not purchase their com- 
miaskms ; they rise by seni<Hrity. Extraordinary ta* 
lents, or biiHiant actions, are rewarded by ranks su- 
perior to the employment {knvet rank.) 

The functions which are in France entrusted lesc- 
dnsivdy to the corps of artiUery, are in England dis- 
persed in several hands. The artillery troop is only 
employed in the woridng of the pieces. It consists 
of a regiment of ten battalions (the Roy^ Regiment 
iff Ar^ikni) of which the Master-general of the 
Ordnance is the colonel. Each battaUon has ten 
eompanfes, of one hundred and twenty men each. 
Besides the Ckdonel-oommandant^ there are five supe- 
rior oflk^rs. The compnies are commanded by two 
captains and three lieutenants. One company of 
horse^artiUery is attadied to each battahoiiy whidi 
makes tati in dL They are on the same footrog as 
the foot artillery as to promotion and sendee. 

The artillecy holds the first rank in the army ; it 
is bettar paid» its recruits are more carefully selected, 
and its period of enfistment is limited to twdve 
years. The gunnars are dressed in blue. They are 
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dirtinguithcd from other aoldiera by their exodfent 
apirit. In battle they Asplaj jndidoas actmly, Ji 
perfect coup d'ceilf aad a stoical bravery. 

You must not look amongst the officers of the 
English artillery for that universality of information 
and fertility of resources, which are found in France 
in the corps which is entrusted with the fobrication 
of warlike engines, and with combining and bring* 
ing into play the principal elements of the art of de- 
struction. The former will never in^ovisate other 
-bridge, field, or si^ equipages; both officers and 
soldiers have shown their want of skill in the at- 
tack of strong places. Administrative fores%ht is 
not required of persons who have notliing^ to admi* 
nister. They do not {Hide themselves cm their inge* 
niuty in the placing of batteries, nor in executing the 
tir d ricochet ; thdr great merit consists in keeping 
in proper state, and in working with intrepidity Ae 
cannon and equipage confided to them. 

The artillery corps has, notwithstanding its Iqpd 
classification, an inferior relative importance to 
what it has in other countries ; the commanders be» 
ing too old to take the field, the active commands are 
given to officers of a rank less devated than the im- 
portance of their functions ought to carry. A mere 
lieutenant-colonel has frequently had the principal 
command of Lord Wdlington's artillery. Besides, 
the prospect oi ^ry held out to. a talented corps is 
limited. . Promotions out of the regular ord^r^are 
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-iodced vpoB whh too mudi honor, to afiow an vtil- 
iay m engineer officer who dioold ML himself too 
much cramped in his own arm, to launch into the 
general sernce of the line : the sdiool at Wodwic^ 
wiU never produce a Buonaparte. 

The Englidi got tibe start of us in the institution 
of the artillery-train ; the first trials of it were made 
in 179s, under die au^ices of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then Master-general of the Ordnance* The 
corps of Royal Artillery Drivers is organized as 
aoldiers, V&cy high prices are paid for the horses 
which are used to draw the guns, and they are con* 
sequently extremely good. Their harness is as good 
as the harness of our carriages. No nation can rival 
tiie Ekiglish for the equipments and the speed of 
thehr conTeyances. Are not these men destined to 
trouble ike world, who by land as well as by sea, 
bave means oi^^ised for amving sKfely and quickly 
in all places? 

The regimental administration is not the same 
in tte troops belonging to the Ordnance as in the 
corps of infimtry and cavalry. The clothing and 
equipments are supplied by the department, which 
always possesses in its magazines sufficient of each 
ior thirty thousand soldiers and ten thousand artil- 
lery horses. 

The English take few pieces .into the field with 
them ; themosttbat Lord Wellington ever had in the 
Peninsula did not amount to two for every thousand 
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Them was no pack £or megn firibvifig laa 
mnajf -aad the peateiwifl w«e too few to detervethe 
name of equipage. The bafctoEons an nek in the 
habit of mancauvringt mingled with the artillay* 
This arm generallj acts with batteries of five m^ 
ponnders and a howitaer. Frames, raJMoonn, haxrela 
and boUete, powder, aaderery part of the equipage 
are remarkable for the goodness of thar materials, 
and their excellent workmandiqK In battles, the 
artillery made most dfectual use of a great number 
of hollow bullets, csikd ShrapndCs spkerkal case 
jAof , from the name of Coknel 8hrq[in^ the in^ 
▼entor of them** 

The works of ike artillery, sndi as theamnmo&p 
tion, the fire-works, and tibe firames, are supplied by 
contract; the feunderies of brass cannon by open 
eommercial speculation, as well as Ute iion cannon, 
and sometimes also the powder, which the Go» 
▼emment purchases of the manufacturenu The 
dbection of the works in the first instance, and 
the receipt and trials in the second and tiie thirds 

* niAholkw bttUeCs are shells, of wUdi owkalf ii Siiidl^wA 
jkbe otlier half » f»ntiining the balk, hoUow ; at a givea d»- 
lance the shell explodes. The solid part is always placed in 
fronts and receives by the explosion an additional impulse pre* 
(eraUe to that of grape shells, on account of the ohn: diere is 
the solid part besides. The French gonnem frequendy pat 
n bullet and gvape-ahell together. The gun fir Skr^MlTs 
shell is easier to work than the common hawiUer. 



inn a hnbA of titt admmigtmtife serrice, wiikk 
the Onbaoce mort tteqaenHj oitraits to the' supe^ 
nor officers of the artillery. 

The ooirtiiieiital powers, which disttibate their 
araesals of construction in several idaces» and upon 
sevtral frontters, can none €i them boast of possess- 
ing anj thing at all comparable to the unique and 
eommanding establishment at Woolwich, a small 
town about nine miles below London, on the right 
bank of the Thames. This is the storehouse of all 
tile military and naval artillery of the British em- 
pire. Five thousand workmen were constant^ 
eaaployed in it during the war. We saw there 
saveral acres of groand quite Uack firom the cannon 
laying, and the buUets piled in heaps. The expe- 
d^ons of the materiel are made witii wonderful 
n^ndttty to all parts of the worid. Woolwidi is the 
town of the artillery : all the troops of that arm aw 
garrisoned there, and such as are employed in the 
colonieB or in the annies are considered detach- 
OMits. An immense heath, calM Biackheatk, ex* 
tends in fi^nt of the barracks, and is used for the 
exercises. l%e buildings alone, which have been 
erected here since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, have cost £700,000 sterling — above seven-* 
teen millions of francs. 

A cfxtps is employed, under the immediate direc- 
tion <rf the Ordnance Office, in the management and 
responsibility of the equipages and warlike ammu- 
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mtion. The members of it do duty bo(b at home 
and with the annies. It is they who deliver the 
arms, the cartridges, the cannon, and the caissooDs, 
to the infimtry, cavalry, and artillery troops. Their 
appointments are assimilated to military ranks. 
They are called Officer* of the Field Train Depart^ 
ment of the Ordnance. 

The Master*general of the Ordnance is also the 
ccdonel of the Royal Engineer*. This corps consists 
of between two and three hundred officers, inferior 
in theory and practice to those who ezerdse the 
same profession elsewhere. The instruction of the 
sdiool at Woolwich is derived from French books ; 
and up to a very recent period, not a sing^ na- 
tional author had written ex professo on the scion- 
tific branches of warfare. The great ditch between 
Dover and Calais enables the English to dispense 
with building ramparts round their cities, whidi 
would alarm the citizens. It is not unreasopahle 
to suppose that engmeers who never build fortresses, 
and who never even see any, have nearly the same 
knowledge .of fortification that sailors would have 
of naval tactics who had never seen the sea. 

In this respect, the army is, as mi|^t be ex- 
pected, still more behindhand than the corps whose 
special branch b the attack and defence of fortified 
places. Previously to the institution of military 
schools, a gentleman, in the course of his studies, 
never heard the names of either Vauban or Koe- 
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hom« From thie cdmpaigns of the Spanish Success 
sion War to those of the French Revolution, the 
eatidoits of the British troops in the war of si^^ 
were confined to the reduction'of some badly fbrti&ed 
and weakly defehded places in the colonies. Whcii 
theDttke of York was employed in 1793: to take 
Valenciennes, the generals of the allied army Weni 
afraid of committing the direction of . the wotks 
to th6 inexperience of the English' enginiers, and 
theii- behaviour a few . months afterwards befer^ 
Dunkirk proved that the fears of the allies weioe 
not unfoutadedw 

The English forces at that time only appear^ 
MS auxiliaries ; but they have not done better id 
this departfnent since they became prindpifls/ In 
the sieges of the Peninsula the front of attack 
was often badly chosen^ and the batteries wdra 
fixed without discernment. They attempted to 
batter in breach at such distances that the buUet^ 
scarcely grazed the mason-work. The soldiers were 
awkward at making gabions and fascines, and ^till 
mcnre awkward in covering themsdves with th<^m. 
The artillery had no mortars, made a bad use of the 
liowitzers, and seemed quite ignorant of the use of 
vertical fires. They had not the least idea of the 
ntrffdtible processes, by which the besieger is ena* 
hied, foot by foot, and with the least possible risk^ to 
penetrate into the heart of the defences of the be<* 
si^d. The engineers seemed to be placed there 

VOL. I. p 
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for no other purpose but that of erectiog jdacea 
d^armeSf from which the troops destiiled for the as^ 
sault or the escalade might sally forth ; and with 
tddiers so determined it would have scarcely been 
risking too much to have dispensed with such ser« 
vices Altogether. Such want of method does no 
honour to the corps of engineers, and it forms a 
still greater reproach to the conceptions of the com* 
mander4n-chief. There are absurdities which fai' 
lure renders more conspicuous, and othtts whieb 
success does not redeem. If the members of the 
British Parliament had possessed but a tenth part 
of the information on the subject of war, which they 
have on finance and l^slation, a rigid account 
would have been demanded of the ignorance whidi 
made EngUsh blood flow in torrents at die sieges 
of Badajos and of the castle of Burgos. . 

In the field service, the engineers are distributed 
between head^quarters and the divisions. Is it ne-* 
cessary to blow up a bridge ? The results which 
they obtain are ahnost always imperfect; they are 
slow in destrojdng and repairing roads ; they coa<^ 
struct few works in the field. In tl^ Peninsula, we 
know of no remarkable monument of the industry of 
our enemies, but the lines which were raised in 1810 
for the defence of Lisbon, and a portion of the honour 
of them is due to the Portuguese engineers,, who com*- 
municated to the English, both for the conception of 
the plan and the execution of tJie wotks, many lu- 
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minouB ideas and correct data which had been col^ 
leefeed long previously. 

The experience of stipes showed the necessity of 
raising the engineer corps in public estimation^ and 
df bringing the materials of which it disposes to a 
greater d^ree of perfection. An order of the S5th 
Majpch, 181S, placed the officers on the same foot*' 
iog with those of the line as to capabiHtj of com-* 
maAding, an act of justice of which they had till 
then been deprived^ There was a corps of royal 
art^kers (woikers in wood and iron) employed in 
keeping up the fortifications; this has been con- 
irerted into a corps 61 Royal Saippers atfid Miners^ 
whose instruction has been re-modelled in oonfor* 
mity with its appdlation» and its new destinatioau 
It is intended to supjdy overseers for field and mge 
works; the construction <^ moveable and other 
bridges forms part of its fnnctbns. The practical 
school of the engineers is established at Chathanu 

The number of officers in the English army ac« 
customed to reconnoissances, and to makinir ranid 
sufveys of the ground, is very small : the tradition^ 
of war ore not preserved there as they are in Frances 
General Lloyd is the first author who considered 
Ehigland in rq^ard to its means of defence. On 
tiie occasion of the last menaces of invasion, the 
Qnlnance undertook the task of oonstmcting an 

* 

expensive and aocnrafte map of the Three Kingdoms. 
This important woric is edrvied on and.iw41Mje corn*- 
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jdeted by the corps of Royal MiUtdry Surveyors and 
Drqfismen, which has its establishment in the Tower ^ 
of London, but has no connection with the miUtliry 
«]gineers. 

There is no regular staff corps ; and yet no wliefe: 
are orders drawn up more distinctly, transmitted 
with more promptitude, or executed more scrupit* 
lously. This also is an ornament to the institutiops' 
of the country ; the Commander-in-chief exercises 
his authority through the medium of the acyutant- 
general and the quarter-master-general, two officers 
of high rank in the army. To the fiifst belong' the. 
disKcipline, the current service, the recruitiiig, the 
clothing, the reports, the preparatory! labours of mi^ 
litary legislation, — in a word, the detaik! which con- 
stitute the efficiency of the army, that is to say, att 
that puts it in a state to produce the effects which 
may be reasonably expected from it. The second is 
entrusted with the morements, the feuilles de route^ 
encampments, lodgings, barracks, embarkations and 
disembarkations of troops, correspondence with the 
hospital and victualling service, and temporary, ar* 
rangements relative to the defensive service. He 
has under his authority the war depot, established 
since the peace of 1814, in imitation of that of 
Paris ; the Royal Waggon Train, a corps of wa^on* 
ers who drive the equipages; and the Staff CorpSt^ 
troop of foot -and horse, employed in leading the co^ 
htmns, opening the maix^hes, tracing 'the camp, . and 
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in the subsidiary duty of performing the potice of 
tilte army. All correspondence which does not enter 
into the departments of the adjutant-general and the 
quaiter-master-general, and particularly what re- \ 
lates to promotions, commissions^ and favours, goes ^ 
through the medium of another officer, beancfg the 
title of Secretary to the Commander-in-chief: he J 
haa also his department and officer. 

The staff of the commander-in-chief is the model 
of the other staffs, both at home and abroad. In 
every command, every army, every division of ter- 
ritory or of troops, there are two or more officers, 
performing under the titles of Adjutant and Quar- 
termaster^neral, or even under those of Assist^ 
ant or Deputy , the same functions as those of the 
Adjutant'-general and Quartermaster-general of all 
the British forces under the immediate orders of the 
Duke of York. One of the aid-de^camps of the ge- 
neral in command always fills the office of Military 
Secretary. This distribution of the service of the 
staff into several departments is exceedingly conve- 
nijent to the chief command of the forces, which is 
a real ministry, ihe multifarious details of which 
necessitate the division of labour ; it would be vicious 
in an active army, where unity and secrecy are the 
fint qualities required for the transmission of the 
oiders of the commander. 

The infantry and the cavalry are formed during 
war in separate divisions, to each of which is attached 
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a battery of foot or horse artillery. Even in time of 
peace an officer is attached to each brigade, with the 
title of Brigade^myoTf whose duty it is to commu- 
nicate to the adjutants of regiments, and to see to 
the execution of, the orders of the general in com^ 
mand, and of the central authorities of the army. 

The employments in the adjutant-general and quarw 
termaster-general's departments, of brigade*-major and 
aid-<le-camp, are exercised by officers detached from 
their regiments, whose places are not filled up : they 
must have seen at least four years* service. They 
are understood to be chosen from the most intelVgent 
of their class, and from among those whose educa* 
tion has been directed to the science of war ; but for 
all that, it is favour which procures the greatest num- 
ber of them their situations in the staff service. 

The English army when at home costs twice 
as much as any other army of the same strength. 
This proceeds from the high bounties paid to re« 
cniits, from the deamess of necessaries and of sub- 
stances, the expensive equipages, and the comforts 
bestowed on the soldier. When it is employed on 
foreign service, the expenses of the campaign exceed 
all bounds. Whenever the troops have reason to 
apprehend a scarcity, the Government spends its 
money profrisely ; and when no provisions are to be 
purchased on the spot, it sends them in kind. Dis- 
tance is of no consequence to the masters of the sea. 



The Bi^liah horses in Portugal were fed on hay 
cut in the meadows of Yorkshire, and the men with 
flour hroiight from America. 

It is the business of the commissariat to provide the 
means of subsistence ; it makes the baigains, issues 
the requisitions, pays for the necessaries, prepareB 
war^ouses, and liistributes them. It wouhi seem 
natural that the administering corps should possess 
a degree of importance, greater in proportion to the 
want which the army felt of its services* The case is 
not so with the EugUsh commissariat; its members are 
alinost all taken ftom the class of petty tradesmen, or 
even from the lower orders of society. Although they 
are sutgect to military authority, and amenable to 
courts^martial, iq what relates to their management, 
tbey are not enrolled in the graduated hierarchy of 
the army, and have no participation in its rewards^ 
Some of them get rich by irr^^Iar means. Very 
little reliance can be placed on the probity of persons 
who unite the discordant characters of buyer, payer, 
easlua', storekeeper, inspector, and accountant. As 
their functions give them no connection with the inter* 
nal administration of the regiments, they are treated 
with no sort of respect by either dicers or soldiers. 

Twenty thousand French would live for nothings 
where ten thousrad English would die oi hunger 
with money in their hands. During the first cam- 
paign in the Peninsula, the London newspapers were. 
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Med with letters from the army, all complainiiig 
bitterly of the want of skill of the commissaries of 
the army. ' The subsistence of troops during war is 
sometimes a more difficult task than that of com- 
manding them. In order to draw towards you the 
resources of a country^ you must seek them out, 
guess at them, sympathise with the possessors, speak 
to their passions, and enlighten * them as to their 
real interests. The English had neither tradition 
nor experience to guide them. Acuteness is not 
their distinguishing quality, and they know of no 
influence in the world but force and money. Some 
inconveniences, which were principally attributa-* 
ble to the unbending national character, were all 
placed to the account of the bad organization dT 
the commissariat. In order to regenerate it, Colond 
Sir Willoughby Gordon, who had filled with distinc- 
tion the office of Military Secretary to the Duke 
of York, was nominated Commissary-in-chief. Be* 
fore his time, persons jumped at once into the first 
employments in the commissariat ; this abuse he put 
an end to ; and thenceforward no one could be ap- 
pointed commissary-general who had not first given 
proofs of capacity in the situations of clerk, deputy, 
assistant, and deputy-assistant. He estaUi$hed good 
r^ulations for the service, and gave the corps a sta- 
bility and a portion of the consideration which it 
stood in want of. The office of Commissary-in-^Aief 
which is always filled by a person who has no con- 
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nection with the commissariat, is a ministerial de- 
partment, under the authcu^ity of- the- lords of the 
treasury. *^ - ' 

The English system is to prepare the- provisions 
long beforehand, and to pay forevea^ thing. They 
never have recourse to retiuisitions' but in e:J^treme 
cases* A victualling officer is attached to eac^^'bri- 
gade of infantry and each regiment^of cavalry. There 
are no troops specially devoted j^'^the service of mi- 
litary subsistence. They keep'^ on hire, in the rear 
of the army, parks of waggons, or brigades of bat 
horses, according to the nature of the country in 
which they are operating. 

The medical service is independent of the com- 
missariat : it forms a separate department, called the 
Army Medical Departmentj and is superintended by 
tiliree physicians, one of whom has the title of Direc* 
tOT'^generalf and the other two that of Inspector* 
general. Upon them devolve the examination and 
selection of the medical officers of the army, their 
promotion, their distribution, the superintendence 
of the hospital administration, and the accounts of 
the expenditures. The inspectors, physicians^ sur- 
geons, apothecaries, hospital assistants, &c, are un- 
der their orders. In the hospitals, the physician, Or, 
in his absence, the principal sui^eon, has the direc- 
tion. In the regiments, the surgeon receives an 
extra retribution in proportion to the number of 
effective men. This system, which secures a proper 
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degree of respect to scieiitific ability^ and gires it 
the auperintendance of the administration, is found 
to work well. Persons devoted to the exercise of 
a liberal profession are more to be depended on than 
greedy speculators. 

The ambulances are the object of most particukar 
attention on the part of the heads. Each corps of 
iqfantty or cavalry has its own hospital. The sick 
and wounded are removed on spring-carriages. For* 
medy the British armies wasted themselves in inac^ 
tivity ; but they have cured themselves of that fault. 
A better system^ and the co-oper$tion of oUier 
nations, have enabled them to carry on war wiUi« 
out undertaking any thing very hazardous ; this 
system requires the expenditure of a gr^t many 
guineas, and of veiy few soldiers* According to tte 
calculation of the old King of Prussias an aispif 
requires an annual supply of one»third cf its whole 
number to keep it up. The six campaigns of the 
Peninsula, taken one with the other, did not annually 
cost England more than a sixth of the army she 
employed in it. 

We have represented the English army as being 
on a respectable footing ; it ah^ady surpasses othar 
armies in discipline, and in some particulars of in* 
temal management. It proceeds slowly in the car- 
reer of improvement, but it never retrogrades* It is 
impossible to fix limits to the power of organization 
to which a free and thinking people may attain. 
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But 18 it necessary on that account to raise the cry 
of alarm ? Is Europe irrevocaUj doom^d^ like the 
4ioDtinent of India, and aU the islands of the gloh^ 
to sujqport the insults of British morals, and of Brj^ 
tishaims? 

We may set ourselves at ease. We have seen 
the English &ce to face. Napoleon procured them 
a momentary gleam of popubrity in Europe ; but 
Napoleon also passed the decree which will sooner 
•or later destroy their pre-eminence over their ci<- 
▼ilized nations* Loi^ wars have compelled nations 
to be sufficient to their own wants; these have 
taught them to expend their capital upon their own 
soil, in preference to risking it on distant expedi* 
tioiis. In both hemispheres, industry is making gir 
gaatic strides, guided by the lights of the age, and 
encouraged by the spirit of liberty. A more active 
production multiplies the enjoyments of the consu- 
mers under their own eyes, and limits the necessity 
of distant exchanges. The colonies are in a fair way 
to detach themselves from the mother countries. 
People are on their guard against the pdic^ of 
a cabinet, the permanent interests of which are 
in opposition to those of the rest of the world* 
Losing every day the power of doing mischief by 
her intrigues, England has never been, and never 
will be, in a situation to attempt any thing consider- 
able on the Continent by the mere force of her arms. 

The profession of a soldier is repulsive to the feel- 
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ings of EngliE^ citizens ; the aimy costs enorinou^ 
sums to feed) to equip, and to put in motion^ aud it 
is also diflScult to recruit. If ever it becomes iiecefr- 
sary, from the insufficiency of voluntary enlistments, 
to have recourse to a conscription to repair its losses, 
we should soon see it calling for a more liberal dis- 
cipline, for civic rights, and for promotion ; and it 
would then be no longer the army of the aristocracy. 
Its detachments are scattered over the four quar- 
ters of the globe ; not a rock shows its head above 
the waves of the Mediterranean or the immense 
Atlantic ocean, where it does not deposit a few 
troops of soldiers ; it is actually split for the ptogre^ 
sive invasion of India. After such a dispersion, what 
remains for any great expedition upon the Conti* 
nent ? We have seen that the British Government 
only succeeded in bringing a corps of 50,000 native 
troops into action in the Spanish Peninsula, by 
keeping 500,000 men on foot, at home, and in its 
distant possessions. 

Thus, the most numerous active army of the En<* 
{^sh would be 50,000 men» It presents itself sud« 
denly on the most vulnerable points of the enemy's 
coast: the soldiers are landed; thinj^ you that the 
commander will burn his ships ? Before he sets a 
foot on shore, prudence has prescribed to him the 
means of securing a re-embarkation ; when a general 
is thinking of the possibility of being defeated, he 
is already as good as vanquished. 
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Tbe first troops landed get posaession <tf a forti* 
fied place, where ' proyisions and amnoiunition are 
collected. The.ejes of tbe.sddiers continue long 
dffectfed to. their floating country ; and when . they 
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have 'Cieased to see the sea, they bejgin to be melan*^ 
dioly. Destitute of light troo'ps, the army moves 
on hKndly ; of the country, the inhabitants, and 
tiieir jmanners, it is entirely ignorant, atid knows 
not how to learn any thing; weak battalions of 
women and children are intermingled with the 
fighting cohorts. The soldier never carried bread 
with him for more than three days ; camp kettles 
and wooded bowk are never suspended from his 
back — ^these' cooking utensils are loaded on the 
beasts of burden ; other .bat-horses carry the regi- 
mental equipages, the tents, the light baggage of 
the subalterns, the table-service, and the plate of the 
general officers; the lowest subaltern has several 
horses and several soldiers at his command* Be-» 
hind the columns of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
are long columns of wagons laden with the heavy 
baggage, the bread, the flour, the rum, the barley, 
and triu»es of hay. An army so embarrassed with 
its equipments may be said rather to crawl than to 
march. . 'When the day of battle comes, you will 
find you have to do with the soldiers of Alexander ; 
but till then, the luxuries with which they are sur- 
Tounded remind you of the army of Darius. 

Nothing in the world so easy as to avoid, to 
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haftass, and to paralyse troops with this indolent 
Or^nization. The privations and constant firtignes 
Willf in the long run, wear out their spirits. Hie 
general whom they have to encounter may be aU 
lowed to retard the decisive moment as long as 
possible, and to wait until all the probabilities of 
rictory are in his favour, before he gives or receives 
battle. Even then, should fortune prove fidse to 
valour and talent, all would not yet be lost. An 
English army, left entirely to itself, might conquer, 
but it would never know how to turn a victory to 
advantage; if, however, it happened to be itself de- 
feated, at a distance from its point of departnre, it 
would experience not merely a check, but the most 
dreadfhl of all calamities. In writing the history 
of the war in the Peninsula, that war in which 
the English hatred to Buonaparte showed itsdf so 
strongly, we shall have occasion to show how nearly 
the army of Great Britain had more than once met 
with such a catastrophe as would not have allowed 
a man to escape, to cany the news ci it to London. 
• As we have already said, such a system inevit** 
ably circumscribes the talent of the genaral. His 
first duty is to be careful of the madtine cammit*- 
ted to his charge, completely wound up, so as not 
to wear it out by useless or extraneous movements. 
In his eyes the plans of operation will never have 
several aspects. A sound but limited judgment 
will besuflScient to direct him in the means of exe- 
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cation; he will prefer the defenme, which ^v^ 
itself of all that has been foreseen, to the offensive^ 
which, by its uncertain chances, requires more fre- 
quently the resources of genius. The war wiU be 
reduced to. a series of bold strokes. In the eyes of 
an English general, the perfiK^tion of the art consists 
in bringing into the field fresh and well-conditioned 
troops, in posting them advantageously, and there 
coolly waiting for the enemy's attack.* On the day 

* Lord WeUington has followed literally in his campaigns in 
the Peninsula^ the ironical advice which the author of the 
charming little work^ ** Advice to the Officers of the British 
Army^ has given to the commanders in diief. *' No^ng is so 
commendable as g^ierosity to an enemy. To pusae him vi* 
goroQsly after a victory would be taking advantage of his distress. 
It is enough for you to show that you can beat him when- 
ever you think proper. You should always act openly and 
candidly with both friends and enemies. You should be cau- 
. t{ou8> therefore, never to steal a mardi, or lay an ambusoad«* 
Yea should never attack the enemy during the aigkt 
BcooUect what Hector said when he went to fight with 
^^jax : Heaven^ light vs, and combat against us ! Should the 
enemy retreat, let him have the start of you several days, in 
order to show him that you can surprize him when you please. 
Who knows if so generous a proceeding wiU not induce him to 
halt? After he has sncoeeded in retreating to a place of safety, 
]f on i«ay t^en go in pursoit of him with your whole army . • . • 
Never promote an intelligent officer; a hearty boon compa- 
nion is all that is necessary to execute your orders. Any officer 
who has a grain of knowledge beyond the common* you should 
kbk upon as your personal enemy, ftr you may depend on it that 
he is laughing in his sleeve at both you and your mancsuvres." 
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oi oUr disasiter, we saw these sons of Albkii foniied 
IB square battafions in the plain bet\i^eeii the woiod of 
HougoutnoBt and the village of MonntrSaintr Jdtm* 
Toeff(^ctthis compact formation. they had ddnUed 
and re-doubled their ranks several times* The ca- 
valry which supported them was cut to pieces, the fire 
of their artillery completely silenced. The general 
and staff officers were gaUoping from one square to 
another, not knowing where to find shelter. Cai^ 
riages, wounded men, parks of reserve, and auxiliary 
troops, were all flying in disorder towards Brussels* 
Death was before them and in their ranks ; 'dis- 
grace in their rear. In this terrible situation, nei- 
ther the bullets of the Imperial guard, discharged 
almost point-blank, nor the victorious cavalry of 
France, could make the least impression on the im** 
moveable British infantry. One might have been 
almost tempted to fancy that it had rooted itself in 
the ground, but for the majestic movement whidi 
its battalions commenced some minutes after sun- 
set, at the moment when the approach of the Prus- 
sian army apprized Wellington, that — thanks to 
' numbers^ thanks to the force of inert resistance, and 
as a reward for having contrived to draw up brave 
fellows in battle, — he had just achieved the most 
decisive victory of our age. 

Yes I doubtless the instinctive determination 
which, even when it errs, is better than skilful he- 
sitation ; the strength of mind which no danger can 
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appal, the tenadty which carries off the prey by 
sticking to it to the last, — these are rare and sub- 
lime qualities, and where these are sufficient to se- 
cure the triumph of national interests, it is but jus- 
tice to load with honours the privileged possessor of 
them. But the thinkers of all ages wiU not take 
upon trust the exaggeration of a glorj so confined ; 
they will point out the interval which separates the 
man of the profession from the man of genius. What 
similitude, in fact, can tKere be between the vulgar 
warrior who, favoured by the temper of his wea- 
pons, fences on beaten paths, and the demi-gods of 
the Iliad, who make three bounds and are at the end 
of their career ? Great generals were always great, 
without accessaries, without attendants, and they 
WiU remain great in spite of adversity : they borrow 
not their lustre firom institutions which existed be- 
fore them, and which will live after them ; quite the 
contrary, it is they who infuse lofty ideas into the 
minds of the multitude. Equal to themselves in the 
display of all the powers of the human mind, no 
species of elevation escapes from their immensity; 
such appeared, with different destinies, Hannibal and 
Caesar among the ancients, Frederick and Napoleon 
among the modems. 
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PORTUGAL. 



As a boat is drawn along in the wake of the 
Tessel to which it is attadied, so for a century past 
has Portugal followed in the wake of Enj^and ; and 
yet, if there are in the civilized world two nations 
completely opposite to each other in physical con-^ 
stitution, complexion, character, prejudices, and dis- 
position, they are the English and the Portuguese. 

Portugal was called by the Romans Lusitania, 
and formed a portion of Iberia* It extends in the 
form of a parallelogram along the west coast of the 
Peninsula, being one hundred and thirty leagues 
in length from north to south, and from thirty to 
mxtj in breadth. Its surface is nearly equal to 
one-fifth of that of Spain, Its population is in pro- 
portion more considerable : according to statements 
recently and carefully drawn up, it exceeds two 
million eight himdred thousand souls. In this num- 
ber are not included the inhabitants of the trans- 
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marine dominions, who amount to twelve hundted 
thousand. 

In the twelfth century, when armies of natives 
and adventurers reconquered, foot by foot, the 
Spanish soil, which had been long trodden by the 
Moors, Portugal became a distinct monarchy, like 
Castile, Navarre, and Arragon. Its princes were 
of French extraction, belonging to the first House of 
Burgundy, foimded by a grandson of Hugh Capet. 
Several of them were men of activity and ability. 
They fought the Moors and the Castilians at the 
head of their subjects. After dangers incurred to- 
gether by king and people in a Intimate defience, 
the one always gains renown, and the other some 
mdioration in its social state : the Portuguese na- 
tion prospered. Having its principal seat near the 
mouths of the two great rivers, the Duero and Ta^- 
gus, it was natural that its activity should be di- 
rected towards the sea. A government whidi must 
be called moderate, if compared with the contem- 
porary governments in the rest of the Peninsula, 
attracted at intervals* the industry and capitals 

* When the Jews were expelled from Spain in 1482 by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, EmanneL King of Portugal, admitted 
them into his dominions, merely prohibiting die public exexdae 
of their religion. More than thirty thousand families resorted* 
thither. They paid a capitation tax of eight crowns per head, 
and threw large capitals into trade. But at that time the spirit 
of nations, like that of kings, was turned towards intolerance 
and persecution. The Portaguese Government proicribed the 
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w/hkh intokrance drove away from otbcsr tuDgdoina. 
Portugal covered the ocean with her fleets^ and 8uh« 
jecfeed to ha laws the shores of India, and the 
finest portions isi South America. Afker the world 
was enhu^ed by Christopher Columbus and Vasco 

Jews in mass, fourteen years after it had afforded them an 
asylum. Those who did not quit the kingdom by the expira- 
tion of a certain time, were reduced to slavery, and their chil- 
dren were taken £nm them to be brought up in the.Gath^e 
religion. In 1506, two thousand Jews were massacred by tibe 
populace of Lisbon. In 1540« the Inquisition, introduced by 
the fanatic John III., began to burn alive such as were convicted 
of Judaism* In spite of this barbarous treatment, more than 
one-third of the Jewish emigrants remained in Portugal. Some, 
torsing GhristiaaB, bteame so Uendsd with the popoladcm, thftt 
the dutractecjatic tmits of their physiflgnom^aie to be fiNliid 
even in persons of the highest birth. Others feigning conver- 
sion, have formed, as it were, a nation amidst the nation. They 
are to be met with throughout the whole kingdom, and espe- 
cially in the mountains of Beira, where they are known by the 
name of new Ofamtiana, CArUtaoB wnoh ia eantrajKBtimttiim t« 
the ancient inhabitants, who assume theappeUatian of Chrutao$ 
velhot. 

The Marquis of Pombal procured an edict abolishing all 
distinctions between the old and new Christians. The latter, 
though baptised, and eternally adhering to the discipline of the 
jCathelio ehuDeh^ still retain in their families some rites of thd 
religion of Moses ; for instance, the custom of saoifioing a Iamb 
on Easter-day. They may also b^ recognized by their fondness 
for dealing in small wares, and for smuggling. Since Pombal*s 
edict, new Christians are to be seen filling all sorts of posts, and 
aevend of them are invested with the order of Christ, the fiiiisi 
onfer of knjgfathood in the kingdom. 
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de Gama, Lisbon todc the place whidi Cooftan* 
tinople had held on the ancient continent ; and as 
all the faculties of the human mind keep pace 
with each other, shortly after a European tribe had 
made the inhabitants of the countries which bound* 
ed the conquests of Alexander, adopt its language ; 
that language, ennobled by victory, produced an 
epic poem, ancient in its form, and national in its 
subject, Camoens is the poet of his country and 
of glory. His Lusiad combines with the magnifi- 
cence of the Iliad somewhat of the charms of the 
Odyssey, 

The elevation to which Portugal raised hersdf was 
owing to her excellent institutions, some of which still 
subsist at the moment in which we are writing. Bom 
soldiers, the men of this country remain till the age 
of sixty years subject to the obligation of military 
service for the defence of their homes. The male pc^ 
pulation has been always divided into companies of 
two hundred and fifty men, called ordenances, eadi of 
which has a captain, an ensign, a seigeant, an oflBcer 
of justice, mdrinho^ a clerk, and ten corporals. The 
eaptain is bound to deliver to Hhe ensign, whenever 
the company is called together, a flag with the na- 
tional colours, blue and red, and to be attended by 
one of his servants, whom he has had instructed to 
beat the drum. Those who possess the means of 
keeping horses, form coq>s of mounted ardenances. 
The companies of the same district are under the 
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of a chief named cap^So mar^ who reviews 
tbem at least twice a year. The feudal lord^ wben 
resident <m the spot, is capitMo mor by right. In his 
absence, another is appointed by the King, who al« 
ways selects from among the principal tenants in the 
district The captain mor, the major, sargento mor, 
his second, and the captains of companies take an 
oath, in the presence of the chief magistrate, corre* 
gidor da camarcoj to keep the population in arms, to 
fight at their head, to obey the commands of the so- 
vereign, to respect the laws, and not to employ the 
ordenances for any other purpose whatsoever than 
the service of the king. In consequence of the 
liberty to shoot, and the vicinity of sea- ports, many 
of the peasants are furnished with fire-arms and 
gunpowder ; others have a loi^ stick, at the end of 
which is fiistened a bayonet, or at least a piece of 
sharp-pointed iron. The chuco, which is the name 
given to this species of pike,^ is considered in Portu- 
gal as a piece of household furniture. 

Such a system of defence, founded on the employ- 
ment of an armed population, is perfectly adapted to 
the nature of the country. It consists entirely of 
steep mountains, across which good care has been 
taken not to make communications. The rivers are 
without bridges. Gothic or Moorish castles. are per- 
ched on the tops of rocks. The smallest hamlets, 
wUm, are surrounded with walls. 

The laurels which overshadow the cradle of the 
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tnonaichj were gathered by the armed d^eodents 
.of feudality and by the companies of ordenanees. 
Corps of volunteers were raised for distant expe- 
ditions. Sver since the conduaion of the fifteent h 
century there have been permaneat troops. Agree* 
ably to the axiom, that every Portuguese owed him* 
self and all that he possessed to the country, tiie 
army was recruited by ballot, and no fcnreigner was 
admitted into the ranks of the soldiers. 

The prosperity of Portugsil was not destined to be 
lasting. One day, the King Don Sebastian, a rash 
young prince, crossed the sea at the head of an army, 
raised at a great expense, with the intention of hurl- 
ing the Emperor of Morocco firom his throne^ and 
setting up another in his stead. The Musulmans 
awaited the Portuguese in the sands of Akasar- 
quivir, at a little distance from the port of Larache. 
The battle was fought on the 4th of August, 1574. 
The King, his nobility, and his soldiers peridml, 
and with them the Portuguese glories in the four 
quarters of the woiid.* Thirty years ago people 

* Don Sebastian is the Meniah of the Portugnese. They 
long beliered that thia prince, slain in the battle of Akaaaiqai- 
vir, in Africa, at the age of twenty-four yearsj waa still alive. 
They waited for his re-appearance upwards of sixty years, and 
some of them are expecting it to this day. This absurd opinion 
has its source in the obscurity of the drcumstances whidi attend- 
ed the death of the King^ and particalarly in the calamities 
which overwhelmed the coiutry in consequence of the disaster 
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eottld scttcdy form a ooncqytion of those prod%i^ 
OUB calamities which consign a state to the tomb 
in thespace of a few hours; but we» of the nine-* 
teenth centuiy, have learned by &tal experience 
to be less incredulous. 

At the time of the disaster of Alcazar, all the 
crowns of Spain were united on the head of the 
great-grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella; and 
Philip II. possessed, besides, the rich inheritance of 
the house of Buigundy, and the better portion of 
Italj. After the brief two years' reign of Cardinal 
Hodry, great-uncle and successor to Don Sebastian, 
Philip daimed the throne of l^aganza in virtue of 
r^hts which the famous Duke of Alba and forty 
thousand soldiers were sent to en£9rce. Portugal 
was incorporated with the great monarchy. The 
Spanish troops occupied the fortresses and castles. 
The arsenal of Lisbon was drained of artillery and 
ammunit]0n. There was no longer either commerce, 
arts, or navy. The gold of India and Brazil poured 
into Madrid. The spirit of enterprize was extin- 

of Alcaasr. The partisans of independence had an interest in 
propagating the notion, that the Spanish domination was hat a 
temporary state, and encouraging the insulted nation to look to 
futnritj for an avenger. They proved so snccessful, that in the 
first years of the seventeenth century, there were frequently 
seen Sebastianists ready to lend sums of money, on condition of 
being paid double or treble the amount when King Sebastian 
should re-appear. 
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guished. The population decreased. What liberty^ 
w^ left was engulphed in the wreck of the national 
independence. Literature itself, which warmed the 
hearts of the citizens, and in which a certain degree 
of bombast was not unbecoming, when it had to 
record the achievements of heroes, — literature lost 
its colour and its force. How could the Spanish em- 
pire, ready to tumble in pieces, have preserved a 
province, then its subject, and lately its enemy, 
from a rapid decay ? 

Meanwhile, the national recollection still Uved 
in some generous souls. After sixty years of op- 
pression and disgrace, the Portuguese shook off 
their foreign yoke. In the glorious conspiracy 
of 1640, several voices were lifted up to propose 
the formation of a republic. This proposal came 
two centuries too early. A King of the national 
dynasty was selected. He was the legitimate mo- 
narch — he, whom the unanimous wishes of his sub* 
jects called to the throne. 

There was no longer an army, and the Portuguese 
were obliged to combat their former masters. They 
collected in haiste an infantry badly appointed and 
badly paid, which nevertheless fought well ; but it 
was liable to disband itself aft;er a battle,* or at the 

* In 1659, the Portugaese, under the command of Don Antonio 
de Meneza> Marquis of Marialva, gained a great victory over the 
Spaniards, commanded by Don Louis de Haro, the fietvourite of 
Philip IV. The day after the battle, the Portuguese general 
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end of a campaign. The cavaliy, composed of 
cuirassiers and %ht horse, manifested ardour, but 
was defident in order and instruction. The troops 
marched and encamped in the manner of the Turks. 
Certain general officers regulated the operations of 
war by horoscopes constructed by judicial astrologers ; 
and the soldiers had less confidence in the talents of 
their leaders than in the powerful intercession of St* 
Anthony of Padua, bom generalissimo of the Portu- 
guese army.* 

prepared to pursue the enemy, but his army had disappeared. 
He was left without either friends or foes. 

* The Portuguese army acknowledges for its generalissimo 
and patron the great St. Anthony of Lisbon, erroneously and 
almsively called, out of Portugal; St. Anthony of Padua. He 
had nerer been a soldier while living, but it was resolved he 
should bear arms after his death. Accordingly, on the 24th of 
January, 1668, Don Pedro II., then Regent of the kingdom, or- 
dered St. Anthony to be enrolled as a private in the regiment 
of Lagos (the second infantry). In Portugal, every man on 
entering the aervice has a surety ^o engages to find a sdbtti- 
tiite for him if he should desert his colours. The Blessed Virgin 
was accepted as the surety for St. Anthony. The new recruit 
never drew down upon himself either flogging or imprisonment: 
on the contrary, he displayed continual proofs of prudence and 
8Baotity» so that on the 12th of September 1683, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain in the same regiment 

Daring the Spanish succession war, St. Anthony demonstra- 
ted by many mirades that he deaenred the rank which had been 
ooniBned on him. One day> among others, the r^pment of 
Lagos was to march £rom Olivenxa to Jerumenha. The Spa- 
aMrds in garrieon at Badajoi were apprised of it, and farmed an 
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Recourse was had to foreign officers. Borne came 
from Engfamd, bnt more fipom France. Frederic 
Connt Schombei^, tiie pupil and friend of IHuenne, 
gained victories over the Spaniards in tlie battles of 

ambiucade near Merinillas, for the purpose of attacking the 
Portuguese during the march. The latter^ however, readied 
Jerumenha without striking a blow. Nor did this circumstance 
aatoniah any one^ when it was known that St. Anthony had 
berai seen on the road nmndiing at the head of the first platoon. 

This story passed for fiict during the reign of John V. Donhts 
began to be thrown upon it in Pombal's administration. The 
saint nevertheless retained his rank. On the accession of Queen 
Mary, the Colonel of the regiment of Lagos stated in a memoir, 
supported by documents^ that St. Anthony was the oldest cap- 
tain^ not only in that corps, but in the whole army^ and that in 
fact, he had then been a captain njnety years* After such a 
length of service^ he thought the least that could be done was 
to appoint him major : but the court did more, and by a rqjtd 
decree of the month of January 1780, St. Anthony of Padua 
received a commission of general officer. 

This promotion was purely honorary. The general's name re- 
mained inscribed in the list of the regiment of Lagss as c^ 
tain, and his annual pay of three hundred thousand reas, (about 
80^ sterling,) as fixed by Don Pedro II., continued to be re- 
ceived in his name. This sum was expended in decoiating his 
diapelf and defraying the cost of his festivaL 

After the invnsion of Portugal by the Frendi in 1807j Gso*- 
ral Junot desired to have a statement pf the brevetet, coamis* 
sions, and services of St« Anthony. He was detenQ]ned.aot to 
be less generous to him th<A the .sovefeigAs of PortHgal.hsd 
been ; the pay of the old captain of Lagos w«s scrHpnloiMily 
delivered to the colonel till the monMSit.wiheiSp by tho now or* 
ganixation of the Portuguese army« the Dsgiment «e«aod Ao ffiPt* 
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AmmsAA mA Mgatet Qmos, wUdi Mved the kiogr 
dom. He 'taught the PortugueBe to throw up en-> 
trenchmeirts, to encamp in line, and to nuike flank 
nuMTches on one or more columns, for the purpose of 
forming quickly in order of battle, by one to right or 
one to left : his methods and doctrines had complete 
suooess in the country. 

£kd]0mberg was of opinion that places of safety 
were necessary for a state which ou^t to put more 
Gonfldenoe in the courage and virtue of the citizens 
than in the skill and discipline of its army. He re- 
built a number of defensive towers called AtaiayaSj* 
which were fiiying into rain. To hia influence are 
owing the fortresses which stud the AIemt^o»t the 
least impenetrable of the provinces of Portugal* 

* Atalaya is an ancient Arabic word which signifies videiie. 
The Portoguese and Spaniards have retained it to denote towers 
placed in general on elevated points^ from which all thst passes 
m a great extent of oountry may be observed. The frontiers of 
Fortogal are bordered by atakafm. They are embattled towers^ 
the walls of which are thick and solid. They have no door, bnt 
are entered by means of a ladder, which is afterwards drawn up 
by those within. In Schomberg's time each atalaya had a gar- 
rison of fifteen or twenty men. A piece of heavy cannon in bat- 
tery on the pktfiorm served to defend the po8t» and also to ap* 
prise the country-people of the approach of the enemy. Don 
John of Austria, the natural son of Philip IV. was accustomed 
to order the commandants of the Portuguese alalat^t, who 
dared resist his army, to be hanged. 

f Country beyond the Tagus, from the words alem, beyond* 
and Tejo, Tagus. 
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French engineers, as Nicolas de Langres and Alain 
Mannesson«MaUet,* the Parisian, built or made ad* 
ditions to the fortifications and outworks of Evora, 
Jerumenha, Arronches, Estremos, Olirenza, and 
St. Ubes. An indefatigable engineer had even com- 
menced an inclosure round Lisbon which was to 
have had thirty bastions on the land-side only. Some 
of the masonry still exists at the western extremity 
of the city. 

The war of the Acclamation (such is the name 
given in Portugal to the. war consequent on the re- 
volution of 1640) lasted twenty- seven years. The 
valuable institution of the ordenances had survived 
unimpaired the yoke of the Spaniards ; and for twen- 
ty-seven campaigns the peasants of the frontiers 
fought more frequently and more obstinately than 
the army of the King. Notwithstanding their ef- 
forts, and dilapidated as was the monarchy of Phi- 
lip IV., the councils of that prince would never, but 
for the interference of France and England, have 
consented to treat with those whom they termed mi- 
serable rebels. 

By the treaty signed at Lisbon in 1688, Spain 
recognized the independence of Portugal ; but that 
kingdom, on resuming its place among the powers, 

* Alain Mannesson-Mallet had the title of Engineer of the 
Camps and Armies of the KingW Portugal, and Sergeant- Ma- 
jor of Artillery in the province of Alemtejo. He wrote a trea- 
tise on fortifications^ entitled : Les Travaux de Mars. 
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Ml Opt • recover its, Punier sideiidour. Its cokmiai 
enqmrei was reduced to some small i&lands in the 
Aliuiti<v ft i^ flictories on the coasts of Africa and 
Asia, and ^Bi08il» ao immense and jAroductive pos- 
session, but which the Dutch disputed with them. 
Btirqpean -Portugal was drained of men and money. 
Jkkk Pedro II. who governed the State during the 
iNilady of his brother King Alphonso VI., kept on 
f66t. only five thousand troops of the line, half of 
diem cavalry, and a body of ten thousand militia, 
who served during the three summer months only, 
and then returned to their homes. • - 

• Portugal was oUiged to continue to look abroad 
fer suiq[)6rt' against the ambition of Spain. She had 
long the good f(Mtune to retain the friendship of both 
France and England, while those two powers, to 
whom she owed equal gratituile, were almost always 
at variance with each other. At the banning of 
the eighteenth cMtury, the dispute respecting the' 
aoccession of CSiarles IL kindled a general war. The 
eonrt of Lisbon was too near the focus of the quarrel 
to be able to remain neuter. It was not from in- 
clination . that the Portuguese declared themselves 
m favour of England; but the alliance of the 
gvtatest maritime power was necessary to them oh ' 
account of their colonies. Besides, the establish-* 
ment of the house of Bourbon on the throne of 
Spain deranged the balance of power in Europe^ 
and changed the relations of Portugal with FrWTOt 
VOL, I, R 



After two yean' heiitetaon^ Don Pedro IL Joiaod 
the ooalitioD dgftumt Louis XIV. In 170t he oqq- 
duded with £ii|^d the Methuen treetjr^ w caUed 
from the name of one of the negodatori* by whorii 
it was signed. 

The Pwtugaese atmy, on the point ci taking the 
field, had presjerred neither mMitary spirit nor dis* 
dpline ; but the nation was faithful to its andenk 
customs. When Philip V. entered Beynit in 1704» 
at the head of the armies of France and Spain^ aod 
bringing with him Marshal de Berwick to oonmaiMl 
them» the whole province flew to arms. The trodpa 
of the line appeared no better than peasants^ be* 
cause they had not the uniformity produced by a 
good organization ; and the peasants resemUed sol* 
diers, such was the military ardour which they dis- 
played* The garrisoned places almost all surrendered 
at the first summons, and the governors of some of 
thrai begged paidon fbr having prosumed to fire their 
cannon, not being aware of the prestnce of the EAng ^ 
J^in, to whom thejf had no intention qf showing ang 
wnmt qf respect. Such are the very terms quoted in 
Berwidc's Memoirs, f and the Marshal expresses his 
surprise that places capable of making resistance had 
submitted with sudi fisunlity, while ther small towns^ 

* Sir John Methuen^ Ambassadcnr Extraorduiaiy ficom Eng- 
land at Lisbon. 

t See Memoiru du Marechal de Berwick. Paria edition^ 
torn i. p.3S7«& 
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ttMngtm, aiid 0peiaj»Mmf tliMigb iriikh the armf 
pkM^ 4elb&d(id tli0iK»dv«Bi io the last extxaliity, 
aad wm^ nok afriHd of drawtig upM them An mid 
d^wd by it&A hdiKitftid)k ODiidiict» 

The ene^ of 1^ pBcif^mi the anif«l4»f Bngu 
Hih ftnd Diildb tVMfs my^ Fnrtogat : tihe etieirtf 
^tesM^ it, «iMf bailing disitiiafaM tevetal fdfw 
ttesdes on the right bMk of the Tagu. Zhuiog tkirf 
ofher compalgiii) ihe Frendi tnd Spanish Brmy,'»^ 
taeked at the luMSie time at the two e xt rem i lte uf 
the Ptoidiitala^ wai not id a oondltioa to withstand 
¥b tminerotis ib^ in all quarters with eqnal sueoess; 
l*#ioe ^d the P<rtti^ese qumai* rera|ige> at Madrid 
the lottg^mitimiied insult which they liAd received 
horn the Castaiin flag, while it waved for tsUtf 
years on kh« towers of Lbbcm. 

Hiis momentary splendoqr was not produced fagr 
the eneigy of Ae Government* It newr had nionl 
than tUtty thousand tMopn of the line, and they 
weie erf" a wretehed kind. At tMs period, as during 
Ihe campaigns of the A<!damalion» the most obsti*' 
nafte warfai^ was carried on between the inhabtt^nta 
of^ the ftontieiis of th« tingdoma of Portugal and 

iMsajiit 
The Methnea treaty was madfi tor peace as ^mdl 

* Hie iit« Mntdisoas ctrngti whh fiw tibrw btamts, tiUdi 
%pars in lim avttts of PoftiigAl> are tailed fSMUw. Far the erigiii 

of tbsie ams aee a note to the fint book. , . 

» 
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is war. It contaiiied but two. aiticies. By .tbe^one 
Portogal Agreed to adimt . the woollens of Spgbui4; 
by the other Gieat Britain enjgaged.to Jay ooe4bu!d 
less duty on Portuguese wiitiel^ thm on the wines of 
other oomilries. From this apparently reciprocal 
stipulation has sprung the econoDueal ^stem wo4» 
which Portugal bes lived for a centqiy past, and still 
lires. It was impossible for the manufoctujres of the 
ODantry» which . were then still in their infancy^ to 
support the . competition with . an already advanced 
industry. The English took care to clcitbe tfap 
Portuguese with theur doths, thdr linens* and Aejr 
leather; to supply them with corn from the North, 
and .the. salt fish and. cod of N^wfoumdland, whichi 
with bUves, constitute the chief part of the food of 
the lower orders ; and to' ftimish the upper dasses 
excbisiyely with the sup^uities of luxury. Tliey 
took in esdiaf^; some productiotis of the counti^f 
neb as 'Port wine .and oranges,. and io^ a nmch m^te 
oonaidecable proportion, Hbe cotton, rare. woods, gold- 
dust, and other productions of Brasil. It was a 
reUgioniiand political .axiom, that labour .did not 
beoome the .wealthy, and , that mankind ought feo he 
content with the division which Ood has made,^ bii 
bottoty amt»|Kg nations, by gtyi^g indit^txy tp the 
one and the precious metals to the other. The Por- 
tuguese did not see. that treasures buried at the dis- 
tance of two thousand leagues from •their oouatqr 
might one day slip away from them. Hie kingdom. 
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at the same tiiue tlurt; i4^M poMtlcalty into the bgiuL. 
age of Englaiid,; became^ by commcmiil relatmii, 
the slave of its own colony. 

Theie were at that time in the same nation^ as it 
were, two populatkms, separated by position and 
mterest ; namely, the population ef tlie country, ne^ 
lected, diminished, and impoverished ; and the popu- 
lation, increasing in number and wealth, of two cities 
happily situated, into which the profits arising from 
trade and the produce of the -eokmies were 'poured* 
Lisbon and Oporto wer^ the acconii^ces of Ei^land 
in the ruin of the labourer and artisan. Lisbon, in 
particular, by reason of its prodigious population^ of 
nearly three hundred thousand souls, beHongs less tp 
European Pbrtagal than to the cotnmermal and 
colonial system of the Portuguese empire. To no 
purpose then, whatever, would an enemy overrun, 
ravage, and subdue the provinces. So Ipng as the 
capital is not reduced, all that has been done wiU 
count lor nothing in the negotiatiohs which are <o 
lead to a definitive arrangement: 

The Spanish Succession-war was followed by fifty 
years of peace, at the expiration of which a change, 
equivalent to a revolution, took place in the exerdae 
of power. Thoi:^ the feudal system had been long 
overthrown, the national assemblies, called Cortes, 
fallen into disuse, and the kings become absolute 
sovereigns,* the government was incessantly thwart- 



* See nute at the end of this volume. 
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en Hi itt outer hf tiie tnlrtitGiiey ottl ilw umifai^ 
TJft» Fida^des"^ (tuch is the wmwt ^reti to the 

* Fidalgo comes homjilho dc atgo, literally ami ofmmteUung. 
llioagfa this name belongs to all the nobles indiscriminately^ ens- 
imsL ham made It the more peenUar distiiietioii ef ftin^ea centala- 
i^QD^orine^Me^lperv^iBagea. ThegWalgofls^attthei w ehwi 
Fida^p$ ia €(ua Bealf Fid3lgoe8 of the King^ HoaoeMd; ead 
in ftct^ the sovereign keeps them in exclusive dependence : titlei» 
commanderies^ places, pensions^ grants of land> all come to theiti 
from the crown. Titles are of three kinds ; for life> for a cer« 
tain nunberof generatioiiB, or for ever. Even in the last om^ 
the toil i^nires the fAToor of the monaroh to aitoceed hie tete. 
The Fidalgoes are bound to a great number of court obaerrancea* 
They can neither travel nor marry without the royal permisaioii. 
The entrance of their sons into the world is marked by the per* 
fbrmanoe of some household service for the prince> and procures 
tteos Tiling nien the tide of ilfopol^Uai^ Saekdor Fidtriga^- 

Though the Portngoese Fidalgoship is not of very encfefttdfH^ 
and is frequently tainted with bastardy^ 9till no nobility is 
the world is vainer of the splendour of its origin. Compared 
with them, the Spanish grandees would pass for patterns of hu- 
Biility* King Bon Sebastian^ befave he set out on his ezpefi- 
(ttovi to Afticftj desired en iatervieiwiit Our I^idy's of Onedidspe 
with his unde Philip U: King of Ceatile. The I>uke of ^v» 
was sent from Madrid^ and^Gount de Rodondo from Ijiabon» to 
make arrangements for the interview. ** Who will accompany 
Tour ICing?* enquired the proud Spaniard, exalted so high l^ 
Urtkaiidgkiry. '«Wi«|iihe King, my master; there •wffleooie,'' 
mpKedihe PeptugiioN> '' the Dqke of Ihefsnea, tto Aike of 
^veyr^l^ the If (urquis of ViUa Bealy and an infinite multkode rf 
fidalgw razoB, plain gentlemen, like me and you*^' 

Portugal has its most noble houses, or which pretend to be so, 
because they had seats in the andent Cortes. The dukes, mar> 
quessesy and counts, are styled Grandees of the kingdom. Many 
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bjghi^biKly te PtMBtapil) mmaUe tin lebd asg^ 
of BmpttBte, whdw bang hnriad fiKMn their cdestuil 
abode bj the Almiglitj, revenge themieives for their 
ftU by doing evil to mankind. It would be rain 
tQ aedc in moit of them the virtues of their ances^ 
ton; it 18 even difficHlt to trace hirtoiieal Teootteo* 
tpiM amidst the court-tities under wUch the iUusk 
trious names of Castro, Pereyra, Menezes, &c. are 
bttiwd. Almost all the titled nobility reside at Lis* 
bon» vhere they squander away ample incames» de- 

vfify aacieBt funilies^ neTerihelewj rem»in unknown in the north* 
em provinoeSi while men of obaciire births and invested with new 
titles^ place themselves at Lisbon in the train of the high nobility* 

The Don, whidi every body assumes in 8pain> is reserved in 
Pertoflal lor membeiwof the rBigaiagfMBuly» Malgoesdeswided 
tem iHegitimate branches of the Uood soyal^ and a small miii^ 
her of bouses. From the presenoe or absence of the Df^ no 
condnsion, however, can be drawn for or against the illustrioua- 
ness of great fiunilies ; witness the sayings— - 

*' Mello con Don, et Meneses sin elle, 
Nao Imsis caso dells." 

''Tmke mo aocmmi of M^ttomUkPoH, mad Mmtea^ mihmt.** 
The bishops are the only persons to wbiom the Dob is gtnm 
otherwise than by right of birth. 

In Portugal* and among pemns of idl conditions, there pre- 
ndls sn abeolnte anarchy of proper names* One calls hirasetf 
after Ms ftlher, aaether alter his mother. This aanimes the 
name of Us estate; aseeond that of the piseeof MsUrth; and 
athirdthat of hisbensfiMtor. Many never took ai^y other thsa 
dMor baptismal names. We shall take caie in our history to state 
the entire series of the denominstions, by means of wUA every 
one may recognise the persons of whom we shall have to tNsL 
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lilted (not from their patrimonies^ for the .yaftt^erfitiK 
vial poneasbns are shared by a very email niimber 
of feinilies, but) fit>m pablic oflkjes^ Gommaiiderie» 
instituted in former times to reward mititary valour, 
donations and laiigesses of the sovereign, and above 
all, the sale of their recommendations for moMgr;* 
Despising the. laws of morality whkh bind other 
€ttizens,,the Fidalgoes consider themselves as not 
possessing any influence but when they do or bbiain 
things contrary to the laws. In the time^of JoliB IV., 
his two sons, and John V., his grandson, they weve 
seen carrying on open war against the social body. 
Their houses served for repositories of contra^ 
band goods, banks for illicit games, retreats for 
criminals. They kept in their. pay assas^M dia« 
guised under the name and livery of lacqueys. They 
frequently ran about the streets of the capital at 
night at the head of armed bands, carrying off fe** 

* The PorttigUeBe have a partienlar tefaof oSfMiiAo, idikb est<< 
pr^aaes more strso^y' tliaa the woxd recommendatifm, that kind of 
solicitude which is ever readj to interfere in matters of jastaoeas 
well as of administration. It is admitted that an empenkohaB no. 
merits except when it procures a favour for some one who does 
not deserve^it, or withdraws a culprit from the penalty of the 
law. The Fidalgoes have received from thcdt feithen the pre- 
aspt to protect vagabonds. In the time of their power it was 
that. they might have instruments of crime at their disposal; 
now a-days it is from habit^ and even out of charity: "We 
must/' say they» '* assist those to whom nobody affords pro* 
tectiom*" 
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inldei..nid attackiiig^ paaiei^iera ; and the 
ante of .tiie great. Albuquen}U€ made it their glorj 
to come off stained with blood from tl^se ignabfe 
combats. . • 

The excsasfles'with which, the priests mi^t jtotf]^ 
be rqpflNiaobed) were not of the same nature. At no 
time had the secular cler^ in Portugal a strong po- 
tkical vCODsiBtenee. . The convents are not so nume* 
nms thtre^asin Spain. At Lisbon the clerical im* 
portaoce was diminished by. the arrogant predomi'* 
nance of the nobles, and by the activity of the coiU'^ 
mercial class. Though their association with the £|igu 
lish. iatight the people to make a difference between 
heretics and demons^ still a most disgraceful ignorance 
atad raperstition pervaded the lower clas^es« Tjie 
mooksy for the purpose of attadiing to themselves the 
ntultittide, who from their nattare are strongly tena* 
cious of practices with which . they are incessantly 
dngaged^ successively overloaded the external wor- 
ship .with:osremoDie3, and sprinkled the. country with 
sonetuaries and wonder-working virgins. The mo« 
nopoly of public instruction was granted to them* 
If the Inquisition appeared to slumber, it was not 
because its ministers were less zealous than their 
pfedeoessOTs for . torturing and burning such as had 
the misfortune to fall into their hands ; but because 
the Jews and the arch-heretics of the eighteenth 
century had lost the taste for martyrdom. When 
the Holy Office caught them in the fact, they chose 
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nlliep to reaut knd do pemnoe^ fhati to eim bf 
excnidatiiig tormeBtai in tips worid the preHnol 
hi^i|Miie8s of the next* 

Joseph ascended the throne on the Slst of July, 
17A0« Not quite such a cipher as our Louis XIIL 
chanoe gave Urn a minist^ as aUe and mofe afaso^ 
hile if ptWHiiM^ than the Caidinal de Ridieliflu. If 
the miafortuBes or the errors of two oentuiies oould 
have been repaired by the profound polities of a siag^ 
T^agBf and if time in its rapid progress did not imSTO* 
cably change the relative situation of States, Jose 
Sebastino Carvalho^ Marquis of Pombal,* would 
have restored to Portugal the times of John IL and 
fimanud. His contemporaries reproached hhu with 
a violent and cruel disposition, and the finoquent 
petition of strokes of state policy. Liberal men 
not for^ve him for having set up, in opposition to 
the judicial power, and on the wredc of muniripd 
institutions, ministerial despotism, and eqKcially that 
jealous police, which is more iiipirious to indiiridttai 
Hberty than the disorders wUdi it undertakes to 
repress are detrimental to the public wdfisure. 

It is the pvc^rty of certain remedies not to ma* 
Bifest their efficacy till long after they have been ad- 
ttdnistered. The Portuguese at the present dqr 

* Pombal is one of the beads of that school which sa^rt 
** Every thing for the people, nothing by the people," These 
tutors of nations have an interest in prolonging the iafimogr sf 
tlieir pupils. 



•(ways speak of him as tfa^ Great Prnnbal. You cbh- 
QOt stir a step ia the country without meetiog with 
some traces cS his g^siuc^ iu the social orgaaizatioui 
as well as in material ol]gects« During his nunistry 
ijhe revenue of the crown was increased without op^ 
pressing the people ; agriculture appeared to reidva, 
and the encouragement of the OoFemment produced 
some manufactures. The noUes, who would not 
behave as citizens^ were made to feel that they were 
but subjects, Pombal gave the signal for the Euro* 
pean war against the Jesuits ; i he forbade the monks 
to receive novices; he rendered the Inquisition 
subm*duiate to the civil authority* The censorship 
qf bo(to was taken firom it ; the works of Vcdtair^ 
and Montesquieu have in consequence been seen 
tvm m the monastic libraries, lovingly ranged on 
tl^ same shelves with the Summa of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and the dusty tomes of the Seraphic 
doctor. 

Pombal had no need of soldiers for the accom* 
pKshment of his designs, and was from education 
a stranger to the professiop of arms ; but he wished 
the power of his master to be equally respected 
abroad and at home. I%e Enf^ish, havii^ becpme 
almost necessary allies for Portugal, heard a language 
which was no longer that of vassalage. To rnaiu** 
tain a suitable attitude, a military establishmeiit by 
land and sea was requisite. This was evident to 
every one> when the family compact, concluded in 
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1701 between France and Spain, forced the coult 
of Lisbon to enter into the quarrel which had for 
five years kept the powers of Burope in arms. 

Portugal • had no longer an army. After the 
Succession-war, John V. employed his infantry in 
extracting from the quarries, and drawing the stones 
destined for the erection of the palace-convent of 
Mafra, which h^ was building upon the model of the 
Escurial. Half the soldiers had neither muskets 
nor uniforms. The Fidalgoes held, as if by inherit- 
ance, the ranks of generals and colonels, without 
deigning to perform their functions, and they either 
sold the subaltern commissions, or gave them to their 
Valets. • The fortresses, dismantled by the Frendi 
and Spaniards, or ruined by time, had not been re^ 
built. The arsenals were empty. A peace of forty- 
eight years had effaced the very traditions of war, 
and it was scarcely known what was the use of an 
army. 

General Schaumburg-Lippe,* immediate Count 
of the German empire, was selected to restore the 
Portuguese army. He had, during the campaigns 
in Hanover, commanded with distinction the artillery 
of the army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. 
Scarcely had he arrived in Portugal when he was 
obliged to hasten to the defence of the menaced 
frontiers. His army was composed of nine or ten * 

_ ■ 

* The Portugueae still call Lipp^.o Grande Cwde^^A thej call 
Pombal Gran Marquez. 



thousand PortugHieae, wbo^ niot knowing urei^e aiis- 
tniskftil of him ; and five or six thouMfid £D|^h 
wid. Irish, yiddiDgaxeluctant obedieoc^/. He heA 
to &Ge forty thouMod Spaoiairds, coipm^nded by 
the Count/d'Ar^ildai and oSfiGtei by chiefs, mqsi of 
whom had made; the -.campai^s in Italy;, and an 
auxiliary copps of twelve Firench battalions, under 
the orders of the Prince de Qeauvau^ 

With such a dispropprtionate forpe Count rI4ppe 
o0uid aot be expected to fight battles* 0e. made a 
campaign of ndarcbes and positions, and found means 
to turn to his advantage the patriotiism. of the pea* 
santry, as well as the incredible difficulties {ures^nt* 
0A at «reiy ipoiot by the country comprised between 
the Duero and the Tagus.^ His talents were se- 
Q^nded by the mancBUvres of diplomacy. . After a 
campaign of some months, the French and Spanish 
army obtained no other . advantage than the posses- 
iion of Almeida. 

The war of 176S had been but a flash. The fir^t 
moments of peace were devoted to the creation of 
a real army. The Portuguese ftre of the. right stvff 
for soldiers : they are sober» disposed to war, and cor- 

. * Connt Lippe Schaumlmig left a narrative of his campa^gD 
\tk 17fl2f written in French. It was tranalated into the Por- 
tnguese language and printed in 1812, in the Investigador, a 
monthly joomal published in tiOildon. It is the best work that 
has been written on war in |Wrtiigikl» obnaiderM hi Its vdaltknu 
wMh tiM topogoipby of)the<D6««try, 
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diaUy detest the Spa&knb. BmSm, the hdaHtf^ 
makiiig kries to the uttnoftt frott among the pojnkn^ 
tkm, imd keepii^ the men as long as youpleaae under 
their colotm^ sets no other lifluts to the eoEtensMm of 
the military estabtiihment than tiie distmsa of the 
flaanoes. Coont Li^ formed vwBaty4oim te^ 
gfanents of inftntiy, (exclusire of three foreign rfr- 
giments, which were not long kept ttp^) tw<elve of 
cavalry, and fonr of artillery, on the footing of the 
Pmssian tooops, at that time reputed the best in 
fiutt^. Under his direction two cokmels, Rdtasd 
and Valler6, the om a Swiss and the othe^ a 
Frenchman, organized a train of artillery for baUii^ 
light and appropriate to a moantainous ccfoMtf^ 
Count Lippe passed the years 17CSI and 176S i» 
Portugal, and again made his appearanoe there te 
1767:— it was not enough to pnt the finfAfaqg 
hand to his work. He left a code of military itgu^ 
lations — Regulamento para o exerckio e dudplim 
dos regimentas de infanteria doi eaerdtM de Sua 
Mayestad Fidelisdma^ which was foUowed till ef hti^e. 
His name is retained by a fort Imiit under his di- 
rection to complete the works of Elvas* 

The new army of Portugal, however, might be 
compelled to a p]nramid which is deficient at the top 
and the base. The natives were not thought to be 
akilfiil or steady enough to be entrusted with the 
dettinaeaof their own O0mitry« and by an e^tiaordi-' 
nary inconsistency, in a -Mrrioe in wUMi fortigntta 
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me nob adtslited ta the honour of canjring tlw 
mtnket, ibib cfaieb aoid aUwho^ were entrusted vnHh 
tile prindptl detailB of exeeutioD^ wece Genxuou^ 
SMsB» Fmetw and Bn|^b» dHami. thither hy aiin^ 
ijoe, nnAitioo^ or the spirit of adventure. 

OMmt Lippe, though a man of intelligenoe aaA 
tMt, hod not made fahnself intimately aoquamtt^ 
ed with Portugal : he had constructed, his sy ttens 
without consulting the partiddar laws, mamers, aorib 
eirounstttnces of the nation Ibr which it was de**. 
signed* The methods of the Pruisiaik school are 
Aotfaing else but means more or less efficacious finf 
wwking iHii army ; but love of comitrjy virtues^ and 
even popsbr. pvejodices, must be its real fouadftn 
tfon* Meehauical processes imported from Germany 
wete not adapted to an ardent but iriconstant peo* 
ple« Count Lipp^ set but litile value on the militia» 
wfaidi he termed amphifaions bodies ; and, as a mat*: 
tar of oMitse, he felt stiU greater coatetnpt for thd 
armed peaaairtrjr. 

It was neverthdess that indocile host of ank^ 
nances rather than the secrets of strat^y, which 
in 176s paralysed the Count d'Aranda's Spaniards, 
and the Prince of Beauvou's Frenchmen. Hie mbst 
skilfiil genend wfll not long maintain faiodself iii> 
moimtains» where the inexhaustible energy of an 
armed populatioB is interposed between»the aotii^ 
army and its base of qientkais* The age in whiefa 
we live» this age oS umveiaal wars and oentraliaadr 
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power, has opteed undi^r ftu^ices HiiA'.t^ aoMll 
states. We l^ov; not havr miiidi kmg^r ib^ .Poktan 
guesenrill Conn a. nation; but id; aay'mt^tWe aie 
not afraid' to pcedic^ diat - atj military ioigalsuQatiaD. 
which shall not jdmbijacetbe regiiUu- arxny, jQk.wbiob 
shaU put it iiiider foreigo. oflioersi loay'seriirQi&r a 
certain time i and under oectbin dirpumstancKeb, h^ 
must before long fall to pieces of itsdf* Wm to 
diose who rely upon assistance &om aliroad ! WAa 
to those who pnetend to de&nd their teriitory mere^ 
ly with the surplus of the population ! As for the 
Portuguese, who are caUed to fight the Spanisfedi 
at the rate of one agmnsit five, it as abaoJNbdiy oe^ 
oessary that they should be always ready to set tbm 
whote population in motion. They rtq/nite a systMl 
in which the troops of the line, the mil&tia, tbe>ai% 
detmnceSf the public spirit, the national habits, tbs 
topography, the old and new fortresses, shall; all 
be combined, with a just q[)preciata0n of thd)r;«rer 
spective value. The salvation of a nation of moun^ 
taineers rests on two magic words :^-rraar^;i4;^ and 
liberty. 

The nulitary estahhshment, altjernfttdy cultivated 
and nq^lected according to the dumges id politks, 
dragged oh till tbe period : of whieh we. haveunkiv 
taken to write the history, .acoonling to thai system, 
framed by Count lippe* In the course of tihe I^lsench 
revolution it pnderweat some, modifications, which 
wdll.be'deseribed in their proper places. 
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King Joseph died in 1777- The SnUc law has 
not crossed the Pyrenees, and in the kingdoms of the 

females ki the direct line have in all ages 
the throne to the prejudice of the males of 
the cdlateral branch. Thus it happened to be a 
wotnan who succeeded Joseph. A reaction instanta* 
neously took place. The old minister was persiecuted. 
The Fidalgoes and the priests once more usurped 
power : the former resumed their course of venal in- 
trigues and scandalous patronage. They rushed 
upon the public treasury, sometimes upon pretext of 
ancient donations which a strong government had 
taken back as iU^al, sometimes claiming arrears of 
pensions which a rigid liquidation had suppressed. 
The latter again opened the cloisters, strove to rekin* 
die the fires of the Inquisition, and caused the censor- 
ship of books to be restored to that absurd tribunal. 
But it was too late. A whole generation had im- 
bibed the poison of philosophy. At the first auta^- 
/£ which was held, though there were neither Jews 
nor heretics burned, enlightened persons manifested 
a discontent, and the populace an indifference, which 
took away the -inclination to begin again. 

Queen Mary \tras a virtuous princess. The mild- 
ness of her disposition prevented the re-action firom 
hi^ng bloody. She has been highly praised for en- 
couraging the arts and sdenceis ; but if she conti- 
nued some of the usefid works of her father, she was 
also guilty of some pious extravagances. What was 

VOL. I. 8 
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left of Pombal's savings was expended in tlK erec- 
tion of chnrches and convents in Lisbon, wlme 
there were already a hundred : monasteries and towo 
hundred churches. One of these edifices alone, a 
nunnery dedicated to the heart of Jesus, amvento do 
Cora^ de Jesu^ cost nine millions of cnisadoes,* or 
little short of a million sterling. ■ The Queen's con- 
fessor, Don Jose Maria de Mello, since appointed 
Bishop of the Algarves and Inquisitor^geneiad, vrm 
reputed to exerdse over his penitent tliat eoqne 
which devout females, on the approach of old age, 
usually suflfer those who direot their consciences 4o 
assume; An influence of this nature could net be 
•favourable to liberty. Accordingly, when the demo- 
lition of Pombal's work was set about, it Was not 
bis illiberal and arbitrary arrangements that y/mtt 
attached with most vigour. The nunisters re- 
tained their exorbitant attributions. The govern- 
ment of Portugal exhilnted the monstrous med- 
ley of the suggestions of fonaticism feebfy repeHed ; 
the inordinate oppression of an aristocracy which 
h not even constituted a political aristbo'acy ; and 
the harshness of a legal despotism, a thousand 
times more intolerable in a smdl state than in a 
lai^e one. 

Such was the situation of the kingdom when tlie 
French Revolution b^;aa tp convulse Europe. The* 

* The cmsadoe is a silver coin of the value of two £ranc8 fifty 
centimes, French money, or 2s. \d. English. 
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governors of Portugal were not sharp*sighted enough 
to perceive at a distance the incursions of foreign 
troops. Their attention was drawn by the danger 
which appeared most urgent. The police and the 
dergy united against the freemasons and the phi* 
losophers, cotisidered as the propagators of revolu- 
tionary principles. In America, the governor of 
Portuguese Guyana cut off the neighbourly inter- 
course with French Guyana, that the negroes of 
the two colonies might not communicate with one 
another. The court of Lisbon rejected proposals of 
neutrality, which were addressed to it by the Na- 
tional Convention. It could scarcely have abstain- 
ed from taking part in a league into which England 
and Spain had entered. 

A squadron of nine ships of the line was placed 
at the disposal of the British government ; and six 
regiments of infantry, with a suitable train of artil- 
lery, went by sea to join the Spanish army of the 
Pyrenees. The vesseb rotted without honour in 
the harbour of Portsmouth. The auxiliary corps 
served with distinction along with battalions which 
had long been their enemies. Lieutenant-general 
Joao Forbes Skallater, one of the pupils of Lippe, 
commanded it. He had fbr adjutant-general Count 
d'Assumar, afterwards Marquis d*Alome. After the 
M of Pombal, the grandees had taken a liking to 
the service. Several Fidalgoes accompanied the 
expedition as, volunteers. The Portuguese arrived 

s2 
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at the place of rendezvous in RoussiUon time enough 
to contribute to the winning of the battle of Ceret, 
on the 26th of November, 1793. The French affairs 
were then at the worst on this frontier. A few 
months afterwards the RepuWic everywhere assumed 
a triumphant attitude. The Spaniards were put to 
the rout, and lost fortresses and ground in Catalonia. 
The auxiliary corps had its share in the general dis- 
tress ; in either fortune the French considered it as 
the flower of the army which they had to encounter. 

In 1795, Spain made peace with France, and of- 
fered her mediation in favour of Portugal. The 
treaty of Basle, at the distance of a year, was suc- 
ceeded by -the treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
concluded at St. Ildefonso. The French Republic, 
young in years and laden with victories, had soon 
no other enemy on the Continent than the small 
kingdom of Portugal. 

The political system of the cabinet of Lisbon had 
till then been grounded on plausible motives. The 
house of Braganza, a junior and bastard branch of the 
royal family of France, could not with decency show 
an eagerness to be the first to recognize the new 
. Republic ; it could not well do otherwise than place 
itself at the tail of the league of kings. In sending 
its soldiers, agreeably to the interests of the mo- 
ment, to fight at the P3rrenees, it had merely de- 
fended its own frontiers. 

But six years of war had created other rela- 
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tions, and could not but lead to other combinations. 
The question now was, whether Portugal, with 
her feeble armj and wretched government, should 
expose herself to the combined efforts of France and 
Spain, or renounce her alliance with England ? 

For several years past the Queen had been afflict- 
ed with mental derangement, under, different de- 
grees of which several of her ancestors had laboured. 
As the malady became continually more and more 
aggravated, it was resolved in the Council of State, 
that, from the month of July 17^6, the direction of 
public affairs should be committed to other hands. Don 
John, the second son of Mary, was now, by the death 
of his dder brother, presumptive heir to the crown. 
A wretched education had narrowed the mind of this 
prince. In the most superstitious country in Eu- 
rope, his passion for religious ceremonies was spoken 
of with astonishment.* Distrustful and a stickler 
for trifles, he had neither sufficient capacity to guide 
himself by his own understanding, nor resolution 
to be guided by another ; for it is a sign of some 
strength of mind in a king to desire constantly 
what is desired by the man in whom he puts confi- 
dence. The Prince of Brazil was never known to 
have either mistress or favourite ; but he frequently 
changed his confessor. Hence a capricious will, in- 
fluenced by the subalterns admitted in considerable 

* He chanted vespers and matinSj and had organs of the 
greatest beauty erected in the convent of Mafra. 
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numbers to hisr fainitiarit j. The expremon of tia£- 
dity was legible in his countenaDce. His awkwaid 
personal habits and his difficulty in speaking excited 
kind commiseration rather than respect. Although 
a good son and a good father, he was deficient in all 
that constitutes a good king. 

Thus the counsels were not directed by the pa*- 
nonfat opinions of the sovereign. The Kftopiis de 
Ponte d6 Lima, an upright and humane old man, 
but weak and conceited of his nobility, was at the 
head of the cabinet. To him had been committed 
the finances of the kingdom, though the tribunals 
had judged him incapable of ^ managing the posses- 
sions of his house. Martino de Melk), a inoroae and 
eccentric person, had the department of niarine and 
the colonies. The foreign affairs and i^ar were in 
the hands of Lui2 PihtO de Souza Coottnho, for- 
merly ^fnbassador in London. These three minis- 
ters belonged to the high stristoci^acy, atid professed 
a decided antipathy to revolutionary France. Jose 
de Scabra da Silva, secretary of state fdr the inte^ 
nor, made a parade of ihdependeiit sentimerita. 
Caustic in language and harsh in manner, 6cal^ 
was not a friend to liberty ; but he deplored the 
wretched state of affairs, the meannesses, and Hife 
intrigues ; and though he had been cruelly perte- 
cuted for fifteen years by Pombal, he had not ab» 
jured tlie doctrines of the school to which the first 
success of his political career Wbs owing. In 1796 
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D011 Bodrigo de Souza succeeded Martijfio de Melio. 
The iafluence of die cabinet of St. Jameses dadly 
pressed more heaWly on the cabinet of Lisbon. It 
was not shaken when, at the death of the Marquis 
de Ponte de Lima, the post of prime minister was 
conferred on the Duke de Lafoes. This nobleman, 
the SOB of a legitimatized bastard of tlie King Don 
P^dro IL, had nevertheless always manifested a pre- 
dBection for France and the French. 

Bdiind the secretaries oi state was a man, who, 
though he had no seat in the cabinet, was yet 
more powerful than the ministers themselves. Diego 
Ignacio de Pina Maniqne, superintendent-general 
et the pdice, traaasajcted business directly with the 
Pirinee of Brazil, and took delight in alarming him 
by pretended conspiracies, that he might afterwards 
have the merit of soothing his fears. He harassed 
with vexations the foreigners settled in Lisbon, and 
afi persons who were suspected of liberal princi* 
pies ; as if the alienation <^ the hearts of the most 
enlightened class of society from theur prince was 
net one of the surest means to dear the way into 
Portagal for the tariUe French Revolution. 

The nation suffered ; for ever since the treaty of 
Bade its commerce sustained continual losses 
from the French privateers, which, secure of a re^ 
treet in the Spanish ports, cruized for Portuguese 
vessels in the very mouth of the Tagus. The Eng- 
lish fleets were at that period not yet prepared to 
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protect their alUes at all times and qd all seas. The 
renewal of the family-con^MMrt threw down the 
bulwark behind which. Portugal had concaved her- 
self safe from the direct attacks of the Frendi go- 

yeminent* 

The h(i|)e of Hying at peace with the continent 
was not, however, wholly extinguished. Antonio de 
Araujo de Azevedo, Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Holland, repaired to Paris with a commission to 
sound the dispositions of the French government. 
The momei|t was favourable. The Executive Di- 
rectory made it their pride to close the temjde 
of Janus. On the 10th of August, 1797, a treaty 
was signed between tlie French Republic and his 
Most Faithful Majesty. France agreed to the 
establishment of new boundaries in the Guyaoas. 
So far from claiming an exclusive market for the 
produce of its manufactures in the dominions of 
his Majesty, it suffered the English commerce to 
predominate there, because (such are the terms of 
the treaty) the consumption of the wines of Portugal 
in France was not considerable enou^ to compen- 
sate the introduction of French cloths into Portugal 
A sacrifice of the national interests on the part of 
Republicans accustomed to humble kiqgs, excited a 
suspicion that Barras, one of the directors at that 
period, had been seduced by arguments of a par- 
ticular kind. Be this as it may, and highly advan- 
tageous as were the conditions of the treaty, the 
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Prince of Brazil refused to ratify them, on the pre- 
tence that Araujo was not famished with sufl^ent 
powers to treat. The Directory, justly dissatisfied, 
sent the Portuguese difdomatbt to the prison of the 
Temple .♦ 

The impolitic Sclat with which the negodation 
was disavowed, arose from foreign influence. The 
British Ministers MA the necessity of retaining 
Portugal in thehr alliance at any cost. Parliament 
voted it a subsidy of two hundred thousand pounds. 
Eight thousand men of emigrant r^ments, B^aich 
and Swiss, in British pay, embarked under the 
command of Lieutenant-general Sir Charles Stew- 
art, and were received in Lisbon and in the forts 
of the Tagus. Their occupation took place at the 
very moment when the negociations of the Chevalier 
Araujo were on foot at Paris. It was like an inva^ 
sion of the kingdom by England. 

We do not think that Portugal had any room for 
hesitation in the choice of her allies. It is quite ne- 
cessary in politics to make present determinations 
subordinate to combinations already consummated* 
A multitude of public interests were involved in the 
execution of the Methuen treaty. Great Britain 
would not have suffered a vassal of a century to 

* M. d'Araujo was committed to the Temple about the Ist of 
February IT^B^ and released on the 1st of April. His libera* 
tion encouraged the notion that an Arrangement had been eflTected 
between Portugal and the Republic. 
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riiake off her yoke with impanitj, and sbe imbIiI 
not have lacked the means of chastuuig the tdbds. 
Stripped of Brazil, and of their maritime oom* 
merce^ to what a state of insignificance would aok 
Lisbon and Oporto have dwindled ! But, to open 
her fiMtresses to the British, troops, wns to rush head- 
long into an interminable war with the most fivw 
mtdaUe power of the Gontinait. 

As the govermnent adopted so decisive a polii^^ 
prudence enjoined Portugal to hM hersetf in iMdi* 
ness for fighting. Undier the direction of Luii 
Pinto, Secreiarj of State, and particularly fimn 1797 
to 1801, the war department manifested aa acti- 
vity to which it had been unaocustomed ever since 
the campaign of 1762. Several usefiil r^uhliona 
fiN^ the recruiting and oi^^anization of the anof 
were firamed or renewed, and efforts made to com- 
plete it. The period of service of the sddiers of att 
arms wio-fixed at ten years* Every year the otqh 
tain mor caused a fist of the males capable of bearing 
arms to be drawn up in his district by the cqptaiss 
cX ordenances, firom reviews hdd on die ^Mit. la 
concert with the civil authority,he aftenvards strvck 
out the privileged persons, the married men, sndi as 
had attained the age of thirty-five years, the ddest 
sons of widows, and those who were particulariy 
serviceable to agriculture and the arts. From the 
list thus reduced, the contingent required firom the 
captainship for the service of the army of the liae 
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WW drawh by lot. Very frequently the recruite on 
Wbom the lot fen were detamed m prison till th^y 
Were ntmierous enoi:^h to jbrm a marching detach- 
ment and to join the r^fanent The militia was 
tfftarwards recruited in the same manner^ but for 
life, it took bachelors before married men, and did 
mti eVen iipare retired soldiers when they were still 
aUe^bodied. The rest of the persons entered in the 
ysts, after the levies for the line and the militia, 
composed the corps of ordenances. 

The officers of the infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
were chosen, two*thirds from among the cadets, and 
one-third from among the sergeants. The cadets 
«e young men who aecomrpany the regiments to 
team the profession. The ncAdes alone could be 
dadets. Those from the provinces, and especially 
the poorest, flocked to the army. Above the rank of 
ailb-Heutenant, (afferez^) promotion was noi governed 
by any rtile. The eoU^ of nobles, one of Pombal^ 
institutions, and the royal academy of fortification, 
fimnded by Queen Mary, furnished the army with 
some dislingni^ed officers : there were also young 
men of high bifth at the head of the regiments and 
the companies, especially in the cavalry: but the 
officers in general wero ill paid, held in low estima- 
tion, titid formed a subaltern class in regard io educa* 
tioll, and mode of Hfb. From thehr perpetual sojouili 
in the same garrisons tesolted an indolent life, low 
baUts, and many unequal matches, which extin- 
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guished the generous sentiments peculiar to the mi- 
litary profession. For fear the time should ever re- 
turn when oflScers waited at the tables of the Fidai- 
goes» a small addition was made to their paj. A 
Mont de PUtS was established for the purpose of re- 
lieving after their death the widows and orphans, 
who had previously no other resource but the jHiblic 
charity. The order of Avis, the second of the three 
orders of knighthood in the kingdom, was particu« 
larly devoted to the recompense of military services. 
The twenty-four regiments of infantry had been 
formed in 1762 into one battalion of ten companies. 
This battalion was now divided into two, of only five 
companies each, of which there was one of greni^ 
diers in the first battalion, and one of chasseurs in 
the second. The complement of the compaqy was 
one hundred and fifty men, so that the r^ment 
amounted to fifteen hundred, and the total of the 
infantry to thirty-six thousand men. These troops 
were but little exercised. The regulations for ma- 
noeuvres given to them by Count Lippe comprized 
scarcely any but a few elementary school notions of 
platoon and battalion. Detachments of men were 
selected from all the corps, and assembled near the 
village of Azambuja, in an experimental camp^ 
where they were to receive an enlarged and uniform 
instruction, for the purpose of carrying it afterwards 
into the regiments. This experiment was not pio- 
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dactive of the benefit to the army in general that 
was expected from it. 

The light-infkDtry could not but appear an ex- 
crescence, in a country where the peasants consider 
it as a sacred oUigation to disperse themselves among 
the rocks, as soon as they hear the firing of the 
alarm-gun, and to shoot or dispatch with their pikes 
the armed stranger who violates their territory. 
However, a corps of light troops, consisting of eight 
companies of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, 
and a battery served by gunners on horseback, was 
created. It was called the Legion of Alome, after 
the Marquis of that name by whom it was com- 
manded. 

The colonies had their military establishment dis- 
tinct firom the European troops. A special corps, 
brigada real da tnarinha, formed the garrison of the 
ships. 

We have adverted to the militia. This subsidiary 
army consisted of forty-eight raiments of one batta* 
lion each, distinguished by the name of the districts 
where they were levied. Men of consequence, selected 
firom among those who reside on their estates, com- 
manded the militia r^ments. The State eqidpped 
and armed them, and ensured to them local privi- 
Iqpes, which were highly valued by the peasants. 
They dothed themselves at their own cost. They 
were paid only when on duty, and, with the excep- 
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Hon of the annual reviews, they were not cdled to^ 
gether unless on extraordinary occasions. 

The squadrons of cavalry had each four compa- 
nies of forty*eight men, a most injudicious plan; for 
the troops intended to form a unit in the manceums 
onght not to be cut into four far habitual serrioa 
Though certain raiments bore the-naitae of dragoons, 
the cavalry was of a single kind, nwnuited on horses 
of unequal size, cuirassed before, armed with mus- 
kets, and trained to fight on foot. The Portuguese 
are graceful and steady hofsemen. The complement 
of the twelve regiments, of four aquadrons each, 
would have amounted to nearly ten thousand horse. 
There never were more than four thousand five hma-^ 
dred effective men, all natives of the country ; and 
it would have been difficult to bring together a 
greater number, for but few large cattle aie bved 
on the rocks of Portugal, and the Spanish govem- 
ment has at all times taken severe measures to pre- 
vent its fine breeds of horses from being drawn, out 
of its territory. , 

The four r^ments of artiUery had their :per« 
manent quarters at Fort St. Julian, near Lisbon, 
Viana, in the province of Mioho, Elvas, and Faio^ 
in the Algarves. They were composed of ten com- 
pames : namely, one of bombardiers, one oi saji^pers, 
one of miners, and seven of gunners. The ser- 
geants and cadets underwent an examination beforo 
they became officers. The service of the penamel 
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WBs not centralized, .and each regiment fbllowed 
'its own method. The materiel of the fortresses 
was in confusion, owing to the multiplicity of the 
calibres. The artillery for battle could not be nu- 
merous in a country where nine-tenths of the hi^ 
roads are impassable for carriages. Not a beast was 
appropriated to draw the guns, while the court em- 
jisojed two thousMid mules for its transports. It 
was proposed, in ease the army should take the field, 
to have the service of the train of artillery performed 
i3fy hired men and animals. 

The royal* corps of engineers did duty in the 
kingdom and in the colonies. It was composed of one 
hundred and forty officers of all ranks. In order to 
be admitted into this corps, it was necessary to give 
proof of attainments acquired in attending the com- 
plete courses of the higher sciences in the royal aca- 
demies of fortification and the-marine. To the officers 
of engineers were confided the duty of instruction 
in Hbe chairs of the military art and mathematics 
the construction of maps and reconnoissances, the 
dvil works of bridges and roads, and even the su* 
perintendence of the ships belonging to the crown* 
There were among them . a good number ci clever 
men, but nearly strangers to the profession of mili'- 
tary engineers. Where should they have learned it ? 
It was a settled point in Portugal for m<»re than a 
emtury, that attention should be pod to two fifft- 
only, Almeida, situated beyond the natoral 
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frontier of Portugal, and Elvas, which is not upcHi 
any of the roads by which an army can inarch to 
Lisbon without crossing the Tagus. The other 
fortresses, not excepting even those, the erection of 
which had been imperatively commanded by their 
position at the principal debouchh of the fircmtier, 
such as Chaves, Castello-Branco, and Abrantes, were 
doomed to fall to ruin from age, without its being 
thought worth while to repair any part of their 
walls. Some old castles were garrisoned by companies 
of invalid gunners, called peae de castello. The names 
of all these half-demolished towers and batteries 
without cannon, were only to be found in the com- 
missions of some decrepid veterans, who were sent 
thither with the pompous title of governors. 

No troops in Europe received less pay than the 
soldiers of Portugal, and yet they were impudently 
robbed of it, especially in the cavalry, where the 
companies were paid by the captains. There was not 
in the establishment either a commissariat of v^ar, 
or any corps of administrators specially appointed to 
attend to the welfare of the soldiers. It was the 
duty of the agents of the treasury, tkesourarias 
geraes das tropas, to verify the legality of the pay- 
ments which they made, and at distant intervals ge- 
neral officers came as inspectors to examine the affairs 
of the regiments'. These wei^ the only two sorts of 
control to which the colonels and captains were 
liable. 
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As for the general expenses of the army, a junta, 
which had its agents in the provinces, junta da di- 
reccao geral dos provimentos das municoes de boca 
para o esercito^ purchased and distributed among the 
troops bread and other provisions. Another junta, 
junta da real fazenda^ directed the operations of the 
artillery, and attended to the clothing, equipment, 
and different af^oiniraents. Several essential arti* 
cles, the muskets among others, came from Eng- 
land. The troops of all arms were clothed in blue. 
They kept themselves in better condition, and 
looked better than those of Spain. The army 
medical service, formed part of the duties of the 
protomedicate, real junta do protomedicato. The re- 
gimental sui^ons were but ignorant manipulators, 
and were not allowed by law to perform medical 
functions, unless when no dvil professor of the heal- 
ing art happened to be within reach of their garri- 
sons. 

Portugal is the country of assemblies, (Juntas^) 
which never assemble, and of councillors, who never 
give counsel. It is not on the permanent service only 
that a greedy idleness erects its scaffolding of places, 
offices, and salaries ; it fastens upon mere plans 
which the Government approves. The building of a 
bridge, the draining of a marsh, the embanking of a 
river, furnish occasion for lavishing the public money 
on a multitude of persons who never fail to present 
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themselves for the purpose of directing or superin- 
tending the works* Thus, in the department of 
war, it was once proposed to reform the penal 
code of the army, and to give a new organization to 
the studs of the kingdom. Immediately there ap- 
peared a junta, ad hoc^ composed of twenty grandees, 
or persons of consequence, junta do Codigo penal 
militare e melhoramento das caudelarias do rdno: 
but the code was neither reformed, nor the studs 
improved. 

The Council of War instituted by John IV. in 
164S, and composed of military chiefs and magis- 
trates, was originally entrusted with the government 
of the army and the administration of justice in it. 
To these councillors no other real functions have 
been left than the trial of general officers and the 
revision of military proceedings. An auditor, taken 
from the legal profession, was attached to each re- 
giment stationed at Lisbon. In the garrisons, the 
prosecution of crimes committed by sddiers was 
entrusted to the civil judges. Several chapters of 
the regulations of 176S are devoted to the forma- 
tion and the holding of r^mental courts-martial. 
The military penal code, otherwise called Articles of 
War, Artigos de Guerra^ was severe ; but the na- 
tional manners proved more powerful than the laws. 
Justice proceeded with slow step ; and notwithstand- 
ing the eternal threat of blows with the flat of the 
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sword, shooting, and hanging, the internal discipline 
sinned rather by indulgence than by severity. 

The Portuguese soldiers would have become ex- 
ceUent had pains been taken to make them so ; to- 
lerable officers could also be trained without much 
difficulty; but the leaders were good for nothing. 
The State kept about sixty marshals, lieutenants 
generals, marechals-de-camp, and brigadiers. The 
Duke de Lafoes, as Marshal-general, attached to the 
person of the sovereign, marechal-generaljunto a real 
ptssoa, headed the list. Several names of Fidalgoes 
figured among them for form s sake. A lieutenant- 
general, already advanced in years, Joao Dordaz, had 
the general inspection of the cavalry ; and what 
little value that arm had was owing to his enlight- 
ened measures. The two campaigns in Roussil- 
bn and Catalonia brought some talents to light. 
The chivalrous ardour of the marechal-de-camp. 
Marquis d'Alome, the activity and firmness of 
Gomez Freire de Andrada, the analytical and cool 
mind of Colonel Don Miguel Pereira Forjaz, were 
highly extolled. There were but few veterans 
left of the time of Count Lippe, and these were 
past active service ; but with money and promises 
that cosmopolitan school might be renewed at plea- 
sure. 

The union of the Ministry of War and of Foreign 
Affair* in the same person afforded facilities for 
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seeking generals abroad. In 1796 the Government 
procured the Prince of Waldeck,* who had lost an 
arm at the si^e of Thionville, to take the command 
of the army. He did not live long» and was succeed- 
ed by Count de Groltz, a Prussian, formerly secretary 
to Frederick II. England also gave several French 
emigrants to Portugal. In this number were Carlet 
de la Rosi^re, who had served with distinction dur- 
ing the seven years' war, under the command of 
Marshal Saxe and the Count de Broglie, and who 
was considered as the cleverest staff-officer of the 
royal army of France ; and Count de Vioraenil, who 
had acquired some reputation by finding means to 
see a little of war, at a time when persons placed on 
the same line with himself saw nothing of it.f The 
post of Quarter-master-general of the Array was 
created for La Rosifere. Viomenil received the title 
of Marshal; but, being thwarted by army and 
court intrigues, he hastened to quit the kingdom, and 
never returned to it. Other emigrants of less con- 
sequence preceded or accompanied these two general 
officers. All of them came to Portugal, elated with 
the idea of becoming a second Schomberg or Lippe. 
The Portuguese nobility, however, treated them 

* Waldeck was an amiable man, and went to Portugal to 
recruit his finances. 

t But^ in eonseqaence of his age and position^ he had left off 
making war^ since it began to be carried on upon a large scale. 
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with disdain as mere adventurers. The native offi- 
cers were jealous of. these intruders, because douUe 
pay was granted to them.* The soldier, by nature 
censorious, lauded at chiefs who mutilated his lan- 
guage. Six months were sufficient to extinguish 
the enthusiasm and to disappoint the schemes of the 
new-comers. The Portuguese Government derived 
at this period but little benefit from foreign military 
men. It neither knew what to do with, or how to 
do without them. 

An army of forty thousand men, ill-regulated and 
badly commanded, was but a feeble resource in the 
difficult crisis in which Portugal had placed her- 
self. In 1797 some alarm was felt respecting the 
destination that might be given to the French 
and Spanish squadrons united in the port of Brest. 
After the treaty of Campo Formio, an assemblage 
of French troops was indicated at the foot of the 
Pyrenees; and eighteen thousand Spaniards, can- 
toned in the provinces of Salamanca and Esframa- 
dura, were to form an army imder the command of 
Don Joseph Urrutia, who had the reputation of being 
the ablest of the generals whom Charles IV. had at 
that time in his service. To meet the danger, the 

* Doable pay was given to the foreigners, because the pay 
of this ooontry was absurdly small^ and also that it might 
serve as a substitute for the rewards appropriated exclusively to 
natives. 
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auxiliaiy corps in the pay of England received rein- 
forcements, which made it amount to ten thousand 
men. The Court of Portugal sent to the frontiers of 
Beira and Alemtejo some regiments more than it pre- 
viously had in that quarter. At Lisbon the garrison 
was exercised in new manoeuvres. The Prince of Bra- 
sdl attended them more than once in uniform. The 
appearance of a sovereign, who had heretofore been 
seen only surrounded by monks and Fidalgoes, 
among the troops, and clothed in their garb» seemed 
to observers a sign of imminent hostilities. 

The terror which the armament at Toulon, at the 
commencement of the year 1 798, diffused among 
the enemies of France, is still remembered. The 
Cabinet of Lisbon had its share in the alarm. It 
was apprehensive of seeing the flower of the con- 
querors of Italy and Bonaparte arrive on its long, 
ill defended, and easily accessible line of coast; 
nor did its fears subside tiU it was known that 
the expeditionary army had landed in Egjrpt. The 
naval and military operations in the Mediterra- 
nean absorbed the attention of the British Cabinet. 
It despatched from Lisbon part of the auxiliary corps, 
for the purpose of employing it in the si^e of Malta. 
A Portuguese squadron, under the command of the 
Marquis of Niza, appeared off Alexandria, after the 
battle of Aboukir, and afterwards acted in the Medi- 
terranean under the aegis of the English fleet. Bo- 
naparte never expected that the French would meet 
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with sach enemies in that quarter. An order of the 
day, issued by that general to the army of the East, 
contained these prophetic words: — "A time will come 
when the Portuguese nation Aall pay with tears 
of blood fin- the insult which it has offered to the 
Republic." 

The execution of this threat was delayed by the 
continental war which broke out afresh in the 
spring of the year 1799* Victory had quitted France 
with Bonaparte, she returned, with him to it to 
make a long stay. The, 18th Brumaire opened a 
period fertile in political convulsions. Nearly at the 
same time the Prince of Brazil assumed the title of 
Regent g£ the Kingdoms of Portugal and the Al- 
garves. He had for four years exercised absolute 
aiathority in the name of his mother ; the change 
therefore was merely in the foran. Scabra, the se- 
cretary of state, wished, agreeably to ancient usage, 
to celebrate the assumption of the regency with a 
solemnity, in which the three orders of the king- 
dom should participate by their acceptation and 
their oaths. This proposal might lead farther ; it 
was treated as seditious, and Scabra was dismissed 
from the cabinet His portfolio was transferred to 
Luis Pinto, who resigned the war-department to 
the Duke de Lafoes, and that of foreign affairs to 
Don Joao de Almeida. After the death of the 
Marquis de Ponte de Lima, Don Rodrigo de Souza 
had the finances. Joao Rodriguez de Sa, Vi». 
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count d'Anadia^ succeeded the latter in the depart- 
ment of the marine and colonies. 

It was not long before Bonaparte found hinis^ 
in a situation to dictate peace to the Continent 
.No sooner had the treaty of Lun^ville regulated 
the fate of Germany, than the wish for a general 
peace directed the attention of the First Consul 
towards Portugal. To invade that country would 
be striking England in the most accessible portion 
of her dominions. A ^convention was concluded at 
Madrid between the Government of the Repuhkk 
and his Catholic Majesty, for the purpose of forcing 
Portugal to separate herself from her ally. The 
ports of that kingdom and a fourth of its territory 
were to be occupied by French and Spanish troops 
till the maritime peace. The hi^ contiactii^ 
powe« protested that they had nothing in view but 
the independence and happiness of the Portuguese. 

On the 27th of February, 1801, sq>peared the 
Spanish declaration of war. The troops were al- 
ready in motion for the. frontiers. A corps of ten 
thousand* men was destined by the cabinet of Msr 
drid to keep on the defensive in Gallida. The main 
army was to consist of forty thousand men. It as- 
sembled in the environs of Badajoz. At the same 
time, an auxiliary corps of fifteen thousand French 
passed the Pyrenees, and traversed the north of 
Spain. It took its cantonments about Ciudad Ro^ 
drigo, and along the frontiers as far as Zarza4a^ 
Mayor. 
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Portugal was left alone to meet the storm. Of the 
corps in Ei^lish pay, which had occupied Lisbon 
and the forts of the Tagus, there were only left four 
weak regiments of emigrant infantry, namdy : DiU 
Ian, Castries, Mortemart^ and Loyal Emigrant, some 
pieces of cannon, and a detachment of the 20th 
British light dragoons, the whole commanded by 
General Frazer. This, with a subsidy of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, was the only succour that 
was to be expected from England. The Prince 
Regent announced to his subjects, in a proclamation 
dated the 26th of April, that France and Spain had 
made humiliating proposals to him, and that it was 
necessary to prepare to repel an unjust agression. 
He called out the militia, and invited the people to 
form volunteer corps. With some r^;iments of the 
fine, and the militia of Entre-Duero-e-Miaho and 
Tnis-jOS*Montes, an army was formed for the pro- 
tection of the northern provinces. In the south, the 
marechal-de^camp Count de Castro Marim, grand 
huntsman of Portugal and captain-general of the 
Algarves,^ was entrusted with the defence of that 
province with two battalions of infantry of the line 
and the militia. 

The grand acting army, thirty thousand strong, 
commanded ' by the Duke de Lafoes, the prime 
minister, took position on both sides of the Tagus, 
having three-fourths of! its number on the left 
bank, facing the principal Spanish force. The re- 
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mainder, placed on the right bank, was to observe 
the French auxiliary corps ; the l^on of UgHt 
troops was cantoned in the villages of the plateau of 
Guarda. Two bridges of boats were thrown across 
the Tagus at Abrantes, and a passage in vessds 
was organized at Villa Velha de Rodao» to serve 
for the communication of the troops among them- 
selves. 

The annies were now in sight ; but Pinto, the 
minister, had been sent to Badajoz, and many per- 
sons in both camps were of opinion that not a 
musket would be fired. The Portuguese com- 
mander accredited this opinion. His long traveb 
in foreign countries had lowered in him that na- 
tional exaltation, which is carried in his country- 
men to infatuation. Steadily opposed to the war 
with France, being moreover upwards of half a cen- 
tury beyond the age of illusions, the Duke de La- 
fSes awaited the issue of the n^^odations in philo* 
sophic tranquillity at his head-quarters at Porta^ 
l^re. At the age (^ eighty-two, the bravest may 
be allowed not to wish for war. ^^ Why should we 
fight P** said the witty and gay veteran, to Don 
Francisco Solano, one of the principal Spanish 
officers, 'who had a conference with him. ^ Why 
should we fight? Portugal and Spain are sump- 
ter mides. England uiges us on; France 
spurs you. Let us frisk about, let us jingle oar 
bells, if needful ; but, for God's sake, let us not 
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harm one another. They would only laugh at our 
expense." 

Such, too, were very nearly the sentiments of 
Charles IV. He had come to Badajoz with the 
Queen and Lucien Bonaparte, brother to the First 
Ccmsul, and ambassador from France. Lucien urged 
the commencement of hostilities; but the King, 
whose eldest daughter was the wife of the Prince 
B<^nt of Portugd, had no intention whatever to 
dethrone his son-in-law: on the contrary, he was 
anxious to rid himself as speedily as possible of the 
French auxiliary corps. A more powerful will than 
that of the monarch threw obstacles in the way of 
a pacific arrangement. Don Manuel Grodoy, Prince 
of the Peace, the favourite of the Queen, had the 
chief command of the army of operation. He had 
taken a &aQj for military glory, and it was im-^ 
possible to find an occasion for obtaining it at a 
cheaper rate. 

On the 12th of May, 1801, the Spaniards de* 
bouched from Badajoz. One corps marched upon 
Oliven^a and the other upon Jerumenha. These 
two places, situated, one on the lefr, at the distance 
of a league and a quarter from the Guadiana, the 
other on the river itself, surrendered before one 
round of cannon had been fired. Elvas was sum- 
moned. The Portuguese lieutenant-general, Don 
Francisco Xavier de Norpnha, returned such an an- 
swer as might be expected from the governor of a 
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strong fortress, having a garrison amounting to nme 
thousand troops of the line or militia, and having 
communication with the army and the country. The 
main body of the Spanish forces, commanded by the 
Prince of the Peace, came upon the Caya, {t small 
stream which separates the two kingdoms. A recon- 
noissance appeared before Campo Mayor. Matthias 
Jose Dias Azedo commanded in the place. As he 
showed a disposition to defend himself, the left co- 
lumns of the enemy fell back upon their right, and 
Campo Mayor was invested. 

The right wing of the Portuguese army, under 
the command of old General Forbes, the same who 
had made the campaign of Roussillon, was composed 
of three divisions of infantry, and lined the frontier of 
the Alemtejo, from the environs of Jerumenha, nearly 
to Montalvao on the Tagus. An. advanced guard 
of grenadiers and chasseurs, commanded by Bri- 
gadier Bemardin Freire de Andrada, who was ac- 
counted a man of execution, was encamped in the 
valley of Porto de Espada, facing the debouche of 
Valencia de Alcantara, and had in its rear almost 
the whole of the cavalry of the kingdom, assembled 
under the command of the marechal de camp. Baron 
de Carovey, a French emigrant. The fordgn divi- 
sion of General Frazer was placed in reserve at 
Orato. 

The movement of the Spaniards did not cause the 
Duke de Lafoes to stir from Portalegre. He drew 
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back the divisdon of his right, exj)osed by the fall of 
Jerumenha, and pushed the cavalry to Alegrete, and 
the advanced guard to the rear of Arronches. This 
little town was occupied by the second r^ment of 
OKven9a, and its approaches were covered by some 
main-guards of horse. 

Meanwhile the enemy laid siege to Campo Mayor, 
which surrendered after a fire of nine days. On the 
27th of May, the marechals-de-camp, Don Manuel 
de la Pena and the Marquis de Mora, advanced 
upon Arronches with six thousand Spaniards. It 
was a mere reconnaissance. The other divisions 
and the head-quarters of the army had not moved. 
Don Jose Carcome Lobo, colonel of the second regi- 
ment of Qliven^a, drew up his men in battle array 
before the town. The Spaniards, being much more 
numerous, threatened his flanks; he was appre- 
hensive of being turned, and abandoned Arronches. 
Carovey*s cavalry came to his succour. A squadron 
detached in advance, in a rapidly executed turn, 
came in collision with the extremity of a battalion. 
The troops took to their heels on all sides, and the 
grenadiers of Bemardin Freire, as well as the others. 

The fugitives halted at Alegrete, but the terror 
and confusion extended much farther. In the morn- 
ing of the 28th the camps and cantonments were 
broken up. Ahough the Spaniards remained at 
Arronches, every one imagined them to be at his 
heels. A thick fog gave occasion to deplorable 
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mistakes. Some patroles discharged their muskets 
in the plain behind Portal^re. The Duke de La- 
foes gave orders for retreat by Alpaihao» on Cktviao, 
where the army re-assembled on the 29th and 30th. 
The precipitation of the retreat caused con- 
siderable magazines formed at Niza, a small town 
two leagues from the Tagus, and at Flor da Rosa, 
near Orato, to be abandoned. Joao Dordaz, who 
commanded the left of the army, set out immedi- 
ately firom Castello-Branco, with four thousand 
men, posted them on the heights of Villa Velha, and 
caused the stores to be fetched from Niza, where the 
enemy had not yet made his appearance. 

The success of this operation excited in the Duke 
a desire to repossess himself of his magazine at Flor 
da Rosa. He sent a detachment, which was sur- 
prized and made prisoners by the Spanish cavalry a 
few hours after entering the village. This fresh 
check determined the general-in-chief to return to 
Abrantes. The foreign brigade had been sent thither 
in advance to guard the bridges. The Portuguese 
crossed the Tagus on the 8th of June, and encamp- 
ed between the town and the river. This assem- 
blage did not desei*ve the name of an army. It 
numbered scarcely ten thousand men, all discontented 
and dispirited. The soldiers had thrown away 
their muskets during and after the flight of Arron- 
ches ; and as the regiments, for the most part, drew 
their recruits from the Alemtejo, a considerable por- 
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tion of them, unwilling to leave their native coun- 
try, had dispersed. 

In the rest of the kingdom nothing of interest oc- 
curred. The hostile troops assembled at Ayamonte, 
near the mouth of the Guadiana» fired musketry 
and cannon from one bank to the other, and made a 
fruitless attempt tp cross the river. In the north, 
the two opposite armies were commanded by two 
French ^nigrants, namely, that of Spain by the 
Marquis de St. Simon, and that of Portugal by the 
Marquis de la Rosidre. Between adversaries un- 
interested in the ground of the quarrel, thei^e was 
no reason to apprehend that the war would assume 
a very ferocious character. St. Simon confined his 
military operations to mounting guard upon the 
banks of the Minho. La Rosiere had been directed 
to concentrate his force within the chains of Oerez 
and Marao ; he took i4x>n himself to continue to oc- 
cupy the Tras-os-Montes, and by his resistance to a 
timid order he conceived that he had saved Portu- 
gaL The marechal-de^amp, Gomez Freire, was 
quartermaster-general of that army. He resolved to 
attempt a coup^e^main on Monterey, the garrison of 
which was supposed to be off its guard. He set out 
in the evening from Chaves, which is five leagues 
distant, at the head of a strong detachment of in- 
fimtry and cavalry. . He missed his way during the 
night, and when the mistake was discovered^ it was 
too late to repair it. Gromez Freire returned to 
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Obaves, without being pursued beyond the ffoatier. 
There was reason to believe that the great blaw 
would be struck in Beira. The Portuguese were 
there in presence of their most formidable enemies, 
but the First Consul hkd merely showp his troops 
to make the Spaniards take the field. The French 
never qiutted their cantonments. • When Joao Dor- 
daz was apprized of the invasion of the temtory by 
the Prince of the Peace, he moved his' head«quarters 
from Idanha Nova to Castello Branco ; and afto^- 
wards came» as we have said, to Villa Velha. The 
Marquis d'Alome, finding no food for his activity, 
began to build a casemated fort, a thousand fathoms 
to the south of the Guarda, and caused a way to be 
opened over the top of the mountains betwe^i La 
Cova da Beira and Abrantes. 

On the 6th of June, during the retreat oi the 
army of the Duke of JLafoes, and a few days after 
the surrender of Campo Mayor, peace betwe^ 
Spain and Portugal was signed at Badajoz. The 
court of Lisbon engaged to shut its ports against 
English vessels. It made sacrifices in money, and 
ceded the town and territory of 01iven9a as far as 
the Guadiana. Spain found in this acquisition the 
advantage of ridding its frontier of a focus for 
smuggling : all the provisions of the treaty received 
the assent and the signature of the French am- 
bassador. 

The First Consul, however, disapproved what his 
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Inrollier had doae. As France and £n|^and were 
then Mgociating the peace of the worlds a separate 
arrangement with Portugal could only impede the 
progress of these negodations ; it was of hnportanee 
to- the common cause that Spain should possess her«* 
adf of the whole country southward of the Tagus, 
Chat she might obtain in exchange for it the colonies 
which she had lost since the commencement of the 
war. The chief of the RepuMic therefore refused to 
ratify the treaty of Badajoz. The French journals an- 
nounced that an additional thirty thousand men were 
about to cross the Pyrenees, to join the advanced guard 
commanded by Leclerc, and that the conunission to 
invade Portugal would be entrusted to Gouvion St. 
Cyr. This general officer enjoyed a reputation for 
consummate prudence* Buonaparte had sent him to 
^min before tiie hostilities, to accompany the Prince 
of the Peace, and to direct the operations of the 
war. 

* In the state of destitution to which the Portuguese 
were reduced, the French would have arrived at 
Lisbon without encountering any great obstacles. 
.The Prince R^nt sent Marshal Odtz, who had not 
previously been activdy employed, to Abrantes, to 
take the command of the troops and to re-oi^anize 
tbeta. The Duke de Lafbes lost his posts imd his' 
dignities, and was forbidden to appear at court** It 

* One momiiig^ a plaosrd^ ooudied in these tcrms^ wae loimd. 
peeled in the streets of Liebcm : " Loet, between Fontslegre end 
VOL. I. ~^ V 
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siUlMy for. the errors Gommitted. Tte new gtmeml- 
iil«chief caaaed the Portuguese in the country on the 
right bap|( of the Tagus to make jnarches and poun- 
ter-^'marcheSf which gave great dissatisfaction^ because 
jilhej were fatiguing, and the motives for them could 
npt be divined. Meanwhile, the corps of General 
Lederc still continued motionlefls. The Chevalier 
d'Araujo, dispatched by sea to France, to treat 
directly with the First Consul, presented hinifelf 
^ore the harbour of Lorient^ and was not pensit- 
tpd to land :/ It^t the negodations continued at Ma- 
drid vnd^ the mediation o£ the King of Spain. 
. On.the 29th q£ September, 1801, the Plenipoten. 
tiaries^ JUw^^P Buonaparte, on the part of Francei 
and Cipriano Bibeiro Freire, on the part oi Portu-p 
gal, signed the peace between the two States at 
Madrid.^. By a secret article of the treaty, tfae.CSourt 
of Lisbon engaged to pay the sum of twenty-five 
mUfioi;!, of francs (oacie million sterling) to the French 
Government. 3y the public articles, she shut her 

ports a^nst the shipping of England ; sh^. accept^ 

• • • 

Abrantes, a boy about eighty-two years of age^ with' bla€k 
velvet boots. Whoever may find him, is requested io bring him 
t» the office^ for adyertis^nieiLts/' The Ihifce de LafSoi mn 
v^Vet gdters pn acdount of the goiit> to whichhe ttss a mar* 
tyr* -His boD«xnot8 had Jong annoyed all those who had any 
thing to do with the government of Portugal. After he became 
unfortunate^ he was punished in the same way in which he had 
stnhed. 
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in America limits dictated by the advantage of the 
stronger ; she consented, as the basis of a treatprf 
commerce^ to be veiy speedily concluded, to the in- 
troduction of French woollen cloths into Portugal 
jon the same footing as the most favoured nations. 
These hard conditions were modified or set aside 
by the preliminaries of peace between Prance and 
England, which were signed in London two days 
after the treaty of Madrid. The secret article relative 
to the contributions was carried into complete effect. 

We have related certain particulars of the cam- 
paign of 1801, not that such detaOs have the least 
interest in a military point of- view; but it was 
useful to fix the attention of the reader on the 
insignificance of the display of the regular forces of 
Spain and Portugal, at a period near the cata- 
strophe common to" both* tb^se monarchies. The 
Court of Lisbon, 'considering tlie agression of' the 
Spaniards as mere play, neglected to repair and pro- 
vision the fortresses. Jerumenha, so important on ac- 
count of the passage of the Guadiana, was guarded 
by a company of sixty chasseurs. In 01iven9a, a 
fortress with nine bastions, there were upon the 
ramparts but' six pieces of cannon fit fbr service. 

During' tlie short period of hostilities, the military 
chiefs exhibited proofs of' ignorance, and the troops 
diat were engaged fought with little energy. Even 
at Campo Mayor, the resistance of which has been 
cried up, th^ governor capitulated before the be- 

u 2 
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si^rs opeqed the- trenches ; and the day of the 
surrender of the pbce was a day of rgoidng Ant the 
garrison. Only about one half of the militia tock 
the field, for want of muskets to arm the whole. 
Not a patriot hand grasped the chufO, the pike of the 
ordenanceSf formerly so dreaded by invade? : on the 
contrary, the peasants of the Alemtejo remained in 
th^ir houses to harbour the Spanish soldiers. The 
hope of peace imparted to the Government a reckleas 
improvidence, which was communicated to the mul- 
titude. But a nation and an army never incur with 
impunity the contempt of other nations and armies. 
The French had learned the way which leads finom 
their country to Portugal, They were destined to 
find it again in due time. 

After the signature of the treaty of Badigos, Pinto 
was invested with the title of Viscount de Babe- 
mao, and was the nominal head of the cabinet. Doa 
Rodrigo was the soul of it. On him, as secretary 
of state for the finances, lay the heaviest burden. 
On assuming that office, he found the treasuij 
deeply in debt, and a paper money in drculationi 
To cover the expenses of the war and the- peace con- 
tribution, he was necessitated to negociate a loan in 
Holland. The crown diamonds were pawned as a 
security for this debt. Extraordinary taxes were de- 
vised, from which neither the nobility nor the deigy 
were exempted. The minister was even bold enou^ 
to lay his hands on the property of orphttis and ab- 
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8entees» and on the funds proceeding from litigated 
inheritances, and to substitute paper for cash in all 
tbe chests; thus setting a pernicious example to 
those who should subsequently draw from the same 
sources with less disinterested views. 

To this epoch is referred the conception of the 
plan for transferring the court of Portugal to Brazil. 
It is a received opinion among enlightened men on 
this point of history, that the principal object of the 
financial measures of Don Rodrigo was to secure and 
place at the disposal of the sovereign, against any 
event whatever, a considerable part of the metallic 
currency of the kingdom. Why should we have 
any difficulty to believe that a minister, whose abili- 
ties are not disputed, foresaw that hi:s prince, feeble 
and disarmed, would sooner or later be crushed by 
the reciprocal action of the two colossal powers which 
w6re disputing the empire of the world ? Besides, 
the idea of seeking an asylum beyond the sea for 
the sovereigns of the Peninsula was not new. It 
was the original conception of our immortal Vauban, 
who suggested it to Philip V. after the raising of the 
8i^;e of Barcelona. In 1706, Don Luiz da Cunha, 
Ambassador of Portugal in France about the middle 
of the last century, applied it to the particular situa- 
tion of his sovereign, and endeavoiu*ed to prove, that 
the transfer of the seat of government to America 
would be advantageous to the monarchy. It was 
revived at the time of the earthquake of Lislion, and 
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again talked of at the opening of the campaign of 
1762. The advantages of the scheme were becom- 
ing every daj more feasible ; because Brazil^ in* 
creasing in wealth and population, was daily ac« 
quiring greater impmtance among the States sob* 
ject to the sceptre of the Braganzas. 

It is foreign to our purpose to inquire whether it 
is beneficial to a nation for its sovereign to wear 
several crowns, or how far the choice of the place 
where he will fix his court depends on the plea- 
sure of the monarch. The Brazilians and the Por- 
tuguese formed one and the same nation, parted in 
two by the ocean. There was no crime in con8i<- 
dering America as a refiige, but only at some dis-* 
tant period, not till after the last battle, and at the 
last extremity. It would have been a noMe specta- 
cle to see the chief of a nation defending the inheri- 
tance of his ancestors with the resources of talent and 
the energy of despair, and when the ruins of the 
country had been driven back to the sea, sailii^ 
away amidst the conflagration of Lisbon, to prepare 
vengeance on another national soil, and to carry back 
in better days his mutilated household gods to their 
former home. 

While, however, Don Rodrigo kept an eye on 
the distant American Portugal, he n^^ected no- 
thing for the improvement of European Portugal. 
'Lisbon is indebted to him for the institutipn of a. po- 
lice guard and the lighting of the streets. His opi- 
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mooa aad his plain were supported in th^comicil by 
Don Jofiode Almeida, who, after the dismissal (^the 
. Duke de Lafoes, had, according to custom, united 
the portfolio of war with that of foreign affairs. Don 
Joao was not deficient in ability^ but he was of a 
nervous oonstitntion, iidl of prejudices, and nobject 
to alternate fits of irritation and despondency. The 
campaign of 1801 had shown how little Portaga!l 
amid reckon upon her army. A new organization: 
was proposed and adopted by the minister : the phttif 
embraced the recruiting which was to be founded 01^ 
an. exact census of the population, and purged of the^ 
dbuses which, in Portugal, as in other countries, p<^-' 
won the most salutary institutions ; likewise the reform 
of the militia, the harmonizing of the system of the> 
ardehances with the service of the troops of tbe line^' 
the introduction of the manoeuvres practised by that* 
nation which has brought the science of aims to the 
greatest perfisction ; in a word, all the branches of the 
military constitution. A certmn number of capaUe 
officers ware employed to digest the plan for these 
improvements, which was about to be made public, 
when the ministry was overthrown. 

The peace of Amiens was but a suspension 
of asms between France and England. The first 
gun fired at sea renewed the embarrassments oi the 
court of Lisbon. It would at once have placed itsdf 
under the accustomed aegis for protection ; but, be- 
fore they entered into any engagements, the British 
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Qumrten amt enlii^tfeiied offioen to Portngul to 
eiamuiie the army and to report on the ocMqieraftioD 
which the Eiogliah forces. that might.be employediD 
Us defeoce had to expect from it. In the interim^ 
for the purpose of terrifying the whole Peninsula, 
a corps of fifteen or eighteen thousand men was.a8- 
sembled at Bayonne, under the command of General 
Augereau. The demonstrations of France and the 
ahufSing of England, determined the Prince Regent 
to confine himself within the limits .of a strict neu- 
trality. This was not sufficient for the First Consul; 
according to his . politics, the .continuance . of the 
commercial relations of a continental . nation with 
Great Britain was equivalent to a state of dedared 
hostility. He insisted that Portugal should shut 
l)er ports against English vessels, as had been stipu- 
lated in the treaties of Badajoz and Madrkl. Gene- 
ral. Lannes, his representative at Lisbon, presented 
threatening notes on this subject, which the rough 
manner of the ambassador rendered still more threat- 
ening. This brave soldier, who knew but little of 
the forms of diplomacy, fought the English and their 
auxiliaries in the cabinet, with the same warmth with 
which he would have attacked them in the field of 
battle. Now, Don Joao de Almeida, who had passed 
into the ministry through the embassy in LondoOf 
wf» considered as the leader of the party opposed to 
Franpe. On the refusal of Lannes to treat with. him 
any longer, which, refusal was accompanied with a for- 
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mat requintioii that the poMs should be inuftodiBtely 
•bat against the vessels of England, the Prince Re« 
gent took the portfolio from bis minister. The dis^ 
missal of Don Joao was followed by the resignation of 
Son Rodrigo de Sonza. In the month of September, 
1808, Portugal engaged to pay France a milHon 
fhracs^ (upwards of 40,000/., sterling,) per month, so 
long as the maritime war should last. 

Luia Pinto, Viscount de Balsemao, died in 1804. 
The only manber of the old ministry then remaining 
was the Viscount d*Anadia, an insignificant person- 
age. Don Rodrigo and Don Joao were replaced, the 
one in the finances by Luiz de Vasconcellos e Souza, 
who acted at first with the title of President of the 
Royal Treasury, the other in the Foreign Affairs 
and War by Antonio de Araujo Azevedo, who had 
acquired in his loi^ diplomatic career on the Conti- 
nent, moderation, courtesy, and an exquisite taste 
ibr literature and the fine arts. Don Diego de No- 
ronha. Count de Villaverde was Secretary of State 
for the interior, with the title of Prime Minister, 
This Fidalgo, despised even by . those of his own 
dass, on account of his dissolute lifi?, exercised for 
two years such an ascendancy over the mind of the 
Prince R^ent as no other minister had ever before 
acquired. 

The credit of the Count de Villaverde was ba* 
lanced for some time by another influence still mwe 
extraordinary. After the signature of the treaty 
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of neutrality, Lannes the ambassador gained the 
particular favour of the Prince Regent of Portugal^ 
and he afterwards proved that he deserved it. 
These new relations only served to inspire the 
Prince witii a still greater distrust of himadf. As 
soon as France had resumed the forms of moDaicbj; 
he lost no time in despatching an ambassador extra- 
ordinary to congratulate the Emperw Napoleon. 
Precisely at that period war broke out between 
England and Spain. Lannes relinquished the em- 
bassy, and was succeeded by General Junot. The 
Ciourt of Lisbon punctually performed its engage- 
ments, and though still attached by community of 
interests to the English, it was ostensibly bowed 
down under the yoke of France* 

In this attitude of resignation, the military force 
came at length to be considered as useless lumbar* 
It is quite enoi^h — such was the language held in 
the councUs of the Grovemment — to pay subsidies to 
France, without keeping up, at a great espense, an 
army, which is not meant to %ht, and which may 
expose us to danger. The Chevalier Araujo took 
up, from among the plans of his predecessor, the de* 
talk which were of the least importance. — He num« 
bered the raiments and changed the uniforms. — 
The army was formed into three grand divisions, 
those of the north, the centre, and the south, in which 
the iafimtry and cavalry, formed into perpetnal bri- 
gades, the schools <tf artillery, the r^pments of mUitia 
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sad the brigades of ardenancet w&e oH^re^oiident. 
The minister caused iof^^ections to be held, and these 
dhttiiHshed the effective strength of the corps. la 
ooDsequeiioe of the poverty of the finaiioes, it was 
dd^ated whether the estaUishnient should not be 
reduced to the number of troops strictly necessary 
fi»r tl^e internal police of the kingdom. 

Meanwhile the conquering armies of Napoleon were 
ravaging Germany, waiting till the turn of Portugal 
should arrive. The Prince R^ent, as the moment 
approached when the dangers of the country should 
have daimed the exercise of all his fiiculties, was 
seized with physicai debility and moral decay. He 
bad from childhood been subject to whims. His 
humour turned to melancholy. He was recom- 
mended to travel for the purpose of diverting his 
mind; and the excursions which he took for the 
sake of his health on the frontiers, in the environs 
of his country-seat at Villa Viciosa, passed in the 
public journals for visits to the fortresses. The 
nmlady increased to such a d^ree that the patient 
was obliged to give up his favourite exercises of 
riding and hunting. About the coodusioh of ISOff 
he suppressed the public levees on Thursdays, and 
soon afterwards those in the morning when going 
to and returning from mass. It was a subject of 
grief to the Portuguese of all classes, who were ac* 
Qustomedto see their Prince»to ask him for alms^and 
to be received by |iim with kindness. He became 
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inaocessiUe to the Ministers themsdves, to wlHNn he 
gftve an ill reoeption, and to the officers of the Kouse- 
holdf whom he would not admit at all. One would 
have su]ypo6ed that» foreseeing a speedy separatioo, 
he sought beforehand to make himself be foigottea 
by his people. 

The malady of the Regent generated hopes whidt 
will be called foctious or patriotic, according to the 
Kght in which thej are viewed. If the Prince be- 
came incapable of governing, (and, from the dei^ora- 
ble example of his mother, this was no more than 
auf^t be expected,) the r^ncy passed by right to 
Ihs w^, Charlotte de Bourbon, Infante of Spun. 
This Princess, whose firmness of diaracter was well 
known, had at that time a court of Fidalgoes, who 
disapproved the politics of the Government. Among 
those who were most desirous of a change, were 
Don Thomas Jose Xavier de Lima, Marquis de 
Ponte de Lima, grandson of the Minister; Don 
Miguel de Assis Marcarenhas, Count de Sabugal, a 
young and aspiring man ; and, at the head of aH, 
Don Pedro de Almeida, Marquis d'Alome. We 
have several times had occasion to mention the latter 
personage. Sprung from two families which Pom* 
bal had oj^ressed, he was considered an enemy 
to ministerial power. - He had travelled ; and, by 
visiting foreign lands, he had not learned to despise 
his own countrymen. Endowed witii a ready mt, 
sometimes making a good hit; undertaking every 
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tlriiig, and finishing nothing; pious ev^n to tfuper- 
stitiaB; rigid in moMls* and d«eanged in cil*oilili* 
stances ; light and superfidid as a French Marquit, 

* 

bat attached to his countiy ; wann*he|irted, and a 
brsTe and loyal chevalier, Abme exMbtbed in Ms 
person a compendium of the qualities and oddities 
of the Portuguese nation. He took upon himself to 
explain the ancient laws respecting the Rq^cy tb 
. the Princess Charlotte^ and to forewain her agatntft 
the attempts that were Ukely to be made to parpen 
tuate power in incapable hands. He did not flnl to 
hold up as a pattern to the Infanta of Spain another 
Castilian Princess, Donna Luisa Frandsca de Ouz- 
inan» wife of John IV., who contributed so much by 
ha heroic counsels to the restoration of the House 
of Aiaganza. Two lawyers of distingukhed sumt 
were accused of having drawn up» under the in6u- 
once of the Marquis, a decree prodaiming the Prin- 
cess Rq^t of the kingdom. . 

During these transactions, the health^ the Prince 
ifl^roved. When he found himsdf sufficiently com- 
'poaed to attend to business, he was-madeacquainted 
witii the sort of conspiracy which had been planned 
dnring his malady. The Marquis d'Akvne and 
sevecal othexs were forbidden to appear- at court 
The Prime Minister, Count de Villaverde» ga^e or- 
ders for a jndidal inquiry ; but the {Hrosecutioii of 
it' was suspended by his detfth, which occulted just 
at that time. 
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The nation recorei^ iroin the shock given 4>]r 
thfe tnCrigue to the puMic ophiion. The interior no 
longer afforded anj occasion for distarbance» nor the 
exterior for apprehension, when, on the 14th of 
August 1806, an English fleet, commanded bj Jjotd 
St. Vincent, appeared at the mouth of the Tagus. 
1^ vessels only ascended the river. A greater nnm* 
be? could not, according to treaties, enterit at once. 
When the Eari of Rosslyn, envoy-extraordinary, 
landed at Lisbon, and was admitted into the eoon- 
dl of the Prince R^ent, he announced, that ^ AH 
was over with Portugal ; that a French army was 
assemlited at the foot of the Pyrenees, and ready to 
invade the country ; that the conqisest was divided 
b^rehand between the King of Spain and the Prince 
of the Peace. This grand |dan,'' added he, ^ has 
been ccmitbuniteted by Talleyrand to Lord Lander- 
-dale, who bad been seAt on a diplomatic misdon 
to Paris. The Ministers of -^his Britannic Majesty 
could not hear with indifference of the peril im- 
pending over their ancient ally ; and have not lost 
a momeM in flying to her snccour. A corps of 
twelve thotisahd men, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-general l%ncoe, is at this hioment embail:- 
ihg at Portsmouth, and wiU arrive in a few days at 
Lbbon. Meanwhile, the Portuguese Gk>vemmeDt 
may draw at discretion upon the British Bxchequer 
ftit sucb ^ums as it may require for preparing ihe 
means of defending the country." 
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The cxtiMrdmaiy Buakm of Ifte JSiri. of JElMflyn ; 
the pnetence of a fleet, commaaded bj the ablest 
admifal of Great Britain; the offer'of:«a armj; 
iii short, all this aoikitttde and kindness i!eated:OA an 
imaginaiy firandation. The .alliq;ed assemUage at 
the Pyrenees consisted of two Italian battalions iii 
garriscm at Bayonne. The Bmperor Napoleon, so 
£ur from haviii^ a thought of taking PortngaL wiis 
at that moment wholly occupied with p]:epaxat]OBs 
for war with Prussia; But, for that very reason, a 
diveraion in the south of Europe suited Haglaiid: 
she hoped that the presence of a corps of her troops 
in Portugal would fix the irres<dution of the Cabinet 
of Madrid, justly alarmed at the encroachments of 
France. This illusion was connected with political 
combinations, which we shall haye occasion to de- 
viSapef when we come to treat of the state of Spain 
at that period. After all, whatever might be the 
success of the experiment, the expense of the arma- 
ment could not be thrown away ; there were aeTeral 
otiicr countries, where both laold and sea forces could 
be employed against the French. 

TheRJnce Begent,'at the same time that. he pco^ 
tasted his gratitude for the warm fritadsUp of his 
Britennic Majesty, dedikied offers which w^re likely 
to compronlise him. The Knglish ncgodatoc could 
bilt d^[Aore Ifcfei in0ituation of the Court of liisbon. 
Tke; flteC of hosd St. Vincent sailed away. The 
Boftsmouih expedition was sent to Sicily. 
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l%e ministers of Portugal condeived that they 
had saved the vessel of the state, because they had 
escaped a rock. Since the renewal of hostiUties be- 
tween England and Spain, Lisbon had become the 
mart for the commerce of the Peninsala, and part of 
Europe. One hundred and forty thousand bales of 
cotton annually entered the Tagus, and seventy 
thousand of them served to suppiy the manufocto- 
ries of France. The old warehouses being found 
insufficient to contain the goods, move extensive 
ones had been built in the squares and on the quays. 
The city was enlarging; public prosperity, the 
outward sign of the wisdom of the national coun- 
cils, seemed to justify the improvident resignation 
of the government. 

In this manner did Portugal gently glide into the 
abyss. The crash of faUing Europe scarcely reach- 
ed the solitary palace of Mafra. Napoleon laid 
the -^British islands under interdict. This violent 
measure destroyed the neutrality of all the states of 
the Continent. It determined the government of 
the Prince B^ent to equip a fleet in the port of 
Lisb<m ; but the army remained dispersed and in- 
ooinplete. The people did not even know duit 
France refused to admit the envoy of their aom* 
reign to the n^ociations at' Tilsit. The cry of 
alarm was in vain raised abroad. Dumouriez, the 
SMHe general who first showed the French Repdb- 
licans the road to victory, Dumooriez add iesso d 
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from London to the Portuguese nation a manifesto,* 
fraught with truth and foresight, to apprize it of the 

• During the year 1766 Dumouriez traversed Portugal in 
every direction. . Forty-two years afterwards^ at the fiirthest ex- 
tremity of Beira-Baixa^ ve met with two old men who had been 
his goides, and who told us with what activity of mind the young 
French officer inquired respecting localities and institutions. 
The observations made by him during these travels are given in 
a work entitled Etat Present du Royaume de Portugal en 1766, 
which was printed at Lausanne in 177^* This little volume, 
amidst a multitude of oversights^ and even some important 
errors, contains valuable pieces of information^ which might be 
regarded as clisQQvei'ies at the period of their publication. 

In 1807 General Dumouriez, forgotten by Europe, was vege- 
tating in London. He conceived the idea of oifering his services 
to the Portuguese, to avert the storm which was ready to burst 
over them. The moment was favourable. Their two marshals, 
Goltz and Viomenil, were both absent, and were only bound to 
the country by the pension which was paid them. Among the 
other general officers, native or foreign, in the service of Portu- 
gal, there was |}ot pop who, either from his position or his repu- 
tation, had any pretensions to the chief command of an army, 
Dumouriea was sixty^eight, certainly very c^d for carrying <m 
war in a mountain country ; but his robust constitution gave him 
confidence, and he still retained a youthful imagination and the 
greenness of talent. 

As a first step, Dumouriez printed a brief narrative of the 
Campaigns of Marshal Schamberg in Port ugaly from the year 
1662 io 1668, with this motto : C*esl au cceur que j£ parte et non 
pas d fesprit. The work began and ended with a philippic 
against France. The old general of the Revolution knew the 
Portuguese better than they knew themselves. He knew what 
might be accomplished with a fiery nation, in a country studded 
with difficulties and strong places, where all the males are soldiers 
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catastrophe with which it was threatened, and to 
make it an offer of his sword. The voice of the 
warrior was not allowed to echo within the walls of 
Lisbon. The Court Gazette was the only political 
compass for the mass of the inhabitants. The mi- 
nisters conceived that their duties were at an end 
after they had provided for the flight of the Prince 
and about a hundred courtiers. 

A nation delivered up, bound hand and foot, to 
the mercy of its foes, was a sight which could only be 
exhibited under the pressure of a taciturn despotism, 
but could never happen in a land of liberty. The 
publicity of the acts of government, and the easy cir- 
culation of written ideas, are the safeguards of na- 
tional independence. The defensive energy of citi- 
zens continually armed, who govern themselves ac- 
cording to constitutional forms, cannot be measured. 
To the enthusiastic and communicative Portuguese, 
had they been free, one word would have been suffi- 
cient: There is the enemy ! 

from their birth. He foresaw that a weak prince, surrounded 
by weak advisers, would hesitate to adopt a courageous resolu- 
tion ; but he hoped that, at the approach of the foreigner, the 
people wouI4 rise against courtiers ready to sacrifice the Portu- 
guese name. 
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SPAIN. 



. Tbe English, history affords the proof, how much 
advantageous topographical circumstances^ free insti* 
tutionsy and a good government, can accomplish, to 
render a people strong, powerful, and happy, to urge 
^rword and accelerate the expansion of its natural 
fiunilties, and to direct those fiunilties towards the 
acquisition of greatness and prosperity. In Spain, on 
the contrary, we shall see faulty institutions and 
corrupt. governments degrade and brutalize the no- 
blest of the Eurppean nations, and doom it to a 
fiitwity of obscure misery or of signal calamity. 
. If there is a country i>eculiarly favoured by na- 
ture, the Peninsula is that country. A fine climate, 
a fertUe soil, the ocean which encompasses it open 
to its fleets and. its commerce; the narrow space 
which links it to the Continent, closed up by the 
Pyrenees ; nothing Js wanting that can contribute to 
enrich and to defend it : , the ancients considered it 
as having been the site of the terrestrial paradise. 
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The laDd thus fiivoured by Heaven is inhabited bj 
a brave, generous, temperate, true-hearted, siiioere 
people^ susceptible of high moral enthusiBsm, capable 
of being acted on by the noblest impulses^ having no 
defects but those fdiich ere caused by despotism and 
superstition, and possessing all the qualities of which 
it has not been in the poirtf of kings and priests to 
deprive them. 

This fine country, which, from its situation, seems 
to be inaccessible to invasions and ravages, has been 
Biore subject to tiicm dmn any others It has almost 
always been gov^ned by foreign races and liiragtf 
influence. Swallowed upi with the rest of Europe, 
first by the Romans, and next by the irmpticms from 
the North, it was sabseqtiently devastated bf the 
tornado from the South. The Amtk Arabs, m 
eonjunctioB with the African Moors, spread them^ 
selves over Spain ; were very near establishing there 
an universal empire ; and fi>r seven centuries held 
possession of a part of its provinces. 

Those seven centuries were ages of battle, of chi- 
valry, and of glory : the paladins c^ Chariemagne^ 
the exploits of the Cid, the greatness of Almanzor, 
fin the pages of history. What was then the state 
of the people? that is not known. It is, however, 
known that they were numerous ; and this jmivesf 
if not that they were happy, at least that there 
existed among them at once abundant itieans of sab- 
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•iiteiice, and an active principle of reproduction, 
animating spirit, and life. 

The invading Arabs destroyed some Spaniards 
on the fidd of battle ; but they brought with them 
new modes of husbandry, the arts that civilize, the 
tolerance that increases population, and the labour 
that enriches it. The Christians, on their side, com- 
pressed within a narrow space, cultivated it the 
more carefully. There is reason for believing, that 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, which, in conse^- 
quence of their barbarism, are denominated iron ages, 
were those in which Spain was most flourishing and 
populous. 

The recovery of Spain from the Moors was more 
pernicious than its conquest by them. The Chris-^ 
tian victors were less civilized than the vanquish* 
ed Arabs.* The disciples of Mahomet respected the 
churches of Jesus Christ. The Christians threw 
down the mosques, and banished the unbelievers. 
The fields were wrested from those who made them 
produce thirty for one ; from those whose industry 
had taught the cultivation of them. The Arab po- 
pulation, incessantly repelled, was driven towards 

• This retrogradation towards barbarism is held up by the 
Chronicles as the heroic age of Spain ; its recommendation to 
posterity must be looked for in the memory of the half- fabulous 
exploits of Bernard del Carpio^ of the Cid Campeador> and* of so 
many other warrior cleavers of Infidels. 
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tke South of Spain. The agricultural part of the 
territory was depopulated ; Moors were to be fmind 
only in the cities, where their industry had fixed 
them, whei^ nothing could fill their place, and 
where the Oovernment was better able to ptotect 
them against fanaticism.* 

The calamities inflicted by war may be speedily 
repaired. The vacancies made by emigrations, and 
by disease, may be filled up. It is not the loss of 
men which depopulates states ; it is bad institutions, 
bad laws ; they exercise a fatal influence on the 
manners and habits of a people ; they take from it 
the desire of labouring, the means of subsisting. A 
radical vice, a scourge, at that epoch fixed itself on 
die soil of Spain. It is the principal cause of the de- 
population of that kingdom ; so active a principle of 

* With respect to their Christian brothers, the least which 
the conquerors could do for them^ when they found them among 
the Arabs^ was to confirm the franchises which had been granted 
to them by the latter, during the period of their dominion. 
Thus the la^vs, according to which the mozarabic communities 
were regulated, (that is to say, mixed with the Arabs>) eetreA 
as a model for the regulations which were drawn up fnr the 
re-conquered towns and the new colonies. We say new colonies, 
because the devastation was so complete m the open country, 
that the kings and nobles were obliged to establish there colo- 
nies of labourers, from their ancient domains. History has pre* 
served the honourable surname of the Peopler, which was given 
by contemporaries to Sancho II. of Portugal, who built Sabugal, 
and to Ferdinand II. of Leon,.the founder of Ci>idad Rodrigo. 
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€Til, that several centuries of philosophy and social 
improvement have not been able to root it out. 

The armies which, inch by inch, reconquered 
Spain from the Mussulmans, were composed of pea- 
sants led by their lords, and of bands of adventurers, 
commanded by numerous knights, whom the detire 
of fighting against the Infidels continually allured 
from' the other States of Christendom. The great 
Spanish families are descended from these paladins. 
The kings of the Asturias, of Leon, of Castile, and 
of Arragon, who marched at their head, were rather 
chiefs of the conquering army, than sovereigns of the 
conquered people. The estates wrested from the 
cultivators of the soU they distributed among the 
companions of their labours. Often, too, wanned by 
a rel^ous inspiration, they founded a monastery on 
the hill where rested the ashes of some martyr of 
the primitive church, and endowed it with the fields, 
houses, and even men, comprehended within the 
whole of the space as far as the eye could reach. 
The less value they were of, and the more deficient in 
hands to cultivate them, the greater was the extent 
of territory included in these endowments. The 
property acquired as hereditary provisions for eldest 
sons, indivisible possessors, entails, and other forms 
of mortmain, indestructible, and even capable of in* 
<:rease, constitutes, up to the present period, above 
three-fourths of the soil of Spain. There does not 
remain free a sufficient quantity of land to exercise 
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tbe industry of the proprietor^ and giire employment 
to capitaL The proprietors have not been culth^* 
tors. 

These immense spaces, depopulated* and in the 
hands of a single individual, brought about the neg- 
lect of agriculture, and the establishment of flodcs. 
Flodks stood in need of privileges ; and those privi*^ 
leges, themselves the effect of depopulation, have 
perpetuated it, have prevented agriculture from 
resuming its rights, have hallowed indolence, and 
have propagated the habitude of a contemplative 
life, of the inconvenience produced by which the 
smallest is that of being starved to death.^ 

In these ages of ignorance, the law forbade tlM 
division of vast estates, which would have acquired 
a value if they had been cultivated by persons who 
had an interest in rendering them productive ; yet, 
at the same time, custom consecrated the dividing 

* Indolent and proud^ the Spaniard never bedewed any thing 
but his ponderous armour with the sweat of his body. The 
knight and the priest, who had only a life interest, paid little 
attention to the improvement of the soil. Barbarians, who ooold 
do nothing but fight and sleep, had a horror of the carea and 
labours which agriculture requires ; they preferred cattle to 
harvests. Hence, waste lands, common lands, town lands, the 
mesta.f 



t The me^ta (the word means mixture) is an assodation com- 
posed of noblemen, monasteries, and rich individuals^ who are 
owners of flocks, irashnmantes. In speaking of she^, lra$hu^ 
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df Idag jk wp s betweeo the diildren of the monarch. 
Bpain was split into several states, and those states 
were fiequently at war with each other; but 
these wars had a very trifling influenee on ibe pros- 
peiity of the people* or their civil sttuation. A cir* 
cumstance, however, which had an enormous influ* 
ence, was the intestine wars whidi each sovereign 
carried on agidnst the potent vassals of the crown \ 
history in Spain, from the middle age to the fifteenth 
oentury, is the history of a long contest between 
regal power and feudality. In Spain, as elsewhere, 
when the kings wished to crush their vassals, they 
recollected that the people were men ; and they 
emancipated the people, in order to have other soU 
dAers than those who were led by the nobles^ The 
latter they successively deprived .of all the privi* 
kges of sovereignty, the levying of forces, the im- 
posing of taxes ; privil^es whidi they exercised in 

mar means to pass the winter in tHe plains of Estremadura, 
and the summer on the mountains of Old Castile. Spain, at tha 
moment when it was invaded by the French^ had five or six 
millions of trashumantes. They are divided into flocks, each 
eentaining ten thousand. While travelling, they live upon the 
fallows ; and, when they reach their destination, they are fed 
for an exceedingly low price, which the owners of the pasturage 
are not allowed to raise. The mesta does not come within the 
purview of the common law ; it forms a species of travelling 
oligarchy, armed widi a council and agents of justice, to proted 
Hs monstrous privileges, to the severe injury of agriculture. 
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those vast domains, which even now they denomuiktr 
their states. 

The power of the grandees was destroyed^ in 
Spain, by Ferdinand and Isabella.* The fortunate 
circumstance of the marriage of those two princes 
reunited under the same sceptre all the people of 
the Peninsula, with the exception of Portugal, which 
its colohml greatness - from that period raised to the 
rank of a rival state. The discovery of Anierica, 
and what still remained of industry in the cities, 
created a class of traders and citizens, distinct from 
the proprietors of the soil, or Hie peasants by whom 
it was tilled. Ferdinand and Isabella gave munici- 
pal laws ; they made war upon Grenada with troops 
which were raised by the commons. That' holy 
brotherhood, (directed apparently against malefac- 
tCMTs, but in reality against the nobles,) which holds 
so conspicuous a place in Spanish romances, was in- 
stituted by them . They encouraged companies, the 
maestrarizas, in the towns, while they wrung from 
the nobles, and finally united to the crown, the grand 
masterships of the military orders. The unity of 
the Spanish nation, which had been broken since the 
downffel of the empire of the Gk)ths, was now re- 

' * The grandees^ those ricag homhres^ who claimed to be on 
an equality with their sovereign, preserved the privilege of be» 
ing seated on the steps of the throne ; but only to indemnify 
them, by a mere ceremonial enjoyment, for beings no longer the 
guardians and the counsellors of authority. 
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newed. There was much to be hoped, much to be 
done, with a homogeneous nation. 

In Spain, the king, the priests, and the people, 
have always made common cause. The king availed 
himself of the aid of the dei^ to oppose the no- 
bles ; and' if a few steps towards civil liberty were 
occasionally made, others, not less vigorous, were 
taken towards superstition and error. The intole«t 
rant desire for an uniformity of belief,* the inces* 
sant action of the monks, and some exaggerated 
fears, induced the Catholic sovereigns (so Ferdinand 
and Isabella were called, and the title has descended 
to their successors), to expel the Jews and the 
Moors from Spain. The Inqtiisition was, in this in- 
stance, the auxiliary; the instrument and not the 
nnover of the royal authority* The Jews and Moors 
were reproached with vices which were the offspring 
of that state of persecution to which they were reduced 
by the prejudices of the age. Ferdinand began and 
completed the expulsion of the Jews. He began the 
expulsion of the Moors, but that was terminated, a 
century later, by one of his successors.f 

The evil thus occasioned by fanaticism, and which 
is dwelt on by historians, was, however, less disas- 

* It was Ferdinand, the gloomy and austere Ferdinand, who 
established religious intolerance and founded the Inquisition. 

t From the time of Ferdinand the Catholic to that of Phi- 
lip III. two hundred thousand Jews or Mahometans were 

< 

slaughtered by the Inquisition, and more than five millions, who 
were driven into exile, carried with them arts, trades, and 
capitaL 
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trous to Spain than the marriage of the heiress of 
the crowns of Castile and Arragon with Philip the 
Handsome, heir to the States of Burgundy and 
Austria. Spain became the prey of foreign monarcluL. 
It was only one of the gems in their diadem. Its 
Uood and its riches were lavished for alien interests 
and alien vanities. The industry of Castile was sa-- 
crificed to the industry of the Netherlands and of 
Italy. The Austrian Princes continued the contest 
with the powerful vassals ; but their other domi- 
nions rendered them strong enough to stand in no 
need of the people for their auxiliaries, and enabled 
them, without difficulty, to oppress the whole nation. 
At the time of the msftTiage of Joanna the Mad, all 
true Spaniards felt a forebodiog of the calamitous 
effects resulting from the omnipotence of a monarch, 
and the idea filled their minds with horror. Love 
of country and hatred of foreigners were the prin- 
ciples which gave rise to the war of the Commu^ 
mroSf^ one of the most just and legitimate insnrrec- 

^ Charles^ the son of PHilip the Hafkdsome, (who afterwards 
•oqnired celebrity under the name of Charles V.,) was born ahd 
received his education in Flanders. As the policy of his flEunily, 
and his own motives of personal ambition^ had established his 
habitual place of residence at a great distance from Spain, he, 
shortly after his accession to the throne, entrusted the Begency 
of his Peninsular kingdom to Adrian of Utrecht, a Fleming ; 
William de Croy was nominated Archbishop of Toledo, thft 
highest ecdesiaatical dignity in Castile, and the richest benefice 
in Spain. Poets, honours, riches, became the prey of greedy 
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tions in which a people ever fidled. At a later 
period, the hatred against foreigners was manifested 

foreigners. If the national historians may be credited, the Flem- 
ings^ in less than a year, sent from Spain to the Netherlands 
six millions of livres (280,000/.) ; an enormous sum, when we 
consider what was the value of money at that epoch. 

The Cortes of Arragon and Catalonia made a vigorous resist- 
ance to the exactions and acts of injustice committed by the dele- 
gates of the monarch. The Cortes of Castile having manifested 
a more submissive disposition, Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and many 
other considerable cities, entered into a confederacy to avenge 
the insult which was offered to the nation. 

The citizens of Toledo, having at their head Don Juan Padilla, 
a young man of high birth, made themselves masters of their 
city, and formed a popular government. At Segovia, at Burgos, 
at Zamora, the persons who were known to be partisans of the 
foreigners, were either put to death or took flight, and their 
houses were razed to the very foundations. The Regent sent 
troops against them ; but his troops were defeated. The insur- 
gents kept the field, and for a time dictated the law in the two 
Castiles. 

The confederation of the towns took the name of the Holy 
League. The name was justly assumed, and the result proves 
that it was : never was any cause more sacredly patriotic. The 
people were armed to obtain the redress of flagrant grievances. 
After victory, nothing less was thought of than an entire reform 
of the government. Though the Holy League availed itself of 
the name and authority of Queen Joanna, who, since her mental 
alienation, had lived secluded in the palace of Tordesillas, yet the 
opinions and the views of the leaders were democratical. This 
wUl be obvious to any one who reads the energetic remonstranoea 
which they addressed to the Emperor, Charles V., to obtain an 
indapendent national representation. Symptoms of the sama 
had ahneady shown themselves in the states of the Crown 
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by continual remonstraQces from the Cortes** The 
writers of that time abundantly prove what was the 
general, opinion of the nation. 

of Arragon. Into the long remonstrances of the League there 
had stolen some articleK restrictive of the exaggerated supremocf 
of the Court of Rome^ the excesses of the clergy, and the abuses 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; the secular clergy and the 
monks^ therefore, took especial care not to lend their aid to an 
insurrection which must prove unfavourable to their interests. 
The nobles, who at first had participated in the exasperation of 
the commons against foreigners, were alarmed by the tendency 
towards democratic measures ; their pride was less wounded by 
usurpations springing out of ancient violences, than they were 
terrified by the multitude insisting on the repeal of privileges 
onerous to the majority, and on the subjecting all descriptions of 
persons and property to contribute to the public burthens. They 
joined in arms with the Emperor's hired troops to march against 
the rebels. A militia, composed of timid citizens and inexpert 
artisans, could not resist the shock of regular infiuitry, and of 
cavalry consisting of gentlemen inspired by a warlike spirit. The 
army of the Communeros was defeated, on the 23d of April 1522, 
in the plain of Villalar, between Tordesillas and Toro. PadiUa 
and. the bravest of his party perished on thescafifold, the martyrs 
of liberty. 

The house of Padilla, situated in Toledo, near Cambron-gate, 
was razed to the ground. Salt was sown on the spot, and a pillar 
was erected there, bearing an opprobrious inscription. The pil- 

^ The national assemblies originated with the Gothic sove« 
reigns. The Spanish Cortes are coeval in existence with the 
monarchy. The commons were admitted into the Cortes in the 
twelfth century, eighty years before they were allov^ed to form a 
part of the English Parliament. The Cortes of Arragon were 
periodical in 1283. 
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The Austrian Princes reigned over Spain for two 
centuries. This is the epoch during which Spain 
ahone in its highest splendour, its warriors performed 
the noblest achievements, its statesmen acquired the' 
greatest reputation, and its literature attained the 
loftiest pitch of vigour and brilliancy. It is, never- 
theless, the epoch in which a rapid decline rendered 
manifest the radical defects of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. It is less through the agency of new errors 
than of old ones that Spain has sunk into a deplo- 
raUe state. It was neither the annual emigrations, 
occasioned by the Flemish and Italian wars, nor 
the cotonizing of America, that depopulated Spain. 
Annies then were not numerous, and war was less 
sanguinary than it has since been made by the im«- 
provements in artillery. If America has been inju- 
rious to Spain, it has not been so much so by drain^ 
ing it of men, as by overlaying it with gold, and 
devoting to idleness the fortunate possessors of the 
riches which it pom^ into Europe. 

bur is still standing. All round, to a great distance, are seen 
mined edifices, and hillocks of bricks and tiles, which bear wit- 
ness to the ancient grandeur of Toledo, at the same time that 
they manifest its present state of depopulation and misery, which 
Is common to all the towns and agricultural districts of Castile. 
These are the calamities which the patriotic League of the Com- 
mnneros was anxious to avert. Had Padilla been the victor of 
Villalar, his name would have been venerated by the Spaniards, 
as the names of William Tell and Arnold of Winchelried now 
are in flwitserland. 

VOL. I. Y 
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The cause of the decUne of Spain is to be found 
in the growing influence of the ancient faults which 
were inherent in the state of property. Estates^ 
being confined to a few individuals^ were not im* 
proved. The convents unceasingly absorbed a por** 
tion of the laborious population. The gulf of mort- 
main continued to swallow its prey. In this active 
nation there was no longer any stimulus^ any am* 
mating stir. The towns, whiph, by means of fhar 
democratic privileges, and the laws which protected 
commerce, had retained some degree of splendour^ 
could not remain populous when the country arouiMi 
them was depopulated. Indolence, in unisoD with 
the climate, and in unison with temperance, esta* 
blished its empire ; not that luxurious indcdence, the 
very evil of which supplies its own remedy, but a 
sober and proud indolence, which is consequently 
incurable. Amidst the vast drcumferencea of the 
cities, built by the Goths, the Moors, and the Spa- 
niards, of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, might 
be reckoned as many campos^ or void spaces, as of des-- 
pobledoSf or desert spots, in the surrounding country. 
The progress of the evil was accelerated by princes 
without talent, favourites devoid of honour, and the 
victory of despotism over public liberty. To such a 
height had it arisen under the reign of the sickly 
and incapable Charles II., that, at the close of the 
seventeenth century, Spain, which had formerly had 
thirty millions of inhabitants, had no longer a third 
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of that number. The revolts of the people were 
suffered to go unpunished ; the ramparts of the for- 
tresses feU into ruins, and were not repaired. All 
the gold which circulated throughout Europe, tra- 
versed Spain to return to it no more. The arsenals 
were empty, the ports were deserted, the entire 
marine of the sovereigns of America and the two 
Indies consisted in six galleons, which were rotting 
in the harbour of Carthagena ; the arts of founding 
cannon and of ship-building were forgotten. In that 
vast empire, on which the sun never set, the great- 
grandson of Philip II. had not in his pay so many as 
twenty thousand men. 

Some writers, either superficial enquirers, or hav- 
ing, from their situation, an interest in magnifying 
Ujfling benefits, and passing over great errors in si- 
lence, have described the establishment of the house 
of Bourbon on the Spanish throne as an epoch of 
regeneration. They have discovered improvement 
everywhere ; they, indeed, have hardly stopped short 
of discovering glory too. This is a serious error, 
which it is of importance to refute. 

The period at which Philip began to reign in 
peace was jweceded by thirteen years of war. During 
those thirteen years Spain was overrun and desolated 
in all directions by foreign armies. The great ma- 
jority of the nation considered the claim of Philip to 
the throne to be legitimate, because it was founded 
on the right of birth, and supported by the will of 

Y 2 
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the last Austrian sovereign. On this side, however, 
though there was co-operation, there was no enthu- 
siasm. The nation saw with regret that the justice 
of the French cause compelled it to combat in con- 
junction with soldiers who were ever looked upon 
as enemies. Many of the most devoted partisans 
of Philip V, would have been glad to see the French 
withdraw, that they might have defended the king 
without their aid. Quarrels were perpetually break- 
ing out between the two allies. The French were 
reproached with their vanity, their assuming con- 
duct, and their plundering. Philip could neither 
keep the field with them nor without them. 

In the ranks of the hostile party, on the contrary, 
there was energy. The Catalans fought for the 
house of Austria with more ardour than the Casti- 
lians did for the house of Bourbon. In the king- 
dom of Arragon the French had to encounter a na- 
tional war. There, even after a victory, they pos- 
sessed no more ground than that on which their 
battalions were encamped. On their approach the 
population retired ; but it returned with fresh fary 
to harass their flanks and their rear. Barcelona 
gave splendid examples of courage, which, after the 
lapse of a century, Saragossa was destined to re- 
peat. When the sovereign for whom the Catalo- 
nian capital sacrificed itself gave up the contest 
from political considerations, that capital, vanquish- 
ed without being reduced to submission, offered it- 
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adf to the Grand Sigmor, hoping to (n^eserve a larger 
portion of liberty undei' the protection of the Sultan 
of Constantinople, than under the yoke of the grand- 
son of Loins XIV. 

There was more of cool calculation than of pas- 
sion in this conduct of the Catalans. In fact, as far 
back as the year 1707» they had seen Philip V. de^ 
prive the people of the kingdom of x^rragon of their 
peculiar privileges. They had called to mind that 
noble conditional oath> the terror of absolute kings ; 
that tribune <tf the people who had dared to strug* 
f^ with the most despotic of the monarch's prede- 
cessors. Th^ government of Philip did not act so 
much from hatred of the rebellion of the Arragonese, 
as with a design to bring every thing under the 
royal leveL It was a favourable occasion to destroy 
all that yet existed of the elements of public liberty » 
and it was turned to account. The victory gained 
by the Bourbons was not a natm^al one» though it 
was assented, to by the majority of the nation. From 
the war Spain reaped havock and carnage, but none 
of those moral improvements which are the result of 
great shocks beii^ given to a nation. 

The suppression of the Arragonian privileges 
opened the way for the establishment of a law com- 
mon to all. There were no exceptions made ex- 
cept with respect to the privileges of Biscay and 
Navarre, which were defended by the mountains and 
by patriotism. These unifi9rm modes of l^islation. 
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this state levelling, where no corporation, no indiW* 
dual, is stimulated by private interest to stand up 
for the interests of the pnUic, are constantly the 
aim and the means of despotism. The municipal 
administration was everjrwhere diom of its beams. 
The posts called qfficiers de repubiica, in contradis- 
tinction from government posts, osiers del reg^ 
were encroached upon, abridged, d^;raded in esti- 
mation; the royal authority absorbed them. The 
minor ftinds of communities were taken under die 
control of the treasury. The grandees were kept 
at a distance ftrom the possession of power; th^ 
were no longer seen either in the ministry or in the 
army. The number of the nobles was increased in 
order to lower their consequence* Th^ became 
nothing more than great consumers, whom a sospi- 
cio]Us policy retained in the cajNital ; they were pre- 
vented from being useful citizens, as resident land- 
owners and agriculturists, because it was feared 
that they might prove dangerous subjects. Without 
losing any of the privileges which rendered them 
burthensome to the people, they lost those which 
rendered them formidable to the prince and usefidl 
to the country. The great bodies of the state were 
all shaken. The coundl of Castile, an ancieot 
tribunal, sometimes acting as the guardian of 
kings, found its lustre dimmed by institutions which 
emanated from France. The Cortes, those oid as- 
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•ooiates of the mooarchy, alao vani^lied.* They 
appeared again, merely as assembUes periodically 
inyoked, to take an oath to the heirs of the thronet 
but were never consulted with respect tp legislative 
errors or the welfare of the state. 

A French sovereign introduced into his palace 
French dress, French etiquette, secretaryships of 
state, guards, academies, and an administrative and 
financial system, modelled on what eiusted in France* 
He transplanted Versailles to Saint Ildefonso; Mar 
drid would soon have been only a faint copy of 
Paris, and Spain been denationalized, had it de-* 
pended on kings and courtiers to change at will the 
maimers and the habits of a great people. 

Spanish pride was wounded by so many servile 
imitations; finr the improvements were v^ry far 
finom carapensating the destruction of ancient and 
sacred things ; it was particularly wounded by see^ 
ing the administration of the state, the finances, and 
the kings conscienoe, in the hands of foreignms, 
£very thing dirunk up and dwindled. The .antaqne 
foundati<ms, on which a noble structure might hav$ 
been nised, now disai^)eared ; puUic spirit became 
extinct : Utorature, whiqh is the expression of it» 
ftdfid away ; all was nervdess, motionless. 

• 

* The Cortes received a severe shock from Charles V, ; for 
the last which deserved that name were those of Toledo, in 
1539. 
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If, indeed^ in losing enthumasm^ knowledge had 
been gained ! if/in losing its splendid qualities^ tlie 
mind had acquired exactness and profundity ! But 
the Inquisition has been more fatal to l^min, under 
the Bourbons, than it was before. In the persecu- 
tion of the Jews and Moors, it was the agent rather 
than the cause. By preserving an uniformity of re* 
ligion, under the Austrian princes, it at least pre- 
vented Spanish blood from flowing in religious wars. 
That this was no trifling benefit is sufficiently shown 
by what took place in France and in Germany. Un- 
der the Bourbons, the Inquisition, which was sink- 
ing beneath the weight of years, recovered enough 
of its youthful strength to repel sound doctrines, to 
extinguish science and knowledge, and to stop the 
intellectual progress of the age. Spain was never 
more insulated from Europe than under the sceptre 
of the Bourbons. Previously, it took- part in all the 
affairs of Europe; its ambassadors^ its warriivs, 
returned from Italy, from Germany, and fruun 
France, with minds enlai^ed by an interchange of 
ideas. 

In the eighteenth century, Spain was merely a 
vast convent, in which the Inquisition sat in the 
porter's lodge, to prevent truth ft^m obtaining admit- 
tance. There are persons who have doubted whether 
it would not be better for the whole world to be 
the prey of ignorance than to be accessible to truth ; 
whether the total sum of individual happiness would 
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be larger in the one order of things than in the other. 
But never did it enter into the mind of a rational 
being to consider it as a matter of doubt, whether it 
might not be usefiil for a part of the European Con- 
tinent to be overrun by ignorance, prejudice, and. 
error, while the rest of the globe was advancing with 
rapid strides towards general information, and a state 
of perfectibility. 

While we relate the evils which were caused by 
the enthroning of the Bourbons, we have no wish 
to attack the personal character of the princes of that 
ancient house who have reigned in Spain. Despo- 
tism is established, is cemented, as much by weak* 
ness as by enei^. Philip V. had slender talents, 
but he had sound sense and a moderate disposition. 
He had been taught by Louis XIV. that kings held 
their power by divine right, that the king was the 
state, and that Ood, in delegating kings to rule over 
other men, endowed them with superior intellect. 
He took with him into Spain the convictions which 
had been impressed on his mind by his grandsire ; 
but the purity of his morals, and the solemnity of 
his tranquil deportment, served to make him be- 
loved by the Spaniards. At a later period, a gloomy 
melancholy, which consumed his heart, wore out his 
frame, attacked the organs of the brain, and de- 
prived him of that small degree of fitness for busi- 
ness which he once, perhaps, possessed. 

His two sons, who successively reigned after him. 
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were good, religious, and moderate {Mriiices. Faith- 
fol to the maxims of his fiunily, as far as regaided 
government at home, Ferdinand VI. deviated from 
them with respect to his foreign connections. Spain 
was thus a gainer, by avoiding inglorious and unpro* 
fitable wars. Charles IIL adapted a diametrically 
opposite system of policy. He entered into the &• 
mily compact, and, by so doing, consummated the 
work of Louis XIV. 

The reign of this prince was signalized by a con- 
siderable number of useful reforms, which were con- 
tinued and increased by Charles IV., his son and 
successor. This was less the effect of the will of the 
sovereign than of the resistless infiltration of ideas 
of improvement, which penetrated in spite of the 
barrier opposed to them by the Pyrenees and the 
seas. In the eighteenth century, it was the fiiduoa 
to make roads, dig canab, and establish manufisu:- 
tories, as in the twelfth centnry it was to erect ca^ 
thedrals, and to found mimasteries. Arts and trades 
were cidtivated in Spain; the sciences were en- 
couraged. Associations endeavoured to exdte a 
taste for industry and labour. Some useful works 
were composed. Efforts were made to disseminate 
instruction. Some of the shackles which impeded 
industry and commerce were broken. America, 
though in a very scanty proportion* received a share 
of the benefits which were oonfi^rred upon Spain. 
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Duiii^ three*fourths of a century, which elapsed 
between the peace of Utrecht and the French Revo- 
kttion» Spain, enjoying peace, and having ceased to 
aaMl her population abroad, found it increase at 
home. This increase, which, however, has been ex- 
aggerated, because the diminution under the Aus- 
trians was so, is particularly obvious on the sea 
coast ; it woald have been immense, if the commerce 
ol the whole of Spain with her colonies had been 
free. For the eighteenth century was the age of 
colonies and commerce. But, while the coasts be- 
came more populous and rich, while the maritime 
towns were growing in size, the old Spanish towns 
were sinking into poverty and losing their inhabi- 
taots. The table lands of Old Castile and La 
Mancha, and tiie upper valley of the Tagus, became 
moane and more deserted. Not one of the villages 
which, during the war of the succession, was de- 
stroyed on the borders of Portugal, was rebuilt. The 
laws pernicicMis to agriculture and property, the set- 
tlements in mortmain, the entails on elder sons, the 
cleigy, were scarcely toudied. Canals were begun, 
and left incomplete* High roads were opened, with* 
out any cross roads by which to reach them, so that, 
frequented only by muleteers, they have hitherto 
been nearly an useless luxury. The manufactures 
were unable to stand their ground without the as- 
sistance of government, because the workmanship 
was dear, and the product of an imperfect quality. 
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The end was ivished for, but the means of attaining 
it would have excited alarm. With the Inquiriftion, 
can knowledge be diffused ? With despotism, can 
emulation be called forth ? With the prejudices and 
the clumsy materials of the tenth century, is it pos- 
sible to obtain the results of modem reason ? 

The loss of the Flemish and Italian provinces was, 
perhaps, a fortunate circumstance. It was a deliver- 
ance from wars, revolts, and the expenses of govern- 
ing : the Peninsula, and the immense empire of Ame- 
rica, were quite enough to find exercise for the talents 
of the Spanish ministers. But the ill-defined firater- 
nity with France, the ancient rival of Spain, was a 
misfortune. It was dedded, in the cabinet of Madrid, 
that, as Spain was connected with Europe only on 
the side of the Pyrenees, the French alliance en- 
sured to her perpetual peace at home; that, thus 
shielded, the Spaniards might safely neglect the mi- 
litary profession, and devote themselves wholly to 
the trade with the Indies, the source of the national 
prosperity, to the coasting trade, and to all the other 
advantages arising from their favourable local situa- 
tion. The partisans of this system even carried it 
so far, as to maintain, that the Spaniards could not 
at the same time preserve their colonies, support a 
naval force adequate to their protection, and keep 
large armies on foot. For the future, as far as re- 
garded the political warid, Spain was to stand in the 
same relation to France, as a satellite does to its 
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planet, or a laden ndft to the light bark by which it 
is towed * The idea of this subordination gained 
ground enough to contribnte ultimately to bring 
about a change of dytkBsty in Spain, in conformity 
with the change of dynasty in France. 

The dependence of a people long accustomed to 
rule over others, was particularly striking in the 
mode of organizing and employing the land and sea 
forces. The navy arose only to receive checks. 
Vessels seemed to be constructed for no other pur- 
pipse than, sooner or later, to be carried into the 
[English potts. It was easy to foresee, also, that the 
constant enmity of that power, as soon as a fit mo* 
ment arrived, would occasion the loss of the l^anish 
colonies. The ^Minish army was of small magni- 
tude, had no good institutions but what it borrowed 
firom France, and drew nothing firom its own sources, 
nothing from the national disposition and habits. 
Not a single recollection, not a tradition, formed a 
connecting link between thbse Iberian bands which 
were destroyed at Rocroi, and the regiments which, 
a century later, fought in Italy to maintain the 
rights of Philip V. After the peace of 1748, the 
Spanish troops were never (engaged in war on a 

* ChoiBeol, the ablest French minister in the eighteenth oen- 
tiiry> said, that he was more sure of his preponderance in the 
oabinet of Madrid^ than in that of Versailles. This he said dur- 
ing the reign of Charles III., the most able of the Spanish 
Bourbons. 
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large scale. The campaign of Portugal, in 1762, 
proves that they were incapable of conducting an 
operation ; and that, even with the aid of their 
French allies, there was in them neither strength 
nor coherency, nor talent enough to conquer a king- 
dom, which, according to the laws of topc^raphj, 
ought to be one of their provinces. The expedition 
against Algiers, in 1774, does not afford a more 
favourable testimony in their behiEdf. 

The American War did not offer them any oppor* 
tunity of acquiring glory. In conjunction with the 
French troops, they made from the English the easy 
and unimportant conquest of the island of Minorca. 
With the French, also, they failed before the rock of 
Gibraltar. While praising the courage of the Spa- 
niards, the French have given no praise to their dis- 
cipline. Spain, which, from the nature of its situa- 
tion, and the invincible bravery of its inhabitants, no 
less than from the immense extent of its colonial 
empire, ought to be a power of the first rank, held 
in diplomacy only the second, or even the third 
rank. How was its existence to be rendered ob- 
vious to Europe ? It could exercise an influence on 
the affairs of the Continent only by hanging upon 
France ; and it daily lost both the will and the abi- 
lity to injure its neighbours. It opened a broad 
road to the exterior of the Pyrenees, to render them 
passable in all seasons, and facilitate the march of 
armies to Madrid. With the exception of San Fer- 
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nuido de Figiiien»» which was built by Ferdinand 
VI., when be abandoned the system of bis family, no 
fortification was raised in the Pyrenees, which are 
so easily defensible ; those Pyrenees in which the 
frontier line, entirdy to the disadvantage of France, 
still bears witness to the ancient power of Spain. 
The old fortresses were allowed to go to ruinv And 
were not repaired. Instead of measures being taken 
to stimulate the patriotism of the Fyrenean border- 
ers, it was kept down, it was smothered. It was 
not the fault of the Bourbon Government, if the 
Catalans were not as quiet as the Castilians. They 
preferred making them pliant to their rulers, rather 
than terrible to the enemy. No foresight whatever 
was shown with respect to the means of future 
defence. 

Spain was in this weak and inoffensive state when 
the French Revolution burst forth and terrified kings 
on their thrones. The soil of Spain was not in a 
state calculated to receive and to nourish into life 
the seeds of the spirit of liberty. The lower classes 
shuddered at the insults offered to religion and to the 
royal authority. In the middle class, and even in 
the higher ranks and the clergy, the new ideas 
gained many partisans ; they were propagated most 
extensively in the sea-ports, because there the com- 
munication is more open with the rest of the world. 

By a very natural effect, the Spaniards who were 
the partisans of the new ideas pushed th^m to a wild 
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and dangerous excess, and became outrageous deuuiF 
gogues ; as among those who combat superstition, 
atheists are usually to be found. At the same time, 
the Spanish Government gave a warm reception to 
the fugitive and proscribe subjects of France. The 
confirmation of the Family C!ompact, by the Consti- 
tuent assembly in 1790, in consequence of the affair 
of Nootka Sound, did not set the court of Madrid 
quite at ease with respect to the influence of Revolu- 
tionized France. In fact, it was evident that, io 
whatever situation France and Spain might stand 
with regard to each other, it must always be the in- 
terest of France to support Spain against England. 
The insulating system was, therefore, pushed as far 
as possible. Secure measures were also adopted to 
prevent the spreading of the revolutionary conta^ 
gion.* 

The throne was then occupied by one of those 
princes who, in private life, would deserve the attach- 
ment, and perhaps the esteem, of their fiiends ; who 
are fit to reign in times when nothing more is re- 
quired from them than to eat, drink, hunt, and show 
themselves ; who are bearable in those constitutional 

* The most rigorous watchfulness was exercised on the fron- 
tiers, and in the interior, by the Inquisition, which occasionally 
issued and posted up in the churches a summary catalogue of 
books recently prohibited. In these lists, mixed with the great 
names of Montesquieu, Robertson, and Filangieri, might be read 
the titles of the most obscure, and sometimes the most obscene, 
French novels. 
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monarchies, where kings have no action but that 
which is ctelived from their place, and connected 
merely with their person ; but who, from want of 
tal^it, or want of decided character, are incapable of 
exercising absohite power when the storm begins to 
rage Charles IV. ascended the throne at the. age 
of forty-two ; simple in his tastes, kind to those about 
him, appearing to have a confined understanding 
only because it was unequal to the task which diffi« 
cult times imposed upon him ; pacific, timid, accus- 
' tomed to obey, having spent his youth under the 
yoke, he was constantly obsequious to the control of 
his Queen, Maria Louisa. Bom in Italy, this Prin- 
cess carried to the court of Spain that ardent im* 
pulse, that will, which is peculiar to the women of 
her country. She had over the King that superi- 
ority which, when the understanding and the im- 
provement of the mind are equal on both sides, the 
woman always has over the man. 

The fkvlts and virtues of kings often decide the 
fiite of the people. That which, in a private station, 
would not rouse the public attention, is seized upon 
the throne by inexorable hiBtoiy. The intention, 
the morality, of actions is less looked to than their 
consequences. The Queen of Spain is now in the 
hands of history, which, turning a deaf ear to the 
cries of party rage, will reject the insulting compa- 
risons of her to Fred^onda and Brunehaut ; but 
which must declare, that the ruin of the state was 

VOL. I. z 
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probaUj cauaed, and was undoubtedly hastened, bf 
an impure love, of which nothing does honour to the 
cause^ nothing can excuse the excess. 

Charles IV. at first left the state under the ma- 
nagement of his father^s ministers. During the eaily 
years of his reign, Spain was governed by Count de 
Florida Blanca.* An active and patriotic minister, 
his name is connected with the useful uiulertakii^ 
of the reign of Charles III. He was an enthusiastic 
lover of his country ; he regarded the French Revo- 
lution wiUi feelings of horror. The terrible esfnes* 
sion of Mirabeau, ^* the national cockade will make 
the tour of the globe," incessantly rang in his ears. 
Against the Revolution, he directed the activity of 
his mind; against the French, he preached war. 
A court intrigue, however, hurled him from o&os^ 
His harsh and haughty character was offensive to 
the Queen. He was not indulgent enough to her 
amours. The post of Florida Blanca was given 
to a venerable person, who, of all the Spanish 
statesmen, was the one most respected throughout 
Europe. Count d'Arandaf had always shewn him- 
self the enemy of tyranny and superstiti(Hi, the pro- 

* Florida Blanca^ who was brought up to the hiw» encroached 
upon and perverted the royal authority ; he rendered the king 
a nullity, created ministerial power^ offices^ clerks, and com- 
missions, and prepared the way for, and rendered easy, the vi- 
carious domination of Oodoy Esmenard. 

t The veteran of Spanish diplomacy* 
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mot^r of philosophy and knowledge. Age had not 
impaired the accuracy of his mind^ but it had dimi- 
nii^ed the energy of his character. At the end of a 
nine months' administration, he vanished from the 
political scene as suddenly as he had ascended to it 
nine months before. 

Then rose by the side of, and above the throne, a 
man who had nothing of greatness but from its fa- 
vour, and who was destined not to fall from his emi- 
nence till he involved the monarchy in his own ruin.. 
At the close of I7989 Emanuel Godoy, recently made 
Duke of Alcudia, was appointed to the important 
office of which Ilorida Blanca and d'Aranda had 
successively been deprived. From the adulterous 
cotui; of the Queen he sprang to the highest com- 
mands in the militia, to the presidency of the coun- 
cils, to be the absolute arbiter of peace and war. If 
hb power had been founded solely on the Queen *s 
fondness for him, he would have had reason to fear, 
that a fovourite rival might at once divest him of 
empire and of the heart of his mistress ; but at his 
first onset he had gained over the weak Charles IV. 
a more extensive and a more durable ascendancy. 

In the presence of the French Revolution, the po- 
licy of the Court of Madrid continued to be for some 
time hesitating. The King and his Ministers felt 
that war was indispensable, yet they wished to avoid 
it. A fatal event brought about a rupture. To 
those who held the reins of authority in France; 

z 2 
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Charles IV. had made numerous applications, both 
publicly and privately, to save firom the scaffold the 
head of the monarch who was the chief of the 
Bourbon family. \Vhen that sacred head fell be- 
neath the axe of the executioner, he determined to 
take up arms. It was imperative on him to do so ; 
for, had he refused to do it, his nation would have 
carried on war without him. The passing sentence 
upon a king by those who were formerly his sub- 
jects, had filled a religious and feeling people with 
horror. Cries of indignation and vengeance re- 
sounded through the towns. Individual Frenchmen, 
peaceable merchants, were assailed, assassinated, and 
suffered the penalty of crimes, in the commission of 
which they had no share. 

The King of Spain had not forty thousand soldiers 
in Europe. His arsenals were unfomished, his trea- 
sury was empty. Patriotic gifts* poured in firom all 
quarters. Catalonia required permission to rise in 
a mass. The provinces of Biscay and Navarre pub- 
lished appeals to the population. The Grandees 
rushed forward at the head of their vassals. The 
monks formed themselves into raiments : this cause 
was their own. Bands of smug^ers, foi^tting 

* The patriotic gifts offered to the National Assembly of 
France, in 1790> amounted to five millions of francs ; those of 
England, in 1798, to forty-five; those of Spain to serentj- 
three. The nation was willing, but it wbb not seconded by the 
Government. 
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their habitual contests with the government, desired 
to be allowed to fight against the enemies of the 
altar and the throne. All classes, all ranks, were 
eager to conquer and to die for the country.* 

How far did the Spanish Government turn this 
devotedness to account? Armies were formed at 
the two extremities of the Pyrenees ; the regiments 
were completed; smne battalions of militia were 
levied. Taken unawares on this frontier, which was 
naked of fortresses, the French at first experienced 
some trifling checks. The trivial advantages gained 
by the Spaniards were confined . to the capture of 
two or three posts in Roussillon, [and of one or two 
villages in the country of the Basques. The whole 
of Europe arriving on their northern and eastern 
frontier, the interior disturbed, the west a prey to 
dvil war, the coasts threatened by the English, did 
not allow the French to dispatch to the Pyrenees 
any thing but battalions of raw troops. If the 
Spanish Government had displayed the same energy 
as the nation ; if the war had been carried on with 
even a moderate degree of capacity, the Spanish 
armies, in 1798 and 1794, would have penetrated to 

* The General of the FranciacaiiB offered to inarch at the 
head of ten thousand monks. The Duke of Alba> and two 
other noUeSj wished to raise ten thousand men at their own cost. 
The Catalans made an offer of fifty thousand troops ; and the 
Chapter of Toledo of twenty-five millions of reals. The clergy 
perambulated the villages with the crucifix in their hands. 
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the banks of the Garonne ; but their valour was, a:^ 
it were, benumbed by the lethargy of the Cabhaet 
of Madrid. The favourite projected plans of cam- 
paign, which were badly executed ; the manner of 
making war in a mountainous country was not un- 
derstood. In consequence of wishing to make head 
every where, they were strong no where. 

The offensive war had a defensive character; 
while, on the contrary, the defence of the French 
had the character of an offensive war. Vigorous 
enterprizes were seldom attempted, and produced 
but trifling results. The Spanish leaders manifested 
more bravery than talent : scarcely were there to be 
found among them a few generals of the second 
dass. If the idea, which had formerly been pre« 
valent, of the energy of the Spanish character, was 
not entirely destroyed, at least it was singularly 
modified, by what was now seen of the mode in 
which they were organized and commanded. 

As soon as the French Republic had increased its 
forces, habituated its soldiers to warfare, and got 
rid of some of its internal enemies, it reinforced its 
armies on the frontier of Spain. In a short time the 
mountains became level before the coura^ of the 
Republicans. Those who passed the eastern Py- 
renees made themselves masters of San Fernando de 
Figueras, considered as one of the strong places of 
Europe, and defended by a garrison of ten thousand 
men; and this they accomplished with more ease 
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than, eighteen mooUis hefore, the Spaniards had 
taken, on the French territory, a fort and two or 
three paltry towns. On their right, the French 
ovenran the Biscayan jHrovinces, and passed the Ebro. 
ParapeLuna was on the point of being besieged. Gas- 
tile of being invaded, Madrid was threatened. The 
King of Spain hastened to ask for peace : he had 
satisfied his duties as a relation ; he imagined that 
he had fulfilled his duties as a sovereign. The 
Minister^ under whose auspices Spain was recon- 
ciled to France, by a treaty in which the reverses 
that had been sustained did not form the measure 
of the sacrifices made, took the title of Prince of the 
Peace. A general, of the age of thirty, might have 
been ambitious of another title. 

The war had taught what the power of France 
was ; there was no need of this experiment to make 
known what was the power of the Revolution. It 
was consequently necessary to strengthen Spain, 
both against the Revoiuticm and against France. 
The opportunity was an excellent one : a nation 
fertile in great geniuses and great characters was 
inspired and directed by an omnipotent will. The 
Prime Minister was in the vigour of his days ; the 
robust health and prudent morals of the Monarch 
gave assurance of his living to a good old age. What 
a fieivourable situation for r&*tempering the monarchy, 
fi)r restoring it to its vigour and youth, and for 
bringing the governors to the level of the governed ! 
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But an entirely opposite system' was adopted: 
Spain hastened to disarm; the militia were dis- 
missed to their homes. The skeletons of twenty 
battalions and of eight squadrons, which had been 
added to the regular army, were, indeed, pres^red ; 
but recruiting was discontinued. The defects in the 
military organization were not corrected. 'While 
the laws of new France devoted indefinitely the 
whole of the population to arms, Spain deprived 
herself of every means of promptly raising armies, 
and the Spanish people were divested of all military 
spirit* The rapid march which the French had 
made from the banks of the Bidassoa to those of the 
Ebro, did not excite even an idea of throwing up 
entrenchments, and keeping fortresses in a defensible 
state. The Government wanted steadiness; the 
finances were badly administered; existence was 
supported upon the old abuses. 

Nor did the thought ever occur, of antidpatii^ 
the consequences of the impulse which was fielt 
throughout Europe, by taking the lead in that which 
was felt in Spain, and silencing the discontent of the 
enlightened part of the nation, by admitting it to a 
prudent participation of power. The war, which 
for three centuries had been carried on against the 
national institutions, by the princes of the houses €£ 
Austria and Bourbon, was still persevered in. It is 
all over with nations in which institutions do not in- 
sure the duration of the principles that constitute 
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them ; in which intererts are without repreaentatives ; 
in which the pnUic opinion has no oi^n ; in which 
the maxims of government depend on a single and 
mutable will. Those nations may last for a day, 
they may even shine with some splendour ; but the 
splendour is deceptive, the tranquillity is fallacious. 
Without institutions, empires lose themselves, in the 
donds with Napoleon, in the mire with Oodoy. 

France was desirous that Spain should ti^e a part 
in its quarrel with England.* Disarmed and mis- 
governed, Spain was free to choose her system of 
policy. The &mily compact was renewed : the 
family compact between the younger branch of the 
Bourbons, and the Revolution which had recently 
exterminated the elder branch, between the Catho- 
lic king and the Republic hostile to the priesthood ! 
From this time, the navy absorbed all the disposaUe 
funds, and the army was even more n^lected than 
it had hitherto been. In case of success, this naval 
war would have been injurious to Spain, because it 
must necessarily add to the relative strength of 
France. On the other hand, reverses would strip 
Spain of its colonies, ruin its marine, and interrupt 
its intercourse with America. The fleets of Spain 
were sent to French ports. The fleets of France 
came to consume and exhaust the magazines in the 
ports of Spain.t 

* See Notes and Illustrations^ No. II. at the end of this volume, 
t After the peace of Basle a French squadron entered the 
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The Prince of the Peace was not a friend to the 
Fiench. He was hr from having any likingfor the 
Revcdution, and he had manifested a leaning to* 
wards England ; bat it woold have suited him hest 
to be at peace with all parties* Compelled to mi^ 
a choice between the rival powers, be decided in 
fiftvour of that, the Mendship of which could more 
directlj ensure to him his tranquillity, lus plea- 
sures, his continuance in fiivour, and the disgrace 
of his masters. Other considerations threw him 
more and more, if not into the interestsof France, 
at least into connexions with it. He was induced 
to believe that that country, tired of<^ the Re- 
volution, and incapable of fixing itself, would, 
sooner or later, look to the descendants of its 
farmer rulers; aad tiiat, to avoid a re-action, it 
would seek for them in that branch which had no 
injuries to avenge. He was the dupe of some in- 
triguers, and he became an object a£ suipidon to the 
French government, which, in 1798, solicited, and 
obtained of the King of Spain his dismiBBal from the 
ministry. The Queen he alienated by pnblidy keep« 
ing Donna Josepha Tudo at Aranjuez. 

Charies IV. was still more pacifically inclined than 
his minist^ ; his natural leaning was towards the 
French; the Revolution made him tranble; the 

port of Cadis ; there was subaequently always one there, even 
when there was no Spanish squadron at Brest. Arsenals, ships^ 
every thing was in common between the two powers : it was the 
lion's partition. 
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sottffold of Louis XVI. was always belbre his eyes, 
and so much did he dread the eimtity of the Republic 
that he would have pumhased its friendship by any 
sacrifice. He was mwe oareftilly, more punctilious- 
ly polite to the fiery patriots who were sent to his 
court by ^e Freudi Republic, than he had been to 
the family ambassadors who were accredited to him 
by ihe head of his house. 

In losing the ministry, Gfodoy did not lose power ; 
his influence with Uie royal couple was eren increased; 
he placed and displaced the ministers, and when he 
ceased to be the arm of the government he became 
the soul of it. The ministers who were at the head 
of the varimis departments in Spain, subsequently to 
the fall of Count d'Aranda, have no claim to the no- 
tice of history. Of what consequence is it, whether 
the finances were managed by Gardozni, Varcles, or 
Soler ? the navy by Valoz Varela, Grandellana, or 
Sol de Lemos ? the war office by Campo Alanze, 
Asanza, Alvares, or Olugace Fdix > the - home de- 
partment by Llanuzo, Jovellanos, or Caballero ?* fo- 
reign affairs by Saavedra, Urquijo, or Cevallos? 
Those who were of slender abilities, or cringing dis- 
positions, obtained and preserved their places by a 
servile obedience to the behests of the favourite. 
Ilie others had not time to render any service to 
their country ; they are known only by the sigbal 
disgraces which were brought down upon them by 
ardent zeal and a lofty mind. Thus we have seen 
Counts Florida Blanca and d'Aranda expiate in 
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exile the crime of having beeo desirous to do good 
with dijBTerent vie^s and in different mannars ; Count 
de Gabarras, transferred from prison and banishment 
to the court, coming nigh pow^^ without recovering 
it ; Don Miguel Joseph de Asanza making a mcnnen- 
tary appearance in the war depaurtment, and imme- 
diately retiring from it» that his seat might be filled 
by the favourite's unde ; Don Gaqpard Melcfaior de 
JoveUanos immured in a convent, because he had 
raised the v(»ce of truth and reason in a corrupt and 
Ignorant world ; Don Francisco de Saavedra called 
to the head of the council, pointed out by public afi^ 
nion as worthy of that honour, and then, on the 
pretext of ill health, prevented, by a premature re- 
signation, €rom proving the correctness of that opi- 
nion ; lastly, Don Luiz Mariano de Urquijo invest- 
ed, while young, with high credit, because he was 
supposed to possess high talents, and almost imme> 
diately thrown into a dungeon, because it was disco- 
vered that hb character was equal to his talents. 

When a strong hand put down the fiurtions in 
France, and annihilated the Revolutionary spirit, 
Charles IV. enthusiastically applauded the eighteenth 
of Brumaire. He was of opinion that his own throne 
acquired stability from the power of Napoleon. 

The existence of a more energetic and concentra- 
ted government in France drew closer the ties of 
alUance.* The Court of Spain had for a long while 

* In May 1799, O'Farrel led a division of infantry to Roch- 
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interposed to neutralize the enmity wliich subsisted 
between France and Portugal. It had refused to 
permit the Directory to march an army through its 
territory, to attack the latter country ; it was, how* 
ever, obliged to give up the point to the First Con- 
sul. In 1801, a corps of eighteen thousand French 
traversed Spain, and established camps of observa- 
tion in front of Ciudad Rodrigo. At the same time, 
an army of forty thousand Spaniards was assembled 
on the left bank of the Tagus. Grodoy commanded 
this army, and in a brief campaign he justified his 
surname of Prince of the Peace. In vain, through 
the medium of its ambassador, and of a general sent 
to Godoy, did France press for the war being vigor- 
ously carried on ; hostilities were confined to the 
capture of some defenceless towns, and to incursions 
of cavalry. Charles IV. did not wish to dethrone 
his son-in-law, the Prince Regent of Portugal. It 
was in spite of himself that he served the policy of 
France. He was not desirous to make conquests, 
which Buonaparte would, perhaps, compel him to 
retain. This was the opposite of ordinaiy wars, in 
which conquests are forborne to be made, because 
it is known that they must be restored. 

The campaign of 1801 was necessarily inglorious 

foftt, under pretence of a secret expedition. A short time after 
Hasaredo entered the harbour of Brest with hit squadron. 
This was done that France might be secure of the nayal and mi- 
litary forces of Spain. 
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to the Spanish arms ; it did much to bmig the pub- 
lic contempt upon the house of the Spanish Bour- 
bons. The King and Queen were at the army with 
the favourite* Assuming those forms of gallantry 
which were not natural to him, he was seen to pre- 
sent pompously to the Queen a cluster of oranges, 
which some soldiers had gathered from the glacis of 
Elvas* He appeared at the head of the troops, con- 
ducting his royal mistress in triumph, and accom- 
panied by the King, who marched behind them. 
The soldiers carried her in a palanquin interwoven 
with foliage. Maria Louisa was fifty when she thus 
exhibited herself to the people and the army. 

The peace of Anuens reconciled Spain with Bug- 
land ; Spain lost the island of Trinidad, and received 
in exchange the district of OUvenpa.^ This did not 
compensate her ; but she would have purchased by 
much greater sacrifices a peace which was necessary 
to enable her to restore her navy, revive her ccdonies, 
and fill up the gulph of the fiscal deficiency. By a 
treaty, supplementary to that of Amiens, and con- 
duded between Spain and France, Spain ceded 
Louisiana f to France, who, in exchange fw that co- 

^ Spain did not require the rest of the territory on the left 
bank of the 6uadiana> though it wsa necessary^ in order to put 
a stop to smuggling, which is entirely to the disadvantage of 
Spain while Portugal is the ally of England. 

t France^ which could not defend her colonies, was still less 
able to retain Louisiana. It was taken for the purpose of being 
sold to the Americans ; a dangerous neighbour was thus given to 
Mexico. 
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lony, and for the inheritance of the Farnese fiEunilj, 
gare Tuscany, raised to the rank of a kingdom^ to 
the infimt Don Louis^ who was the son of the Duke 
of Panna, and the hudiand of the King of Spain's 
second daughter. 

By this arrangement Spain was rendered a party 
in fixture combinations. There were some states^ 
men who, on this occasion, anticipated the resurrec- 
tion of Spain in the dijdomacy of Europe, and saw 
her presidmg once more orer the destiny of Italy, 
and acting as a counterpoise between Austria and 
France. This idea was relished, and even fostered, 
by distingubhed characters of the Italian Republic, 
who, holding in equal abhorrence the French and 
the Austrian yoke, sought beyond the Mediter- 
ranean for a protector of their independence.* Other 
statesmen, on the contrary, were adverse to the state 
being thus extended, at the very moment when its 
weakness was increasing. They wished Spain to 
be concentrated within the Peninsula. It was 
their oi^nion, that uniting Portugal to Spain, if this 
could be accomplished without too great a shock, 
would complete and re-invigorate the monarchy, by 
bringing the whole of the Peninsula imder the same 
sceptre. To bring this to bear, they thought that 
Italy, and even some colonial possessions, ought to 

* M. de Melzi^ vice-president of the Italian Republic^ was at 
the head of those who held this opinion. He had family con- 
nections with Spain. 
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be sacrificed. It was, however, now impossHile for 
Spain to form any political combinations out of the 
circle drawn round it by France. 

Not that there was not a great number of Spa- 
niards of the old school, who had long been weaiy 
of their subjection to a foreign policy and a foieigii 
cabinet. England also had pai^tisans ; and, indeed* 
there were not a few of them in the councils of Ma- 
drid. But the time was gone by in which Spam 
could deliberate. Spain, whether she would or not* 
was whirled along in the system of France. To 
detach her from it would have required a gigantic 
effort ; and how could such an effort be made by tlK 
feeble and degraded hand which held the reins of 
power ! 

Additional proo& of subserviency were soon given. 
The peace of Amiens being broken, France lost no 
time in claiming the succours for which she had sti- 
pulated in the offensive and defensive treaty of alli- 
ance. AU the obligations imposed on Spain by the 
fisunily compact, and by the treaty concluded at San 
Ildefonso in 1796, were arrayed in support ct this 
claim.* The Prince of the Peace, however, seemed 
desirous to elude the literal performance of the 
treaty. For a moment there was a talk in Spain 
of levying sixty thousand men, and preserving an 
armed neutrality. France then threatened to at- 

* See Notes and lUustrations^ No. III. at the end of this Tolnnie. 
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tack the credit of Godoy ; and the Chevalier Azara,* 
ambassador at the Court of France, was pointed out^ 
in the French journals, as his successor. This was 
an infallible method of proceeding. Spain pur- 
diased the privilege of neutrality, by engaging to 
pay annually to France the sum of fifty millions of 
irancs. 

Napoleon calculated that the money of the Spa- 
niards would be of more use to him than their 
auxiliary forces. 1'he English made the same kind 
of calculation : they were of opinion that it would 
be more advantageous to them to. have Spain their 
enemy, than neutral, and supplying France with 
en(Hrmous sums. In the midst of peace, four Spa- 
nish frigates, laden with treasure, were attacked, ta- 
ken, or sunk, by the English vessels. After having 
committed this outrage, the Cabinet of St. James's 
issued a lying manifesto to explain it ; thus giving 
the example of the injustice with which, ere long, 
Spain was to be treated by another power; thus 
fuinishing, by an atrocious act at sea, a prelude to 
the iniqtiities of which she was soon to be the vic- 
tim by land.f In spite of itself, the nation was 

* At this periods tlie Chevalier d'Asara, the Spanish ambas- 
sador in France, said to Napoleon, " What glory can a young 
and Tigorons man, like yoUj gain by triumphing over such an 
old and broken down man as I am ^'* Napoleon and Assara for* 
got that the people are always young. 

t If the Cabinet of St. James's had publicly and officially 
made known its convention, instead of lulling the Spanish nation 

▼OL. I. 2 A 
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agam plunged into a war, the result of whidi could 
not fail to be calamitous. 

The insult offered to the Spanish flag, the attack 
which had been so cruelly made, and so much in 
contempt of the law of nations, the scorn and 
barbarity which had been displayed, excited againat 
the English a burst of hatred; which, however, would 
soon have given way to considerations of public 
good, had it not been kept alive, prolonged, and con- 
tinually stimulated, by the policy of France. On 
the 14th of December, 1804, Spain decIlEired war 
against England.* It was easy to firame a man!-- 
festo, there being a superabundance of motives for 
entering upon a war. 

Charles IV. placed his avenging thunderbolts in 
the hands of him .who was the habitual arbiter of 
his will, who, for twelve years, had assisted him in 
bearing the burden of his crown. The Prince of 
the Peace, who continued to have the direction and 
command of the military and naval forces, now ap- 
pealed to the nation, represented energetically to it 
the outrages committed by England, and exhorted 
it to spare no sacrifices in the cause of the country 
and of honour. A part of the militia was promptly 
called out, and unusual means were adopted to re* 

into security, and seizing the money of the GK)yemment and 
of individuals, 'the war would have appeared just, and the pro- 
ceeding would not have been odious. 

* See Appendix, No. III.*, at the end of the book. 
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cniSt the annj. Companies of grenadiers and chas- 
seurs were draughted from the militia regiments to 
form the four divisions of Old Castile, New Castile, 
Andalusia, and Galicia. Under the name of tercios^ 
a name which the Spaniards had rendered celebrated 
of old in the Italian and Flemish wars, an expe- 
ditionary corps of infantry and cavalry was raised 
for the protection of the province of Buenos Ayres. 
The caknp of St Roch before Gibraltar was rein- 
forced ; measures were taken to put the coasts and 
harbours in a state of defence ; and the local militia 
of the sea-ports was placed upon duty. 

In those military preparations there was however 
more of show than of reality. The Prince of the Peace 
had not a mind enlarged enough to turn to a proper 
account the attack which the English had made, and 
to render his nation strong, regardless of the risk 
there might be to run, as to the way in which it 
would employ its strength ; even had he been capa- 
ble o£ conceiving this generous idea, he had neither 
the talents nor the popularity requisite to carry it 
into effect. Napoleon was probably adverse to the 
augmentation of the land forces ; for they were 
neither raised to their full complement, noir collected 
farther. The Government turned its attention and 
its treasures to the naval service. The Spanish 
squadrons co-operated with the French squadron;^ 
in that memorable maritime campaign of 1805, 
which was so near being disastrous to England, 

2 A 2 
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They bore a still larger share in the reverse whidi 
were sustained. The Spanish navy perished with 
the French navj a% Trafalgar. 

While Spain went halves with France in losses by 
sea, France triumphed alone by land. Charles IV. 
had applauded the First Consul Buonaparte, victor 
over the factions of his country, conquering peace in 
Europe, pleading and gaining the cause of order and 
of authority ; but he could not calmly see the Em- 
peror Napoleon, without any motive, cementing the 
restoration of the throne with the blood of a Bour- 
bon, whose right of succession to the crown was more 
remote than that of the Spanish monarch and his 
family. When, at a later period, writings, protected 
by the Government, taught that the Bourbon dynasty 
and the new French dynasty could not co-exist ; 
when official acts of the cabinet grounded the pre- 
tensions of Napoleon on the ancient power of the 
Bourbons, and their establishment on the three 
thrones of France, Spain, and Naples ; when he an- 
nounced the project of distributing the thrones among 
the princes of his family; when the public vmce 
affirmed him to have said, that his dynasty would 
soon be the oldest in Europe ; then it was impos- 
sible for the King of Spain not to feel uneasy and 
offended. 

Power and will were commensurate with each 
other in Napoleon. He thought it expedient to re- 
move the fears of the Court of Spain. The efforts 
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which were made far this purpose succeeded in per. 
suading the Spanish monarch that, whatever might 
be the views of the Emperor w2th respect to the im- 
perial family, every thing should be postponed till 
after the death of King Charles : he was assured, 
that the Emperor would on no account hurt the feel- 
ings of his good, his old^ his faithful ally. In truth, 
what other sovereign, even if selected from among 
his brothers, could have ensured to him on the part 
of Spain such satisfactory weakness and servility ? 
It was intimated, that, whenever the before-mention- 
ed circumstance occurred, care should be taken to 
provide adequately for the Queen and the Prince of 
the Peace. The tranquillity of the King being gua- 
ranteed for life, and, after his death, the establish- 
ment of the Queen and the Prince of the Peace, what 
more could Charles IV. want ? Godoy was hb peo- 
ple and his family. 

The Prince of the Peace did not participate in 
tlus feeling of security. He believed that the hatred 
of the people would be brought upon him by the 
sufferings which arose from the war. Being still in 
the prime of life, he saw before him a longer, and 
consequently a clouded and threatening, future. Na- 
poleon terrified him even more than the Revolution. 
This terror was very natural. Wavering in his po- 
licy, he preached Mendship and alliance with France 
to the diplomatic agents of Spain, while, at the same 
time, he blamed them for being too much and too 
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dosely connected with, the French. If th^ wibwgga- 
dor, or the Spanish agents at Fans, made compul- 
sory sacrifices* he reproached them with their s«b* 
^missiveness, as beii^ unworthy of the CastiUan hi^ 
, spirit. Scarcely had he done this before he huosdf 
made greater swrifices, and descended still lower* 
. His views were unsteiady» and his conduct yaciUatjuog. 
In the situation in which ^pain then was, the tadc 
would have been a diflScult one for an aUer man 
than he was. 

The subversion of the throne of Naples was a re- 
sult of the battle of Austerlitz. The policy of Gipdin 
had been unconnected with, and even in opposition 
to, that of the kingdom of the. Two Sicilies. This 
difference, which arose from the topographical fosi- 
tion of the two states, had not however broken the 
ties c^ f^ tendship between the two brothers. More 
than once Charles IV. informed Ferdinand IV. of the 
steps which he was about to take in consequence 
of the combinations of France, and this information 
was transmitted by Ferdinand to the Ei^Usb, who 
. availed themselves of it in a manner ruinous to 
Spain.* He had often interposed as mediator be* 

• In Lord Nelson's will^ be assigns as a reason for one of Ids 
legacies to Lady Hamilton, that, in 17^6, she had obtained a 
letter written by the King of Spain, in which that monarch 
informed his brother, the King of Naples, of his intention to 
declare war against England. This letter was eommnnicated 
to the British Cabinet. The ministers ordered Admiral Jervik 
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tweea France and Ferdinand IV. The connection 
between the two families had recently been drawn 
dosery by the marrii^ of the Prince of Asturias with 
a daughter of the Neapolitan monarch. The de- 
thronement of that monarch affected the Court of 
Spain, It delayed, it hesitated to acknowledge Jo- 
h/^gh Bonaparte as King of Naples. This hesitation 
was rather caused by shame than policy ; but Na- 
poleon was indignant. He was then occupied with 
the preparations for the war against Prussia. As he 
WBB stepping into Ids carriage, to join his army in 
Franconia, he said, * If Charles IV* wiU not ac- 
knowledge my brother as King of the Sicilies, his 
successor shall acknowledge him.' 

This hostile shaft was thrown, England seized 
the lucky opportunity ; it conceived hopes of arming 
tihe whole of the Peninsula against France. In the 
month of August, 1806, a numerous squadron, com- 
manded by Earl St. Vincent, having on board an 
English negotiator and troc^s, appeared in the Ta^ 
gus, for the purpose of fixing the wavering policy of 
the Portuguese cabinet. The Baron de Strogonoff, 
the Russian Ambassador at Madrid, who was recent- 
ly arrived from England, had, on his way through 
Lisbon, laid the ground work of measures eventually 
inimical to France. He was an approximative me- 



who commanded the Bzitiah squadron, to attack the fleets and 
pqirts fi Spain, it a f aTanrabU opportunity should ooeur, without 
vaiting for war being dedaied. 
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dium between that cabinet and the Prince of die 
Peace. 

From that epoch the still increasing power of 
France had a tendency to unite the whole of Eu- 
rope against her. Spain was the friend of France 
as long as France was combating against the states 
which had vowed her destruction. The invBsions 
of Germany and Italy, the attacks upon Austria, 
were considered nearly as a following up of the 
defensive war. Spain had formerly concluded a 
peace with France at the same time as Prussia. She 
was, consequently, in a nearly similar situation With 
respect to France. The attack upon Plrussia.was 
going beyond the system of defence; it was an 
attack upon Europe ; it was a subject of dread to 
neutrals and allies. Spain ought, therefore, to enter 
the arena, in order to stifle an ambition, of which 
she herself, from her closer proximity, must other- 
wise be, sooner or later, a victim. Such were the 
reflections, conformable to justice and policy, which, 
at this great epoch, gained credit in the Cabinet of 
Madrid. 

At Madrid, the Ambassador Strogonoff, in concert 
with the Prince of the Peace and the Portuguese 
Ambassador, framed a system of aggression against 
France. The explosion was to burst forth at the 
moment when Russia entered the lists in the north 
of Europe. The preparations were to be artfully 
managed, in order to divert the attention of France. 
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Portugal was to arm, Spain was then to raise troops, 
and render her artillery rapidly effective, under pre- 
tence of opposing the armaments of Portugal. Ex- 
peditions were fitting out in the British ports. All 
at once, and at a decisive moment, a formidable 
Spanish and Portuguese army, supported by Eng- 
lish troops, and certainly by maritime means, was to 
invade the south of France, and stcike an unex- 
pected blow in that portion of her territory which 
felt itself most secure, and had the fewest means of 
defence. 

All this was arranged in the Cabinet of the Prince 
of Peace. No agent of the government, either at 
iiome or abroad, was let into the secret. The exe- 
cution of it was not commenced. Nothing had 
transpired ; there was yet a wide interval between 
plans' undigested and hardly sketched out, and the 
beginning to carry them into effect. No direct com- 
munication had been opened with England. Not a 
step had been taken to provide men or money. 
* In the torrid climes of the South, in the midst of 
a fine day, and with a cloudless sky, we often see 
the lightning dart, and hear the thunder roll, yet all 
has remained as usual ; scarcely have a few fleecy 
clouds collected in the horizon. Thus, unexpected 
by all, and unintelligible to almost every body, ap- 
peared the Prince of the Peace's proclamation of 
the 5th of October.* He summoned the nation to 

* See AppendiK* No. IV.^ at tbe end of the book. 
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armsi without pointing out the new enemy it was to 
encounter. The style was perplexed, and the object 
trivial. He recalled Philip V. to recollection. He 
demanded hdrses from Estramadura and Andalusia. 
Circulars were written to the intendants, bishops^ 
corregidors, and captains-general of provinces ; with- 
out naming the etiemy who was to be combated, he 
was designated in such a manner as not to be mis- 
taken ; the patriotism of the nation was stimulated, 
to obtain from it efforts as strenuous as the cause 
in which it was about to be engaged was momen- 
tous and difficult. It was declared that the yeople 
would be called upon for their personal service ; the 
rich for money. A decree for a levy of sixty thou- 
sand men, to be chosen by lot, was sent to the pro- 
vinces. Don Sisto Espinosa, one of the financial 
counsdlors, was directed to draw up a plan of 
finance for the imposing of new taxes. Nothing was 
to be neglected, in order to enter gloriously tq^m the 
career which was about to be run. 

No body in Europe was prepared for this silly 
parade of war on the part of Spain. The most cri- 
minal levity, the most egrc^ous ignorance, the most 
absurd presumption, had prompted this most out* 
rageously hostile outbreaking; wfaad;!, pot bang 
grounded on any effective measure, neceissarify va- 
nished in smoke. The Baron de Strogonoff was 
struck with dismay by this iU*timed dedapr^tion. 
Portugal hastened to destroy all vestiges of a con- 
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jfd^apoe wbiich r^dered her guilty in the eyes of 
Napoleon. The French party, gaining the ascend- 
mcy over the English party, had already compel- 
led Earl St Vincent to withdraw fi:om the port of 
Lisbon^ In foreign courts, the French and Spa:nish 
difdomatic agents were in doubt whether they ought 
tQ look upon each cfther as friends or as foes. A 
division of fiye thousand Spaniards, which was posted 
in Etniria, under the orders of Don Gonzalo O'Far- 
rel, for the purpose of protecting that kingdom 
against the English, had reason to fear that it would 
be treated as an enemy by the French troops which 
Wfre scattered throughout Italy. 

The English, in the mean while, were doing all 
the injury in their power to the Spaniards. Prompt- 
ed and aided by them, Miranda had just made, in 
the province of Caraccas, the first experiment of in- 
sun^ection, which was to terminate by the complete 
iondepeiidence of the New Wwld: by means of 
Colonel Burr, England endeavoured to revolutionize 
Peru, and to interest the United States in behalf of 
the jsubjects of Spain ; and her troops took possession 
of Buenos Ayres. 

Subsequent to the issuing of the proclamation, the 
battle of Jena was fought, and the Prussian monarchy 
di^appeaced. Napoleon read, in the palace of Fre- 
deric, at Berlin, the warlike manifesto of the Prince 
of the Peace : he was not to be intimidated by 
threats. In reply to the arikiament and the rodo- 
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montade of Godoy, he directed the senator, Lamar'' 
tilliere, an old man of more than seventy, to organize 
the National Guards in the departments which bor- 
dered on Spain. 

Even had not both instinct and ambition rendered 
Napoleon aware of the mischief which Spain might 
one daj do him, this mad freak of the Prince of the 
Peace was well calculated to afford irrefragable evi- 
dence of that political truth. Spain presses on 
France in a way which differs wholly from every 
other pressure. Surrounded by the sea, and b^ng 
in contact only with a weak state, Spain has nothing 
to fear from any lateral aggression ; and, if she be^ 
comes the enemy of France, she can bear down with 
all her strength on her northern frontier. Napoleon 
knew that, behind the Pyrenees, a generous nation 
had preserved its energy, and had not sunk into de- 
gradation, even under the long oppression of a go- 
vernment inglorious abroad and despotic at home. 
He knew all that might be expected from the people, 
' and especially from the people of the South, when 
governed in unison with their passions, and within 
the sphere of activity of their moral impressions. A 
man might arise who would regenerate Spain; a 
prince might reign who would suffer it to be rege- 
nerated; a palace revolution, a popular tumult, 
might give the impulse. It was not written in the 
Book of Fate, that Spain should be always ruled by 
a weak king, a shameless queen, and a contempfeiUe 
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fitvourite. While the eagles of France were flying 
.to the banks of the Danube, and urging their course 
towards the Vistula, an enemy was at her gates on 
the south. The empire, which is so deeply and se- 
riously yulnerable on one point, is strong no where. 
The increase of territory ought to be effected by 
concentric additions, and simultaneously on all sides. 
The Frendi armies, which were fighting in Poland, 
Bohemia, and Austria, might be turned by an ene» 
Bay's army which presented itself on the frontier of 
the Pjrrenees, because that army would be the near- 
est to Paris. The centre of a kingdom is, in fact, 
the buttress of its military power. Was not, then, 
the absolute and firmly-guaranteed submission of 
Spain, a natural and necessary consequence of the 
extension of France beyond its natural limits, the 
Alps and the Rhine? Such were the thoughts 
which were suggested to Napoleon by the vain pro- 
clamation of Godoy. 

With these sound political views were probably 
Mended feelings hostUe, and even not unreasonably 
so, to the race which had once occupied the throne 
on which the Revolution and his sword had seated 
him. It was, perhaps, consistent with his policy, to 
obliterate entirely the princes of that house from the 
list of European sovereigns, or, in case that task 
were too diflScult, to mix their blood with hi^ own, 
and incorporate them into his family. Perhaps, also, 
he deemed the occupation of Spain by the French 
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army neoenary to the aocomplishtaent of thos^' Tiews 
which his boundless geniiis had as yet allowed to 
be only partially disclosed. His eyes were turned 
towards the Mediterranean. In his early youth he 
had been desirous to serve in Turkey. He had me- 
ditated on the independence and the revolutionising 
of Asia Minor ; at a later period he had covkpiereA 

^Sypi^ I^ b^^ P^^^ ^^ liberating Europe from the 
yoke of England, he had often said that Africa would 
take the place of America, with re^ct to the old 
Continent ; and that the northern coasts of that im- 
mense qufui;er of the world would some day 6i other 
abundantly supply Europe with those precious com* 
modities which Europe requires from America, and 
which England has undertaken the office of dfe- 
tributing. All the beauties of nature, ail the pro- 
digies of art, the fragments and the trophies of ci- 
vilization, are scattered around the Mediterranean; 
Here, its shores are inhabited by the most intdlec- 
tual, the most ardent, of people ; there, by barbarian 
conquerors. Napoleon sometimes said, that the 
Mediterranean would be the French lake^ To ac- 
complish this, in spite of the British naval domina- 
tion, it was necessary to traverse Spain, and to be 
master of Algesiras and the harbours of Andalusia. 
A contest with Spain was therefore rendered 
nearly inevitable, by the developement of the power 
of France, and the progress of the colossal empire 
of Napoleon ; but we may be permitted to r^^ret, 
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tiiat this conCest did not take place in a maimer less 
terrible for tlie two nations^ less shocking to hu- 
manity. Why did not the situation in which Europe 
then was^ allow Napoleon to haste immediatdy into 
Spain with his victorious legions! The discredit 
into which the Spanish government had fallen, and 
the feeling of justice which prevails among the 
Spcmiards, would have made them attribute all the 
odium of the war to the imprudent being who had 
excited it Even supposing that the nation had not 
separated itself from its government, and thrown 
itself into the arms of Napoleon, at least it is cer- 
tain, that it would have made no extraordinary ef- 
forts, no levies •in mass ; that the Spaniards would 
httve contented themselves with the r^ular perform- 
ance of their duties as good and loyal subjects. 

Let us see what force Napoleon would in that 
case have had to contend with. The inquiry into 
this matter is connected with our subject ; for, as 
the invasion of Spain occurred twelve months sub- 
sequently to the epoch of which we are now speak- 
ing, we shall, beforehand, have under our view a 
picture of the regular military strength of Spain. 

Spain had at that period nearly twelve millions 
of subjects in Europe. The revenues of the state 
were insufficient to meet the expenses; yet the 
taxes were burthensome, both in themselves, and in 
the mode of collecting them. The maritime war, by 
diminishing the products from the colonies, and giv- 
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ing a mortal blow to commerce, dried up the prin- 
cipal source of opulence. The public ddbt, though 
inconsiderable when compared with the resources of 
the country, was enormous, because the war ruined 
public credit, and because, notwithstanding the sal^ 
of some ecclesiastical property, it swallowed up the 
funds intended for the liquidation of the debt. The 
public service suffered in all its departments; the 
recruiting of the troops and the repairing of the for- 
tifications were interrupted. In every branch of the 
military there were heavy arrears ; there were some 
regiments of the land and marine forces whose pay 
was fourteen months in arrear. But, as Spain, in 
case of its being engaged in a war with France, 
would have had the alliance and the subsidies of 
England, we must admit the supposition that she 
would have been sufficiently provided with money to 
cover her current expenditure. 

The Spanish army, distinct from the permanent 
army employed in America,* might, in 1807, from 
its organization, be estimated at eighty thousand 
men, of which sixteen thousand were cavalry on the 
peace establishment. To this must be added thirty 

* The military establishment of the Spanish colonies was dis- 
tributed into kingdoms^ provinces, and islands ; it consisted of 
regiments of the line» veterans, disciplined white and black mi« 
Ixtia, the nulitia of the towns, horse and foot Tolunteers, and the 
troop of artillery and engineers. The general officers were in 
common to the continental and colonial armies. 
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thousand miKtia, of which a part were raised at the 
time of the last rapture with England, and the re- 
mainder could be called out in a fortnight. The 
customary defidcations, however, reduced the total 
to less than a hundred thousand men, in which 
mimber were comprehended the six thousand men 
detached to Tuscany and the garrisons in Africa, 
the Balearic Isles, and the Canaries. 

In being raised from the peace to the war esta- 
blishment, the army could receive a reinforcement of 
fifty-six thousand men, all consisting of infantry, 
and still keeping the militia regiments up to their 
fuU complement. It was recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, and, in urgent cases, by the quinta^ a 
drawing by lot, which differed from the French 
military conscription only in not extending to the 
whole of the provinces, and in allowing of numerous 
exceptions. Drawing by lot was also the means re^ 
sorted to for recruiting the militia. 

The Prince of the Peace, being appointed gene- 
raliBsimo of the land forces, re-organized the army 
in 1808, and gave it r^ulations modelled on those 
of France. He increased the pay of the officers, and 
no soldier in Europe, save the English, received 
higher pay than the Spanish soldier;* efilistment was 
for a limited period ; and the discipline was mild 

* After a oisrtaiii period of semoe, tbe offieen were allowed 
pensions, and the soldiers found repose in invalid companies. 
VOL. I. SB 
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and easy. It would seem, therefore, that the pro- 
fession of a soldier must have been quite in accord- 
ance with the contemplative instinct and innate 
indolence of Spaniards ; yet thej manifested an ex- 
treme repugnance to military service, and espedally 
that of the infantry. Voluntary enlistment was al- 
most entirely confined to the towns, and was fed 
upon the vices and excesses of society. The use of the 
qninta was hateful to the nation ; and the Govern- 
ment never resorted to it except under extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

Courage is like love ; it stands in need of food 
and stimulus : a long peace, a state of top(^raphical 
insulation, and the lethargic conduct of the Govem- 
inent, had almost extinguished the warlike spirit in 
a nation which had once filled the woiid with its 
renown. Abroad, the din of arms everywhere re- 
sounded, while in Spain scarcely the shadow of war 
was to be seen ; nerer did the sovereign pat on the 
garb of a soldier ; the higher reaoikB of the nobility 
had forgotten at what price their grandeur and their 
titles had been purchased by their ancestors ; ajtns had 
scarcely the dignity of a profession ; there were no 
camps for the performance oi manoeuvres, none of 
those large garrisons in which regiments learn to 
know themselves and to act together. The officas 
passed, in small garrisons, a monotonous and ob- 
scure existence, at the coffee-house, in idleness, vnth- 
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ant em«ilatiWt ai^l aoeusljoinc^ to a degr^^iog far 
milii^ty ; there was no school of positive instruo* 
tioD ; no generous feeling : even the sacredness qS 
the poiot of honour had fallen into ft state of re- 



Nfiture ba$ endowed the Spaniard with the 
greatest pcirt of the qualities which ^re reqiu^ite .%9 
form a good soldier : lie is religious* — and religion^ 
by elevating the thoughts of man, renders him .more 
capable of that forgetfnlness of self, that moral en- 
thusiasm, that promptness to make sacrifices, for 
which war furnishes daily occasions. Calm, and 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of justice, 
he is naturally disposed to subordination, if the or- 
ders given to him are not absurd ; he is susceptible 
of a warm- attachment to an able and intelligent 
leader. His sobriety is extreme; his patience is 
in^LhaustiUe ; he lives upon a pilchard, or a bit of 
hiaead rubbed with garlic ; a bed is a superfluity to 
him— he is accustomed to sle^ on the ground and 
in the open air. Next to the French, the Spaniards 
are the best for long marches and climbing moun« 
tains. The Spanish soldier is neither froward, nor 
a prater, nor quarrelsome, nor a libertine, and he is 
very seldom seen intoxicated. He has less capacity 
than tiie French, he has more than the Germans 
and English ; he loves his country, and talks of it 
with rapture ; he has but one anti-military fault, it 

2 B 2 
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is dirtiness and indolent habits» which generate 
disease, and spread among the sick a disorganisii^ 
lowness of spirits. 

There was not much discipline in the Spanish ar- 
mies ;* the non-commissioned officers were but lit- 
tle respected ; one third of the officers were taken 
from among them : the remaining two thirds were 
filled up from the cadets. According to the ancient 
regulations the cadets were to prove their noble de- 
scent.f This was no difficult matter in a conntry 
of which a twentieth of the population is noUe. It 
was» however, no longer required, except in a 
part of the cavalrj. In the same proportion that a 
numerous preferment of non-commissioned officers 
is good and useful in an army entirely recruited by 
military conscription, it is improper in an army 
raised from the dregs of the population. The Spa^ 
nish non-commissioned officers were not men whose 
abilities gave them a claim to promotion. On the 
other hand, those who had given their children a 

* The penal laws are exceedingly mild: sddien are not 
amenable to military tribunals for all kinds of crime ; the 
penalty of death is rare^ and cannot be inflicted without the 
approbation of the king or of the captain-general of the pro- 
vinoe. 

t A part of the nobles quit the service at the expiration of 
some years ; the other class of officers never quit it. Hence it 
happens that the latter hold at least half of the commissioiu. 
The supply famished by recruiting is not equal to this consump- 
tion ; and the consequence is a mass of bad officers. 
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liberal education ware aveite from aUonHng tibiem to 
enter into a career of debauchery* The church, the 
law, and the civil offices, absorbed the individuals 
who had been Well educated. No study, no pre- 
vious, instruction, was required to become an officer 
o£ infimtry or cavalry. The schook which had for- 
merly been instituted at Puerto de Santa Maria, 
for the first of these branches, and at Ocana for the 
second, had been suppressed within the last twenty 
yean»* Since that epoch a general falling off in the 
officers of the army had been visible. In general 
th^ were of a quality inferiw to their men, with 
respect to education, discipline, and capacity. The 
nofaiUty long held back from entering into the mili- 
tary service* Subsequently to the reign of Charles IV., 
however, they again took a port in it ; but here, as 
elsewhere, it was only to rise rapidly to unmerited 
rank. The preferment of officers was arbitrary; 
the rules of it were susceptible of being changed. 

Besides a small number of captain-generals, a 
rank equivalent to that of marshal in the other 
European armies, and which was granted only to 
old men after long service, or obtained by means of 
powerful interest, Spain had eighty-six lieutenant- 
generals, a hundred and thirtj^-nine major-generals, 

• llie mmtary 8(Aoob of Ziunon and Barcdoiia, where e^^ 
neer-olBoen taught the mathematics to some cadets and officers 
from the regiments^ did not supply the place of the suppressed 
schools. 
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arti eleven hundred and ninetj^three bi^aifiers. 
Almost ali the general officers were employed ; some 
oA service in the provinces and fortresses^ and others 
in inspecting the various descriptions ot militarj 
force.* The br^adlers held regiments and oflpces. 
In regiments thdre were some ranks above office, 
particularly with respect to superior officers: no 
rank without Amctions ; no command without re- 
sidence. 

Though promotion was arbitlrary, tiie general 
officers of the Spanish army did not usually attnn 
that rank till after long and good service. But tione 
of them were known to Europe as having mtmifested 
military talents on a great scale. AlLof them had 
borne a part in the war of 1793, against France, 
and the majority had distinguished themselves on 
the staff, and at the head of regiments. The eldest, 
the most celebrated, had been taught ifi those schools 
which were established under the influence of Ri* 
cardo. Ignorant of the art of war, the favourite 

* Each province had a milkaerj eommandant, with the title of 
Captain-general of the Province : he was invested with autho- 
rity over all military individuals, and the superintendence of the 
superior police^ and was^ ex-officio. President of the Tribunal. 

Each fortress had a military commandant and a staff. The 
commandant had the title of Military and Political Governor, 
when he was at the same time charged with the civil power, 
and, in that capacity, at the head of the municipality. 
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was incapuhte of ai^rodatii^ thtpi; bnt be wu 
dairous to avail himself of th^n^ and he was gra- 
cious to tl|ose who had the reputation of possessing 
merit* 

The Spanish army had no ^taff. This service^ 
io time of Hrar, was performed by general officers 
selected for the purpose^ and by other officers drawn 
fiom the line at the moment when the army was on 
the point of taking the field. The instruction of the 
army was not directed to stratc^ and grand tactics. 
The Spaniards have no technical works on the mili- 
tary profession^ except such as are translated from 
other languages. The Marquis de Santa Cruz, their 
Folard, has detailed very prolixly all that may be 
guessed by long experience in warfare : he has not 
written that which it is necessary to learn. 

A corps of commissioners and military commis- 
saries was entrusted with the administration of the 
army, responsibility, subsistence, &c. A corps of 
military sui^eons was attoched to the regiments and 
hospitals. The French administrative r^ulations 
were applied to every branch of the Spanish servioe. 
Since the time of Philip V., and especially since that 
of Napoleon, no institution has been fiishionaUe in 
Spaiib unless it has crossed the Pyrenees. 

The king's household held the first rank in the 
army : it was the counterpart of that which Phi- 
lip V. had been accustomed to at Versailles. It con- 
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sisted of three companies of body-guards, a coin- 
pany df halberdiers,* and two regiments of ^Nmiah 
and Walloon guards, the whole forming a corps of 
six thousand men ; and of the royal carabineers, m 
squadrons of horse, more than six hundred stnmg« 

The king's body-guards were selected from the 
classes of society which wefe iti easy circumstances, 
and whose moral principles and education conse- 
quently afforded a spedal guarantee of their fi- 
delity to the monarch: intended £or the defence 
of his person, they were a troop nearly useless 
ibr the purposes of war. The opinion of all the 
military men in Europe has decided on the merit 
of this corps of officer-soldiers, which was neither 
the one ilor the other i in which talent was wast€id 
without advantage to the country; in which per- 
sonal bravery was thrown away for want of disd- 
plitie, and might by chance be brilliantly manifested 
on some particular day, but Was unable to beat up 
against one or more campaigns^. The lives of the 
sovereigns of Europe are no longer in danger from 
the dagger of an fissassin. Besides, this kind of 
danger is not of a nature to be averted by companies 
of body-guards : a government in unison with the 
interests of the people and the knowledge of the age, 
is a far better security. 

* The body-guards and halberdiers were specially appro- 
priated ; the first to the person of the King, the second to his 
l^alace. 
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l^hfe CarabineeTs were recruited (ram the whole of 
the cavalry, among the old soldiers and those who 
had the best characters ; they eftilisted for life, and 
renounced marriage : this was the finest cavalry in 
Spain. There were four squadrons of heavy horse, 
and two squadrons of light horse ; the latter of which 
were of later formation, and were raised to serve as 
the separate guard of the Prince of the Peace. 

The Spanish infantry consisted of thirty-nine re- 
giments, of three battalions each ; four of which were 
called foreign regiments, because they were as much 
as possible recruited from foreigners, and because 
their officers were, in general^ of foreign extraction. 
Some of these regiments were established prior to 
the accession of the Bourbons. Several of them 
were raised by Charles V. The oldest of all bore 
the name of Immemorial del Rey, and the date of its 
creation was beyond memory. Six Swiss regiments, 
of two battalions, were introduced by the kii^ of 
the Bourbon family. Twelve battalions of light- 
infantry, armed like the infantry of the line, differed 
from it only in the colour of the jacket, which was 
Mue ; while that of the national infantry was white. 
Most of these battalions were raised subsequently to 
the French Revolution. Each raiment of infantry 
of the line had a colonel, a lieutenant<<:olonel, a com- 
mandant, who had also the rank of lieutenant-colonel^ 
and a major, {sarjento-mayor). Each battalion of 
light infantry had only two superior officers, a com« 
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mandant and a major* The battalions of the line 
ware of fbur companies ; two companies of the first 
battalion were grenadiers. When this singular or* 
ganization was adopted, it was intended, during war, 
to make a practice of severing from the regiments 
the companies of grenadiers, in order to form them 
into separate divisions or battalions, and then to 
imite the soldiers of the three battalions into two, 
which diould be field-battalioqs ; leaving the skele- 
ton of the third at the depdt. 

In war time, forty-two regiments of militia formed 
a body of infantry, more national, more brave, more 
calculated for great things, than the regular in&ntrj. 
This institution, also, was borrowed from France by 
PhiUp V. It was extended by Charles III. These 
r^ments were in the sole provinces of the Crown of 
Castile, and were recruited by lot in the provinces of 
which they bore the name. They were always kept 
up to thdr frill complement. The state armedt 
clothed, and equipped them ; and likewise constantly 
allowed a portion of pay to the officers. In time of 
peace, they did not quit their homes, but attended to 
their avocations, except for a single month, when 
ttey received pay. The militia regiments consbted 
of only one battalion, commanded by a colonel and a 
major. The colonel was usually a man of consider- 
ation in the country, and the major was a superior 
officer of the army. There were but two companies 
in the battalion ; one of grenadiers, and one of chas- 
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seurs. In war time, the companies of grenadiors 
and of chasseurs of the same province were united, 
and they formed four divisions of proyindal grena- 
diers of Old Castile, New Castile, Andalusia, and 
Oalfcia. These divisions, composed of the best sol- 
diers in the nation, were picked troops, preferable 
even to the regiments of the King's household. 

There were abo some corps of town-militia,* wear- 
ing uniforms, but few in number ; they were insti- 
tuted by Charles III. to supply the want of garrisoDS 
in the fortified places, and in the forts which were 
exposed to the English and Portuguese. Lastly, 
some veterans were employed to keep the royal pa- 
lacesy and a few towns and fortresses ; and some free 
companies more particularly occupied in protecting 
the coasts of Andalusia and the presidencies in 
Afnca. 

The nation had no military organization or na- 
tional guards. No vestige remained of the brother* 
hoods, or of the troops of the communities, which, in 
the fifteenth century, existed in Castile and Arragon. 
The single province of Biscay had regular levies in 
mass, which were bound to hasten to the defence of 
the territory within a time, and according to the 

* The town-militia did not receive pay. Its seryioe was con- 
fined to the defence of the place in which it resided. A hun- 
dred and thirty companieSj among which were those employed 
in guarding the coasts^ keeping watch on Gibraltar^ and in the 
African presidencies. 
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manner prescribed by laws. The Somatenes of Cata* 
Ionia had disappeared along with the privileges and 
the liberties of their province. The nobility, even in 
the provinces, where its small numbers^ its possession 
of a competency, and its manners, distinguished it 
from the rest of the population, had no sort of or- 
ganized militia, except the Maestranzas, a species of 
chivalric associations, composed of a few hundred 
mounted nobles; these were to be met with in the 
cities of Valencia, Seville, Granada, and Ronda, and 
were of no use but to parade for show in some diver-^ 
sions aiid public festivities. In the course of the di- 
sastrous campaign of 1706, when the Portuguese made 
themselves masters of Madrid, Philip V. ordered his 
Castilian nobles to join the army of Marshal Ber- 
vnck, at Sopetran, with their arms and baggage. Only 
a very few of them were obedient to the summons of 
their sovereign, and they were good for nothing. 
The change which has taken place in the manners 
of the nobles, and the perfection of the art of war, 
would have rendered this measure still more fruit- 
less at the epoch of which we speak, even had the 
adoption of it been in consonance with sound policy. 
History has consecrated the plains of Rocroi as 
the grave of the Spanish infantry. The cavalry pre* 
served its ancient renown till the close of the war of 
the Succession. It has lost it .since then. Spain, 
which, in the time of Charles V., could supply a 
hundred thousand horses for war, now has breeding 
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establidiinents in only one of her provinces. The 
Andalusian horses, though mettlesome, docile, and 
finely formed, have something of the rodomontade 
of that province, which is the Gascony of Spain.* 
They want the bottom and the muscular power 
which are requisite for the charging shock of heavy 
cavalry. They have not the robustness and capacity 
of fatigue^ which is necessary for the light cavalry ser- 
vice. It is the multiplication of mules which has 
caused the degeneracy of the horses. The soil is 
cultivated solely with oxen or mules; agricultural 
and commercial land-carriage is performed by female 
mules and asses. Horses are a luxury, not consi- 
dered as coming under the head of necessaries. The 
breeds have been gradually dwindling away since 
the downfal of the Moors, and the extinction of the 
military spirit. 

The whole cavalry of Spain amounted to twelve 
thousand horse, in twenty-four regiments, each of 
five squadrons, which were never complete.f Each 
r^^ent is commanded by a colonel, a lieutenant- 
colonel, and a major. There were dragoons, chas- 
seurs, and hussars; but distinguished from each 

* Moxo arroganie sobre un cavatto icmbroso* 

t The Spanish cavalry is mounted on young, elegant, stone- 
horses. It wants strength and solidity ; with such cavalry af- 
fairs are soon decided^ and no resource is left to it. It has need 
of a more phlegmatic, solid cavalry to support it. The different 
species of cavalry are distinguished by the manner in which they 
are aimed, and not by their horses, which are all of one kind. 
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other rather by their colour than by the mode ia 
which they were armed and equipped. The Spanish 
cavahy was badly trained, and in a very inferior 
state to the infiantry. 

Formed on the French model, at the accession of 
Philip V. the Spanish artillery had, in every thing 
connected with it, followed the changes and improve- 
ments of the French artillery.* Like the latter, it 
had, about the year 1780, been rendered less pon- 
derous, and had adopted lighter calibres. In 1763, 
horse artillerymen were added to it* From the time 
of the war of the Succession it had one article of 
perfect military extravagance, which was unknown 
to the French artillery, namely, wrought iron can- 
non. After having remained in the same state 
since Philip V., the personal department was re*or- 
ganized in 1807* The generalissimo took the place 
of the ancient head of the corps, and communicated 
his orders through the medium of a staff officer, 
chosen from among the general officers of the corps.*}* 
There were four regiments of artillery, of ten com- 

* The Spaniards were among the first, in the wars of the fif- 
teenth century, to carry cannon into the field. They had a lan^ 
quantity of artillery, some very large, others rery smalL On 
this point, as on many others^ the French have been their mas- 
ters. Charles VIIL invading Italy^ was the first to learn the 
utility of light artillery in battle. 

t La Valliere, the most celebrated French artillery oflicer of 
bis time^ was employed to put the artillery of Philip V. on the 
same footing as that of Louis XIV. 
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panies each ; and out of these forty companies, six 
were of horse artillery. Besides these, there were 
sixty-four companies of militia cannoneers, without 
officers or serjeants, being merely supplementary to 
the veteran cannoneers; and five companies of la- 
bourers. As in France, the material and personal de- 
partments were united. Including that of Segovia, 
at which place was the school for pupils, there were 
five artillery depdts. A regiment of artiUery was 
in garrison in each principal place. The arsenals 
of construction were in the schools. A special corps 
of war-commissaries was responsible for the manage- 
ment of the materieL Spain had no artillery train 
organized in a military manner.* The materials 
used in war, such as iron, lead, saltpetre, are abun- 
dant in Spain. Two founderies of brass cannon were 
kept up, at Seville and at Barcelona, for the land- 
service, and another of iron, at Cavada, near Sant- 
Ander, to supply the navy. The manufactories of 
cast iron and of fire-arms are situated conveniently 
for the forges of Biscay and the Asturias, but are 
subject to the serious incQuvenience of being seized 
upon and destroyed in war-time. 

The corps of Spanish engineers was established 
in 1711 ; the person who was employed in the for- 
mation of it was a French general, of the name of 
Vourbon, who animated it with as much of the 

* It is supplied, in time of war, by contracts with the mu- 
leteers, or by requisitions of oxen. 
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spirit of Vauban as could be made to enter into 
the Spanish character. To the Spanish engineers 
was committed the construction of fortresses and of 
public buildings. Besides the alterations made in 
some places, their country is indebted to them for 
two new fortresses, Fort San Fernando de Figuieras, 
in Catalonia, and Fort Conception, on the Portu- 
guese frontier. These two places, the trophies of 
Spanish engineering in the eighteenth century, bear 
witness rather to the magnificence of the sovereign, 
and the skill of the architects and masons, than to 
the talent of the engineers. San Fernando displays 
all the luxury of fortification and building, without 
any attention to the proper lines of defence, or any 
evidence of a wish to adapt so much luxury to the 
local situation. At Conception, where all that was 
to be done was merely to occupy a flat summit, that 
result might have been obtained at one-tenth part 
of the expense which was incurred. 

With respect to civil engineering, the engineers 
had a share in the plans of canals and in the form- 
ing the admirable roads by which the Peninsula is 
intersected. During the war of 1793t they mani- 
fested little skill in the construction of field works. 
The capture of Bellegarde, and of some trifling ferts 
in Roussillon, added nothing to their reputation. 
Having been unaccustomed to war, they had, with 
regard to the attack and defence of places, but an 
indifferent theory, borrowed from French books. 
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In 1808^ the Prince of the Peace gave to the en- 
gineer corps an organization similar to that of the 
artillery : he applied to it the regulations of the 
French service, with but one difference— -that in 
France the directors of the fortifications receim 
their orders from the minister only ; while in Spain 
on the contrary, they were, in each provinoe, made 
subordinate to a junta, of which the captain«general 
was president, and the artfllery oflGicers formed a 
part. Contemporaneous with the artillery corps 
was an engineer r^^ent, consisting of eight com- 
panies of sappers and two of miners. Tlie school 
of Zamora, in which a certain number of officers 
and cadets were taught, was conducted by the en* 
gineers. The school of engineering itself, at Alcala 
de Henares, combined theory and practice, and was 
instituted in 1803. 

The direction of military affieurs was in the hands 
of a coundl of war and a secretary of state. Be- 
fore the accession of the Bourbons this council had 
the sole administration of the forces ; it nominated , 
and promoted officers, and directed the movements 
of the armies. Its functions were, however, render- 
ed merely judicial and titular by the institution of 
ministers of state* Each branch of the military 
force had an inspector-general, who, as far as re^ 
lated to the personal department, transacted busi- 
ness with the minister. The latter received his or- 

VOL. I. 2 c 
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ders from the King, or, of late years, from the Prince 
of the Peace, who exercised the regal authority. 

Thus, in 1806, Spain had an army in which the 
generals and persons who were men of talent bore but 
a scanty proportion, but which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, might have been able to maintain a con- 
test with any other, and which had in it the seeds <^ 
improvement. But to render this army warlike, to 
make it pass suddenly from a state of peace to a 
state of war, to extemporize an agression against 
such a formidable power as France, pequired a firm 
and enlightened will, required the aid of the nation 
and of patriotism. Now, was it possible to believe 
in the talent of the ignoble man who held the reins 
of gov^nment ? Could it be hoped that the nation 
would joyfully co-operate in a war branded by pub- 
lic opinion, and which it must have looked upon as 
the work of the favourite ? 

Scarcely had the Prince of the Peace allowed his 
hostile proclamation to escape, before the news of the 
battle of Jena arrived at Madrid. The King, the 
Queen, the favourite, the ministers, all were in con- 
sternation. Men of sound sense had asked each 
other, with anxious feelings, what could be the ob- 
ject of this warlike manifesto; they now, with feel- 
ings of terror, sought to know what would be the 
result. The Government, meanwhile, lost not a mo- 
ment in giving orders to the captains-genend, bi- 
shops, and intendants, to consider as null and void 
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the ckcolar of the month of October. In all the 
European gazettes, its agents procured the insertion 
of articles designed to avert the , blow which was 
impendii^ over Spain. One party maintained, that 
the proclamation was apocryphal, and that it was 
forged at Madrid by an enemy of the Government ; 
another declared, that the intrigues of England at 
tiie Turkish court had decided the emperor of Mo* 
rooco to invade Andalusia ait the head of forty thou* 
sand Moors, and that the appeal was addressed to 
the patriotism of the Spaniards, for the purpose of 
.inciting them to repel and drive into the sea the 
miscreant infidels, who had left behind them in 
Spain such numerous and such terrible recollections. 
Rejecting the im&vourable interpretations which 
mafioe might give to the recent acts of the Cabinet of 
M^ulrid, others asserted that the augmentation of 
the forces was necessary, to firustrate the renewed 
efforts which were about to be made by the eternal 
enemies of the Continent, against a power closely 
connected with France by its interests and its situa- 
tion, and still more so by its inclinations and its 
habits. 

Articles in the journals* would have made very 
little impression on the mind of Napoleon. But 
Godoy humbled himself before him, confessed his 
enormous fiuilt, and b^ged ibr mercy. He endea- 
voured to win the good graces of Murat and of the 

* See Notes and lllnstrations. No. VI., at the end of this book. 

SC S 
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Grand Dnchess ; they were destined to be nltimatd/ 
of more use to him than he leas then aware of. He 
lavished gold and presents among the agents of the 
French diplomacy. Don Eugenio Izquierdo hurried 
to Berlin to appease the Emperor. Izquierdo was 
the private agent of Godoy ; in that character we 
shall soon see him act a more prominent part. Go- 
doy had his diplomacy entirely distinct from that d 
the monarch. It must be owned, to the honour of 
the Spanish diplomatic agents, that they always 
kept within the circle of their poritive duties, and 
never participated in the intrigues and profligate ac- 
tions of that period. 

Napoleon, victor at Jena, had still to contend with 
the fragments of Prussia and the unbroken strength 
of Russia ; he knew that there was nothing done 
While there remained any thing for him to do. For^ 
tune and power had not yet filled him with that in- 
toxication by which, a few years later, h» brain was 
turned. He did not think that it was practicdde 
for France to maintain, at the same moment, a con«- 
test on* the Pyrenees and on the Vistula, at Gadie 
and at Moscow. He pardoned Spain, and seemed 
not to have noticed the perfidious attack which had 
been made upon him. Vengeance was deferred tiB 
the day when it should harmonize with pdicy. But, 
in the mean time, he wished to weaken Spain still 
more, by draining her of a part of h^ troops, and by 
plunging her still deeper into his anti-conoanercial. 
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anti-<oiltiiiental system; a system peculiarly iaju* 
IJ0U8 to a country which had many cdonies and few 
mamifiKrtiiJies. With this view, he deemed it useM 
still more to elevate and aggrandize the favourite : 
the higher that individual was raised the easier the 
Bmparor thought it would be to overthrow him, as 
he derived no support fix>m the interests or the 
wishes of the peq[>le. 

A corps of sixteen thousand Spaniards marched 
through France, to fight on the shores of the Baltic, 
in the cause of Napoleon, and under the orders of his 
genesals. They were joined in Germany by the six 
thousand Spaniards who had been stationed in Etru- 
ria. This corps was commanded by Romana,* a 
man of talent and information, who had served with 
distinction in 179S, and whom public opinion even 
now looked up to as one who would be a national 
leader, whenever Spain should again become a nation. 
Joseph Bonaparte was acknowledged as King of the 
Two Sicilies. The name of Ferdinand IV. ceased 
to appear in the Court Almanack, except merely as 
the King's brother, apiong the multitude of princes 
of the blood. The Berlin decree, which declared 
En^^nd in a state of permanent blockade, and con- 
denmed to the flames the products of English in- 
dustry, was promulgated and executed in Spain. 
Charles IV. appointed Godoy protector of conunerce, 

* In April, 1807> O'Farrel's division quitted Tuscany for the 
porpose of joining Romana. 
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at the very moment in wtnch the dertnictkm of 
Spanish commerce was consummated. Mad with joy^ 
and not knowing how he could suffidentlj recom- 
pense the man whom he considered as the savioiur 
of his monarchy, he confeired on him the title of 
Most Serene Highness, a title which had never been 
borne in Spain but by the two Don Johns of Aodria, 
the natural sons of Charles the Fifth and Philip the 
Fourth. Early in January, 1807» the vain^gbrioos 
fiftvourite made a sort of triumphal entry as His Most 
Serene Highness, amidst an immense multitude of 
gazers, who had been attracted by the spectade^ and 
whom he was tempted to denominate his people. 
He, no doubt, looked forward to the Begency : fay 
this the Prince of Asturias was aroused. 

The power of Godoy was now at a dimax, was now 
in its amplest plenitude. Let us pause a moment, 
to ascertain the place which this personage will fill in 
history. He has been said to be the cause, the sole 
cause, of the misfortunes of Spain. This is an eirar: 
he was an acddent, not a cause. The real cause 
must be looked for in the subversion of the national 
institutions, despotism, hostility to the diffusion of 
knowledge, the utter want of a rule of government 
and of conduct, and the efforts of two centuries to 
sully and obliterate the national character. A badly 
cultivated soil always produces weeds. In a despo* 
tic court, Dubarrys will arise when Kings bear sway, 
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and Oodojs when the anthoritj is in the hands of 
Queeas. 

The race of fiivourites is indigenous in Spain*^ 
In every age some fitvourite has nnhmged the states 
but never was the power of a fevoorite so en6nnous» 
so shameful, or so little merited, as that of Emanuel 
Ckidoy. Alvaro de Luna, the celebrated minion of 
John IL held his mast^ in bondage, but he had over 
lam the ascendant which genius and decision possess 
over weakness of the mind and the heart. Alvaro 
de Luna was a warrior and a statesman, yet he pe- 
rished on the scaffold. For thirty years Pacheoo 
was the darling and the tyrant of the impotent 
Henry IV. Under the Austrian dynasty, the Ler* 
mas, the Olivares, the Varos, did a small portion of 
good and a great deal of mischief. But none of them 
ever stood on such an eminence as Oodoy; bdoved 

* A political writer of that country, Don Diego Saavedra Fax- 
ardo puts this question : '^ Is it better for the prince to delegate 
his authority to seyeral persons, or to a single indiWdual?" and 
hedecides in favour of the latter, '* Because" (these are his 
own words) ''the king is the image of the sun, and when the 
sun disappears below the horizon, he leaves to only one, (the 
moon,) and not to several, the task of presiding over the night*" 

These words are extracted from a political work which Saave* 
dra eomposed for the instruction of the Prince of Asturias, after* 
wards Charles II. He was reputed one of the most able poli* 
ticians of the Court of Madrid, which itself was reputed the most 
politic. How enlightened was the spirit of the times, may be 
judged from this circumstance ! 
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faf the Queen^ adored bjr tbe King; he 
his own person tbe double capacity of mistress and of 
&Tburite. He insulted, humiliated, and ill-treated 
the Queen, yet she never ceased to love him. In the 
King it was an Absolute insanity. There were not 
Irantang. sup^stitious people in Spain^ who bdieved 
^kat he had cast a spell upon the royal pair, and 
who attributed to the influence of the stars that 
greatness which terrestrial considerations were inade- 
quate to explain. 

A mere life-guardsman, who had at first attracted 
the queen only by hibperson and his talent for ang- 
ing and playing the flute, took as it were by storm, 
in the course of five years, all the ranks .in the mi- 
Utia, all the decorations, aU the recompenses, all the 
dignities of the state. The customary titles and ho- 
nours of the monarchy not being sufficient to satisfy 
the inexhaustible affection of his severe^, the 
lucky Duke of Alcudia was created Prince of the 
Peace. This title of Prince had never before he&k 
borne by any subject of Spanish origin* A portion 
of the public domains {n^esented to him as a fi:ee 
gift; trophies on his carriage; privileges in the 
palace, granted only to the members of the royal 
fiunily ; exclusive military honours ; and, lastly, a 
military corps specially appropriated to the guard of 
his person ;-^placed him in a rank to which no one 
could aspire. The dignity of high-admiral, so for- 
midable to the throne in feudal times, .was re*esta- 
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Uished in bis fimmr. He was generaMssimo of the 
mnay, and likewise general*in-chief and director of 
^verjr branch of the service. Lastly, by royal let- 
ters-patoBt» he was ^pdnted jnotector of commerce 
Mid ci the colonies. Thus the monarch invested him 
witii tiie {denitnde of the r^al power, in a country 
where there is no other power than that of the sove- 
ra^« To find a delegation like this we must go 
to the Eaiisty where the vizier is the shadow of the 
sultan ; but the sultans at least do not choose for 
their visiers the paramours of their wives. 

Stsanuel Godoy was bom at Badajoz, of a noble 
but obscure fiunily : but the very obscurity of his 
ftmily enabled the genealogists to. connect it with 
other fiunilies, and with historical recollections. It 
was easy to confound it with a family of the same 
name, more ancient and more illustrious, and which 
resided in the same province. Flatterers proved 
^t the Prince of the Peace was lineally descended 
figom the emperor Montezuma. Abler genealogists 
sfent &rther back into history, and discovered that 
the name of Godoy was eridently a contraction of 
the two words Gatho stnf, *' I am a Goth," and from 
this they concluded that the ancestor of his most 
serene highness was one of the nobles of the court 
of King Wamba. 

While he was in -search of his progenitors, he did 
not forget his relations. His uncles were ministers. 
His brother, created Duke of Almodovar del Campo, 
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commanded tiie regiment of Spanish gnaids; Us 
sisters were wedded to Spanish grandees. For a 
long time, Don Pedro CevaUos considered the ho* 
nour of being married to one of his relations, as ius 
greatest and most vahiable title to the confidence 
of the King and the nation* Was it wonderful that 
his alliance should be sought, whom Charles IV* had 
received into bis own family ? The King had gi« 
ven him the hand of his own niece, the legitimate 
daughter of the InifiEmt Don Louis, his farodier. For 
some time, it was intended to unite the aster of 
this niece to the Prince of Asturias, the heir to 
the crown. The union of Emanuel Godoj with 
Maria Theresa de Bourbon, gave birth to a daugh- 
ter. The old kings (this was the appellation given 
by the Spaniards to Charles IV. and Maria Lou- 
isa) destined this daughter to be the wife of the 
young Infant, Louis II. King of Etruria, their 
grandson. Thus, sovereign already, by the entire, 
absolute, and unreserved del^ation of authority to 
him, he looked forward to seeing his grandson ulti- 
mately a monarch by right of birth. 

The early education of Godoy was n^ected. His 
enemies have gone so far as to say, that when he en- 
tered the Council of State in 1798» he scarcely knew 
how to read.* Young and inexperienced, he ma- 

* Wheii> against the wish and to the great scandal of the 
nation^ he was appointed minister of the foreign department, it 
was, at the outset, necessary to provide^him with a kind of Men- 
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siliBsted pleafliog mmnen aad a ooocilAtorj dtttfo* 
si^OD. Thcragh volatile and inddent^ he was, ne* 
veithdess^ not indqmhle of thinking oorrectiy, nor 
without a certain aptitude for business*' Those who 
knew him in the infimcy of his fiiTonr, all agree 
that he was frank, affable, and humane. 

In Oodoy, power devdoped only vices. He, how- 
ever, had not in him the seeds of malignity ; he 
was not cruel. Notwithstanding his rioting in the 
fiiU possession of autiiority, notwithstanding the* 
irascibility which is natural to domination, he never 
shed blood* But his career began in ignorance, 
and he acquired no knowledge from the mani^- . 
ment of public affairs. The court, and the exercise 
€^ power corrupted all that was good in his nature ; 
in power he saw nothing but the means of grati- 
fying vile passions, or ignoUe wants. No lofty idea, 
no idea of patriotism or of honour, ever could reach 
diis man, sunk in the slumber of effeminate luxu- 
riousness. His mind did not expand with the 
sfhere of his activity : in his habits, in his proceed- 
ings, he disfday ed the wavering and perplexity whidi 
mark those who are horn to hereditary sway, rather 
tihian the decision and vigour which are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the men, who, in the 
subversion of empires, raise themselves, and conquer 

tor, to assist his inexperience. DonEtigenio Llaguno^ a man 
thoroughly versed in affairs^ was the person who filled this 
office. 
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tbe stataoD as8igiied>to them by laaixatf but refiiaed 
to thmn by the existing social institulaoDs. No tt- 
I^oit, no irbrtue, did honour to his youth ; his sword 
was never drawn in war. In a period of peaoe» be 
manifested neither talent in council, nor firmness in 
the government of the state* 

Strict morals would have conciliated esteem for 
the Prince of the Peace, and would have diminished 
the disgust which was excited in all worthy peisons 
when they thought of the impure source whence be 
derived his insane power.* But he was lioentioiis 
and ddbauched. His passion for women was not 
even veiled in the forms of that courteous gallantry^ 
which, while it makes vice appear amiable, at lea«t 
avoids violating decorum, and preserves to public 
men the external respect of those who are about 
them. Neither the love of the queen, nor a mar- 
riage of whidi he ought to have been proud, had 
sufficient influence to prevent him fix>m acting in 
the most profli^te manner. He lived publicly with 
Dcma Pepa Tudo, by whom he had two chiUb^en, 
and whom he made Countess of CasteUafiel. He 
married another oi his mistresses to his uncle, a 
migor in the army. Public report, unjust no doubt, 
but widely spread, accused him of liaving already 

* Of all the great European nations^ Spain is that in which 
there still exists the largest portion of those nKurals and hatxits of 
private life^ which are the basis of public virtue. 
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faeefn privately wedded, and consequently of having 
ccMnmitted the crime of Ugsanj, when he received 
thse hand of a grand-danghter of LoniB XIV. 

and o8tentatiou5| he loved riches like an 



upstart* His modem luxuiy, borrowed from foreign 
manners, insulted the antique and national luxury 
of his masters. He was deeply engagied in stock-^ 
jobbing, and the certain knowledge of the minister 
often procured enormous profit for the speculator* 
He accepted presents. Around him was carried 
on the sale of posts, offices, dignities, and favours. 
'Every thing about him was venal« Hence the po- 
pular rumours of his immense fortune, his monopo* 
Kzing the specie, his property invested in tibe Bank 
of Ei^land. Unforeseen events have shown the 
exaggeration of these rumours ; they have, how- 
ever, been insufficient to change the opinion of tihe 
Spaniards, or to make them believe that all the gold 
of Mexico and Peru had flowed anywhere but into 
the coffers of Oodoy. 

He had not a head strong enough to conceive and 
follow up any system of government whatever ; he 
had not a mind lofty enough to axtnprehend his 
nation, to raise it once more, and, in the hour of 
calamity, to discover in its character and its insti« 
tutions any means of safety.^ He had not a thou* 
sandth part of the positive knowledge which is in- 
dispensable to put in motion and to improve a vast 
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monarchy, whose elements of power were mdAy 
separated. Sometimes he called probity and mider^ 
standing to his aid, sometimes he repulsed them. 
The Arandas, the Cabamises, the Saavedras, the 
Jovdlanoses, the Urqoijos, expiated in exile the 
fiEiult of having done good/ or wished to do it, 
to their native land. Before the epoch of Godoy, 
the government of the kings of Spain had the stea* 
diness and regularity which extort the veneration of 
the people, even when the wel&re of the people is 
not its object. Under Godoy, power was indeddve, 
versatile, inconstant; and one service at least he 
perfbrmed, that of bringing despotism into discredit, 
in the country in which, of all others, it was most 
deeply rooted. 

Equity, however, prescribes to us the duty of 
acknowledging, that Spain is indebted to him for 
some benefits, and that for those he has a claim to 
the gratitude of the friends of their country and of 
humanity. The impulse given by the Bourbons to 
industry and the arts, he continued, he accelerated. 
For the arts and sciences he did. more within a pe- 
riod of fifteen years, than had been done during the 
three preceding reigns. Notwithstanding an almost 
continual war, the public works which had been 
undertaken, were persisted in, and several new ma- 
nufactures were established. It was not his fistult, 
if Spain had not a share in the discoveries made 
in other countries, and in the amelioration of 
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the human mincL* He sent intelligent and ca« 
pable men to travel, for the purpose of bringing 
back to and naturalizing in Spain, whatever they 
might have seen abroad that was likely to be of 
utility at home. The arts of design and the useful 
sciences, received nmnerous encoiutigements. By 
him were established twenty-four nurseries, toha* 
bituate to the climate of Spain the valuable v^etaUe 
productions of the other parts of the Spanish mo- 
narchy. The means devised in France to purify the 
tdr, and to revive suffocated and drowned persons, 
and infants apparently still born, were eagerly 
adopted. Vaccination, — that invaluable discovery, 
which would have given its name to the eigh- 
' teenth century, had not that age been already 
characterized by so many blessings and so many 
evils, — vaccination was enthusiastically received in 
Spain, and the philanthropy with which Spain trans* 
mitted it to America deserves high praise. He also 
did much to secure the health of the people. The 
prohibition to bury in churches, which was issued by 
Charles III. but not executed, was enforced in large 
towns. For bull-fights the Spanish nation has a 
fondness which amounts to insanity. The favourite 

* Subseqaently to 1796, he instituted schools of astronomy, 
cosmography, hydrography, and meteorology, sciences highly 
important to narigation. He re-modelled the royal observatory, 
formed a corps of cosmographical engineers, and created a me- 
dical ooUege. 
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was induced to believe that these sanguinaiy specta- 
cles were hostile to civilization and prejudicial to 
agriculture ; and he did not hesitate to risk his po- 
pularity by abolishing them. 

Other actions of the Prince of the Peace, more 
important because they are connected with interests 
of a higher order, do still greater credit to his 
administration* During a hundred years, Spain 
had reproached its kings with having filled their 
court with foreigners. Philip V. coming from Ver- 
sailles, brought Frenchmen with him ; Charles III., 
coming from Naples, brought Italians. Grodoy 
raised, distinguished, and put into office none but 
Spaniards, and threw strangers into the baqk-ground. 
This nationality was a merit, at a period when the 
French emigrants filled Europe with their vanity, 
and wearied foreign courts with their pretensions 
and their insignificance. 

The regulations for re-organizing the army ma* 
nifested a desire of doing good, if they did not 
show the capacity necessary to accomplish it. He 
struggled with the Inquisition, and snatched from it 
more than one victim.* He put a stop, by an ex- 
press law, to the encroachments of mortmain. He 
did not fear to brave the religious prejudices which 

* In December^ IT96, he exerted himself decisively toi Wng 
before the Royal Council the process of Ramon 8o1ub, 0)aetor 
of Laws at Salamanca, who had been condemned by then In* 
quisition. *. 
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donsecrated the enormous accumulAtion of eoclesi- 
astical property ; aii4 he obtained from the sover^iga 
Potitiff the right of bringing a part of it again into 
circulation. He openly attacked hypocrisy and vioe, 
which sought to shelter itself from secular authority 
under the shadow of sacerdotal privileges.* 

Had Godoy appeared in Spain three centuries 
earlier^ the grandees would have confederated and 
armed ^;ainst the error and infatuation of Charles. 
The aristocracy would have killed him, as they 
killed Alvaro de Luna, who began his career from 
a less hiunble rank, and did not rise so high ; or 
sather the commons \f ould have united, and drawn 
the sword against this error and disgrace of the 
throne, in the same manner that they rose against 
Cardmal Fineros and the foreign governor^ though 
the national pride was wounded by the latter in a 
slighter d^ree than it was by Godoy. 

Had he lived rather later, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or at the beginning of the eighteenth, when 

* In 1797> Pope Pius VI.9 who was threatened in the capital 
of the Chriatian w<Hrld by the Repnblican anniea» had reconrae 
to the protection of his Catholic Majesty. All the succour he 
received was a sort of homily, in which the Prince of the Peace 
exhorted his Holiness to renounce the temporal goods of this 
world, and not mix politics with religion. When he afterwards 
sent some Spanish prelates to condole with him, it was merely 
done to rid himself of those prelates, whose presence in Spain 
was disagreeable to him. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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tbe aristocratical and democratfeal itiBtLtlitioiii hid 
been absorbed bj the regal authority, and there re- 
mained in Spain nothing which offered any resist- 
ance, he would, doubtless, have ruled in peace. Pub- 
lic and official history would have blaaoned forth his 
talents, bis virtues, his useftil establishments; and 
would have seen, in the acts of his administration, 
the proofs of a heart and mind equally exceUent. 
The scandalous chronides of the period would, at 
the same time, have ddineated by stealth the tur- 
pitude of his private life. Lastly, after his death, 
impartial publicists would have pointed out the £Eital 
consequences of his sway, and rigoroudy judged the 
individual. 

But the Prince of the Peace was neither {rfaoed 
amidst the storms of barbarous ages nor the calm ci 
a peaceable despotism ; he held the helm of an enor- 
mous, unwieldy, imperfectly-armed, awkwarcQy^ 
mattouvring, badly-sailing vessd ; he had to steer it 
through the most tremendous tempest that ever 
shook and subverted political society. The time is 
past in which a bUnd respect covered the faults of 
kings and of their representatives. In vain do 
priests now make rdigion declare that kings are the 
image of the Deity on earth ; it is a voice crying 
in the desert: nobody listens to the tale. Those 
who govern are accountable to nations for the evil 
which they do, and for that which is done with and 
through them : the account is not even kept witli 
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any prejudice in their fiivour. Gontempoiaries have> 
eonteqnently, hfeaped on the head of Godoy, the 
abuses whidi eidsted before him, and the misfor- 
tanes he did not prevent ; those which neither he 
nor anj other human being could have prevented ; 
swelfing thus the burthen, thej have made him 
responsible tor all the public calamities. Yet the 
pec^le are not unjust in thus deciding. Since, in 
prosperous times, kings and their ministers reap 
all the glory and the fruits of the good which they 
do not do ; it is equally just, that, in adversity, they 
should sink and perish under the weight of the pub> 
He miseries. 

In retracing the political events in which, for a 
quarter of a century, Spain bore a part, we have 
dxnwn Emanuel Cbdoy with his eyes invariably 
turned towards the Pyrenees, and regulating 
his conduct conformably to the different phases 
under which France presented itself while suffer- 
ing the labour-pains of the Revolution : terrified 
by the Republic, intriguing with the Directory, 
akeniately caressed and neglected by the republican 
envoys at Madrid, tired of being thus tyrannized 
over, frequently on the eve of escaping from the 
grasp of France to throw himself into the arms of 
England, but finally waiting for the sovereign 
decision firom Paris. The elevatidn of Bonaparte 
fixed the irresolution of Oodoy, and did not allow 
him to hesitate any longer in his politics. Lucien 

8d S 
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Bonaparte, ambassador at Madrid, had an intimacy 
with . the Prince of the . Peace, — not an intimacy of 
friendship, for that could not exist between two 
men who differed so much in their minds, and es- 
pecially in greatness of soul, — but a political inti- 
macy. Luden informed his brother that the Prince 
of the Peace was every thing in Spain, that his 
influence was equally indestructible and unlimit- 
ed. This remark simplified the policy of France. 
Godoy might be a useful tool in the hands of Bo- 
naparte.* 

In the vastjield of politics^ it is necessary to cul- 
tivate the vanity of foolSjf and likewise to make 
use of the worthless to serve our own purposes. 
Napoleon did not always observe this rule with 
respect to the Prince of the Peace; he did not 
always cajole him when he stood in need of him, 
and he often neglected him when he thought him 

* A French diplomatic agen^ returned home in 1802^ and 
gave an account of his mission. *' What sort of a man is the 
Prince of the Peace ? Has he ambition^ impulse, sallies of en- 
thusiasm ?" — " General^ he is a favourite without talent^ with- 
out elevation of mind^ without energy. When I carried him the 
news of your pacific intentions with respect to Porti^, he 
begged me not to let it be known that day, that he might have 
an opportunity of buying into the funds, which could not foil to 
rise."—" So much the worse ! I had rather that he were good 
for something, that he were capable of dethroning Charles IV. 
and taking his place. Iwouldrather see him than a BourboQ en 
the throne." 

t Beaumarchais. 
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ufldess : it 18 tp thia want of attention that must 
be attributed the ill-timed warlike demonstrations of 
1806. 

This was a time when, conqueror and arbiter of 
the destinies of Europe, Napoleon distributed prin- 
cipalities and kingdoms, when he made annual pro- 
motions of grand- dukes and kings, when a crown 
was looked upon as the climax in the military and 
political hierarchy. Not only the brothers and re- 
lations of the Emperor, not only generals, like Mu- 
rat and Bemadotte, but even a man who had no 
connexion with military affairs, had been comprized 
in those annual promotions. Why, then, should not 
Gkxloy, who ruled the fate of Spain, and who ren- 
dered such inmiense services to ' France, why should 
not he fancy that he had a still dearer title to such 
a great recompense ? The laureb of Miltiades pre- 
vented Themistocles from sleeping. Calculating that 
states ought to be given away in proportion to the 
service done, or the ability to do it^ Oodoy thought 
that if M. de Talleyrand had received the princi- 
pality of Benevento, he might well be justified in 
aspiring to be grand-duke of Hanover. This hope^ 
indeed, he had been encouraged to form. 

The vanity of the Prince of the Peace was not 
the sole inspirer of his ambition. Policy prompted 
him to prepare an asylum, which the advanced years 
and infirmities of the King might soon make neces- 
sary. Ferdinand, the Prince of Asturias, was now 
come to an age at which, notwithstanding the al* 
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most infalliUe efficacy of a royai educatioii to attsik 
the intellect and contract the inind» even pnMM 
begin to be men. 

To .him the power of Godoy was odious as to the 
preseAt, and threatening as to the fiitore. He 
malcontents became daily more numerous^ and built 
their hopes on a new reign. The nobles, who had 
been irritated by the insdence of the favourite, op 
by his having disgraced them, gathered round the 
Prince of Asturias. Godoy had nothing to hope 
firom those who seemed devoted to him in pras- 
perity ; while they crouched before the possessor of 
power, they were ready to offer their incense to new 
deities. As soon as the day should arrive when the 
better class of the nation could speak freely, it would 
bitterly reproach him with the profligacy ctf his life 
and the £Emlts of his government. The deigy, and 
particular^ the monks, only waited for that momeiit 
to consign him to the infernal regions. Even the 
people had withdrawn fh>m him that good-will 
which he had acquired by his accessibility, his gra- 
cious and trivial manners, and the stupid admira- 
tion which his pageantry inspired. All parties were 
preparing to attribute to him the whole of the mis* 
fortunes with which the supreme potency of France 
was on the point of overwhelming Spain. 

For a century it had, as it were, ceased to be cus- 
tomary to look upon the people of the Peninsula as 
forming a part of the great European £unily. Not 
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w ideal not a discov^y, not an impulse, not an 
jyoapressicoii came ^m beyond tbe Pyrenees. The 
$piiniards travi^ed very litUe; those who did tra* 
vel soon lost the distinctive marks of their country. 
Besides, it is impossible correctly to know and esti- 
mate a people without living among them. 

Spain, so little known, is a great and noble ruin, 
in which we meet with beautiful proportions, colossal 
masses, and an abundance of buried treasures. The 
Spanish people has shone in the world without hav- 
ing moved in the wbit of civilization. It has not 
hknded with oth^ people : it has remained with its 
native habits and virtues. It is a dethroned so- 
vereign who has not lost the remembrance of his 
power, and whom adversity has beaten down with- 
(Hit having degraded. 

Good feith is the basis of the character of the 
Spaniards ; they are habitually sincere, but it is that 
sincerity which springs from silence, not from the 
want of passions. They may dissemble, but they 
afe ineftpable of feigning. Temperance and mode- 
rate desires do not prompt them to labour; they 
ave inert and indolent. No nation, under a despo- 
tiwi, has preserved so well as they have done the 
ooBsdousness of the dignity of man. The English 
rival them in this advantage, but with the English 
it is the result of the social order of things ; with 
Uie Spaniards it is instinct, and this instinct is more 
it^uarkable in the lower class of society than in the 
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higher. With little greediness of gain, little ten- 
dency to shameful vices, they are religions, full of 
fidth, enthusiastic ; they honour talent, courage, and 
misfortune. They are susceptible of devotedness. 
Being remote from the bnitishness into which hu- 
man beings are plunged by merely corpmeal in- 
terests, whatever devates the mind strikes and ra« 
vishes them. Not well calculated to be bent to a 
regular organization, not enough in subjection to 
physical wants, too ardent, too high-minded to be 
rendered amenable to social discipline, more proper 
for sudden burst than for that which requires con- 
tinuous effort, it is among them that it has been said, 
" On such a day he was brave/' 

The Spanish nation is divided into four classes, 
distinct from each other in their manners, interests, 
and habits: — the higher rank of nobility, the deigy, 
the middle class, and the people. 

A twentieth part of the Spaniards are noble by 
birth {hidalgos), an enormous proportion. This 
nobility, however, though it is real, since it gives 
personal privileges to those who possess it, makes 
scarcely a shade of difference in society. These 
hidalgos are not distinguishable from other citizens* 
either by elegance of language, forms of politenesfl^ 
or vices. There are provinces in which one half of 
the population is composed of hidalgos. . 

The higher rank of nobility conmsts of seven or 
eight hundred families of grandees, Castilian men of 
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quality, or near relations of grandees and men of 
quality. It has the ignorance, the indolence, the 
sluggishness of the nation, without having its sin- 
cerity, frankness, and sudden bursts of enthusiasm. 
Almost the whole of these nobles reside in Madrid, 
or in the great cities. With the exception of a very 
few of them, they are quite strangers to their im- 
mense estates, which an army of agents manage 
nominally in their behalf, but really for their own 
profit. The policy of the House of Bourbon, by pre- 
serving for them at court places which degrade them, 
has kept them at a distance from occupations in 
the state and the army, in which they might have 
served their country and maintained the glory of 
their name. They are seldom to be found in the 
administf ation or the army : they are never seen at 
the head of any useful enterprise. The Government 
rejects them ; the people know nothing of them ; 
their race is degenerated; they are never spoken of 
but with contempt. Proud and useless consumers, 
they are merely a parasitical branch of the social 
tree, and whenever they shall be extirpated, the loss 
of them will be obvious only in the improvement of 
the stat^. 

The Spanish clergy consists of a hundred and 
fifty thousand individuals, numerous in the towns, 
spread over the country, and introduced everywhere. 
It holds one-fourth of the territorial property of the 
monarchy, and it was not till within these few years 
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that it bit the faculty of inereariiig its domains. 
The monks constitute noiore <Jian oneJialf qf the 
ecclesiastical order* They form at) independi^t t5- 
public in the midst of the state* wbidi has its 
own maidms and rules <tf conduct ; it 19 the iSrm 
support of absolute goyemment^ whether regal or 
papal. The convents are peopled firom the lower 
classes of society. The Spanish monks are ignorant 
and stuiMd, but of regular morals. CouFents ajns 
not haunts of licentiousness. The monks are a part 
of the populace, of the populace only, and as they 
are rather more enlightened than their compatriots, 
they possess great influence over them. The secu- 
lar clergy is fiur from having the unity and oonsis* 
tence of the regular clergy. It is more diffused^ 
mcMre worldly. The bishops are rich, and are praise- 
worthy fcNT the manntf in whidi they employ their 
ridies. The people revere them, and their virtues 
and their doctrine ^ve them a daim to be revered. 
In case of the dissolution of the monarchy, the 
Mshc^s are the natural teadeis of the popubtion. 

The middle order is composed of tilie hidalgos 
scattered throughout the province^^ small town;^ and 
villages ; of the agents of authority ; and of aU those 
who fill public dtuations, even of the highest tm- 
pwtance ; for in Spain, in consequence of the es> 
elusion of the grandees, even the ppstff of ministas 
are habitually given to those who have gone throng 
the routine of oflSce. In this class also mut^t be in- 
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ol«ded a mnHitude of members of the secular der^ 
gjp nearljr independent of ei»8copal authority and 
of religious duties, and the numerous barristors, 
acriYeners, judges, and other persons connected ^th 
the law, too numerous indeed for a countrjr in 
wfaidh thare are not many landed proprietors, and 
reiej few occasions for lawsuits. To the middle 
order likewise belong the stewards, fanners, land* 
agents of the nobles and clergy, j^ysicians, suvgeons^ 
qsothecaries, students in the universities, merchants 
in the principal towns, and, lastly, the hacendado&f 
the small freeholders, disseminated ov€X the surfsbce 
of the kingdom. In this dass the national charac- 
ter and yirtues shine with their fiill lustre; all thai 
exists of capacity is here. Without vanity, with* 
out jealousy, it wishes for reform ; it widies for it 
because every thing around it calls aloud for im* 
prcnrenient, because every thing b degenerated. The 
Inquisition, despotism, the tqK)graphical insulation 
of ^Mdn, have prevented knowledge from spreading 
among this large and useful class of dtieens ; but 
the members of it are accustomed to think and to 
reflect For twenty years before the epoch of which 
we are speaking, it had paid considerable attention 
to political questions. Abuses were censured ; pre* 
judioes were attacked; and, as men rardy stop 
when the road in which they have commenced their 
progress lies so invitingly open before them, there 
was in this dass a decided leaning towards demo- 
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cracf ; a leaning which finds a valid excuse in tiie 
vices of the Government and the inferiority of the 
higher ranks. 

The lower class of society comprises the peasantry 
and the populace of the great towns. As there are 
few ku^ towns, there is but little that can be called 
populace. Those adventurers of the mobility, with 
which the Spanish romances of the sixteenth cen- 
tury made Europe acquainted, no longer exist except 
in romances, and bdlong to history. The populace 
and the peasants have strong habits of religion. It is 
a spectacle which is suited to their imagination. It is 
something which fills up the voids of life. The priests, 
and especially the monks, have great influence over 
them. They know the grandees only by name, but 
they have an ancient respect for the r^al autho- 
rity. *' God and the King !" is the watchword of the 
lower dass. It is not tormented either by the jea- 
lousy of equality, or the thirst of liberty. What is 
nobility in a country where throngs of muleteers are 
noble? where servants, who go to be hired, show the 
parchments of their ancestors ? where it is distin- 
guished by no external sign, no shade of social diffm*- 
ence? Individual liberty they confound with the 
right of robbing and murdering, and as they are used 
to fear highway rd[)bers, it is ea^ to make them 
believe tiiat a thief and a Mend of liberty mean the 
same thmg. The people have national recollections. 
They sing the paladins of Charlemagne, and the 
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triumphs over the Moors. They are coDvineed that 
Spain is the land of men^ and thej abominate fo- 
reigners. 

In the jear 1807» the signs which are the pre- 
cursors of a tempest, became more apparent, more> 
threatening; the fears which were excited from, 
abroad increased the uneasiness which was felt at 
home. In the bowels of the volcano muttered those, 
thimders which were prelusive of an eruption. The 
royal fiEunily awaited its destiny from Napoleon*. 
Confiding in his promises, the King and Queen look- 
ed upon him as a rampart against the nation, fitim 
which they had separated themselves. From his 
intrigues at the imperial court, and his implicit sub* 
mission, the fitvourite hoped for the preservation of 
his authority during the reign of Charles IV., and. 
his subsequent safety. Humiliated by Goddy, the 
grandees longed for his overthrow, and they saw it in 
a new order of things. Surrounded and stimulated 
by some insulted nobles, and by those who Kad not 
bent before the. idol, Ferdinand, full of disquiet as to 
the &te which was preparing for him by an unna- 
tural mother and a deluded father, Ferdinand like- 
wise, turned his eyes towards Napoleon. The Empe- 
ror alone, he was told, could snatch him fhan the 
snares of the Prince of the Peace, and the infatuation 
of an irritated father and mother. Franee must 
desire that Spain, her faithful ally, should not remain 
under a dqprading system of government, ndiich an* 
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iiihilaf;ed her rdsamfces^ and tendered her affianee 
abBOBt valudefls. Speiia ML of vigour could act 
be iiyiuious to France. The union of the Fdnce of 
Asturias with a princess of the imperial blood, would 
cement the Aunily compact, and be a firmer guanm- 
tee for the alliance of the two nations than could be 
supplied hy the precarious will of the fiivourite* 
Such wet« the consideraticms which the councillors 
of Ferdinand laid before him : to Napoleon thej 
looked t&t death or life. 

In Htue enlightened classes, the ideas of philan- 
thropy and of gradual perfectibility, which gave 
birth to tlie French Revolution and prended over 
its first flight, had a great number of partisans. 
This attachment to the Revoluliott tiiey continued 
to Bonaparte, who was its sole legatee. In Eng- 
land, in Germany, and wherever die liberty of 
thinking and writing existed, it was pa*ceived that 
France had reached defi^tism by passing through 
the horrors of anarchy ; and in thdr eyes the French 
nation would have been d^raded on the score of its 
servilityv even had it not been hated as a conqueror : 
they did not confound immutable prindples with 
men who had changed according to the dictates of 
tftieir iatarests and their passions. What mattered it 
that the advantages possessed by a few were gua- 
ranteed, if by doing this the people were reduced to 
slavery, $xkA made the docile instrument of the 
ruin of surrounding nations ? Observations of this 
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load were more difficult to make on the other side 
of the Pjrrenees, where the InqrdEntion and the 
Ixaidage of the press allowed only to see the results 
without perceiTing the details. The glory and the 
grandeur of the Frendi people had a dasszling effect 
on such behdders. The Spaniards, therefore, saw 
in Nupoleon the propagator of knowledge and of tiie 
¥Vench Rerolution* 

The infinitely largest part of the nation, whom the 
inreUgion and the sanguinary scenes of 1798 had in* 
qaired with a just horror, saw in Napoleon the man 
whose strong hand had muzzled the hundred heads 
m£ the rendutionary hydra. In him, the priests re- 
vered Att rdigious prince, who had restored the 
altars of the true God : while the monks abhorred 
Godoy, who had dared to lay his sacril^ous hand 
on the holy ark. Expectmg little from the court, 
and forming, in Spain more than any where else, a 
nearly independent order, they were ready to lend 
the aid of their prayers and of their courage to him 
who would undertake to break the idol which they 
refused to adore« 

The g^ryof Napoleon had even reconciled tiie 
S^niaids with the Frendi. In the posadas of Cas- 
tile wishes were uttered that victory might crown 
the invincible French armies and their ilhistrious 
leader. Tears were shed over humbled, degraded, 
impoverished Spain ; it was compared with France ; 
it had no longer an army, no longer any confidence ; 
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the King5 the Queen, the favourite, daily became 
more unpopular. Undoubtedly, however, no one 
looked to foreign arms ; not a Spaniard formed the 
impious wish to see his native land sullied bj foragn 
bayonets ; but it was felt that a great change was 
imminent, that it was necessary. There existed no 
power but the royal power, and that was debased and 
rotten to the core. There was no ccmsideraUe man 
in the state, no political body which might serve as 
a rallying point; there was not a single institutioii 
to be the organ of the national will. In all quarters 
there was a vehement desire to act, but no means of 
even expressing that, desire. No corporations, no 
possible mode of uniting ; every where nodung but 
insulated wi^es. All this called for and necessi- 
tated a foreign influence. 

Thus, by an inspiration which was upanimous in 
its object, though various in its motives, almost the 
whde of Spain stretched out its suppliant hands to 
the great man, to the prince of the age. Kings and 
subjects, high and low, the oppressors and the op- 
pressed, all were willing to remit the arbitration of 
their differences to the decision of the oracle ; all 
eonjured him to restore youth and life to that oM 
andwom*out monarchy. Far, indeed, were they 
from foreseeing, that, like the fabulous Medea, Na- 
poleon was to regenerate them in a sea of Uood ! 
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No. I. 
See Page 245. 

RoTALTT in Portngal &priiigs£ram the peo^e. There is bUU 
extant the original ooatreet drawn np in the Cortea of Lamego 
between the first King Alphonao Honiiqaes and the aatioiv 
represented by the prelates^ the noUea» and the dipwkiei ef the 
cities. Other Cortes placed the orewn soooeasiTely on the head 
of John Lof Philip II. and of John IV. Without their eoocor- 
lenoe the Idng could neither impoae taxes nor make war. Son 
Pedro II. was the last who convened these assemblies. Political 
liberty perished without violence^ becaose the evploiti of the 
Portuguesto in the sixteenth centuryi and their disastefs in the 
aevanteenthy had filled their souls with two exclusive passions, 
namely, in the first epoch the love of conquest>and in the second 
the desire of independence. 

The King of Portugal considers himself at the present day 
as absolute sovereign of his dominions. He causes jusdee to be 
administered, lays on taxes, disposes <tf the puUic revenue, and 
concludes treaties with other powers. He acknowledges no suf* 
perior on earth. The lawyers style him the living Inw. 

Hie sovereign ^reroiBes his authority through the medium of 
councils and tribunals, instituted in andcnt timei» acoerding to 
the wants of society, or by means of special dd^gates, called se- 
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oretarieft of state, whose dnty it is to give motkni to the mechiiw? 
of govenunent. The latter, though of recent creatum, have 
absorbed aknost all the powers preTioosly Tested in the great 
bodies of the State ; nay> they have even encroached on the royal 
majesty, by habitually substituting for the will of the prince 
their own will, expressed in the form of aouof, advicci which are 
obligatory for all classes of subjects. 

According to the European custom, we call secretaries of state 
ministers, though, in the Peninsula, this denomination is ex- 
tended to magistrates of all degrees, and public fnnctiooaries of 
all ranks. 

There are four secretaries of state : the interior, Meer^ario de 
egtado das negocios do reinOf to whose department belong the 
general superintendance of police, and the relations with the 
Court of Rome ; the navy and colonies, tecretario de estado dot 
n^ocuM da marinka e dominoi uUramarinat ; foreign affidrs and 
vnXf secretario de estado do8 negocioi esirangeiroe e da gmerrm; 
finances, secretario de estado do rcpartM^ao dos negocios dajkzemk^ 

The council of state is composed of a small number of distia- 
goished piersonages. The prince selects from among the oonn- 
dllors of state such as he thinks fit to call to the cabinet cooa- 
eils> in which reside the thoughts of the govemmentt and to 
which the ministers of state belong. 

The councillors of state must not be confounded with theor* 
dinaiy councill<Hrs. The latter have a mere title which does 
not give admission to the cabinet, and merely confers on him who 
is invested with it certain prerogatives of etiquette, such at the 
right to assume the senkoria, lordship, when, from other canaes, 
he is not entitled excellency. The bishops, the fidalgoes, the ge- 
neral officers of the rank of maredial»de-camp and all shoft it» 
the members of the ancient executive councils and of the hi^ 
courts of justice, and the municipal senators of Idsbon* are coun- 
cillors by rig^t. Those to whom the prince grants by name 
what are termed the honours of the council^ homores do cotueiho, 
are councillors by 'special favour. 
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The legislative acts are pranulgated under the name of akam* 
The J are in force £or a year^ and when they are designed to last 
longer^ the expression com for^a de le^ is added to the word 
aivara. The collection. of the statutes issued on the subject aie 
termed ordona^oes, ordinances. 

The acta of the goTemment appear under the form of decrees^ 
decreioa reaes, or even of letters, caritu regias, addressed to the 
persons whimi they concern. 

Portugal is divided into six provinces^ namely : Entre Duera 
e Minho, which is more commonly called Minho, Tras-os-Montes> 
Beira, Estremadura, Alemtejo^ and Algarves^ which has the 
title of kingdom. This division is followed for the distribution 
of military commands. A general officer in each province has 
the troops and fortresses under his command, and assumes the 
title cigovernador das armas. The command of the Minho is 
divided between two. For the district of Oporto/ |Kir^M{o do 
JRcrtOf there is a governor fixed in that city, and for the rest of 
tlie piovinoe another resident at Viana. 

Seventeen dioceses, and four thousand two hundred parishes, 
/r^uexUu, compose the ecclesiastical drcumseription. A pa- 
triarch, two archbishops, and fourteen bishops, ai:e at the head 
of the clergy. The patriarch of Lisbon, notwithstanding the 
splendour of his dignity, has, like the other bishops, no autho* 
litybut inhisown diocese. There are in the kingdom, four hun- 
dred and eighteen convents of monks, and one hundred and 
twenty-eight of nuns. The ecclesiastics haye their particular 
tribunals. The Inquisition is independent of the episcopal juris- 
diotion; its establishment consists of a council of monks and 
magistratea, connlho geral do SantO'Officio, of which ihp inqni* 
ntor-general is president, and of three tribunals, which sit at. 
Liabon, Coimbrm and Evonu 

La mexa do desembargo do pofo, literally the table for clearingt 
ama^ the affaire of thepalace^h the supreme court of PortugaL 
It derived its name from its assembling ibrmerly in the palace, 
andunder the presidency of the soverdgu* Its members are 
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billed de$embargadotes, dearets away ; tii« jndieial fliitliQritiea 
avasttbordiaate toit*. The desembargo do pofo ^preBmtB fag iiie 
TOfal nooliiiation the tnembera of the comta of juatioe and the 
•Iher lettered nu^^iatnitea, magiHrado ie leUroi^ that la te aay, 
those who are required to take their d^rees at the miveiaitjr of 
Cnimlnra. It decides in oaaea of disptttesreapectiiigjiBiadietioii. 
It ahares the cenamhip of the press with the Holy Office and 
the episcopal tribunals. Confirmationsy {nriTileges» pardons^ &&« 
Arer^pstered by it. The high ohanoellor, eAa»ceU«r-Mor> is the 
irst magistrate of the detembargo dopofotaid of the Idagdon. 
It is he who affixes the seal of state to the actoof the aovereign 
power, and if he peveeiyes that they contain dausea contrary to 
the rights of the monardi and the people, and the cnstoow of 
the monarehyi it is his dttty to represent it to the prince. This 
right of remonstranee haa long been bat a mere formality. 

Jostice .is administered to the citiaens by two courts, which 
decide immediately in certain cases, dril or criminal, and on 
appeals from sentences prmiounced by the judges of first in- 
stance, of whom we ahall treat presently. The first court, known 
by. the name of coai da Mfip&afao,{sita at Lisbon, and csm* 
prises in its jurisdiction the Algarvea, Alemtejb, Estremadnn, 
and a Tery small portion of the province of Beira. The second, 
called Rda^ao do Porto, sits at Oporto. Its jurisdiction ezteads 
over the Minho, Tras-os-Montes, and afanoat the whole of Beiia. 
From its dedsions, appeals lie, in certain caaes, to the eata da 
suppticofao. Though the Roman law is tanght at Coimbrsy it 
is fM)idden to quote it befiire Uie tribunals; and the admim- 
stration ^ justice is guided exdusively by the fawa of the 
coantry« 

The six prorinces of Portugal are dirided into Ibr^-fiMr 
comarcas. At the head of each comarca Is a comt^dor, in For- 
tuguesot corregedor, a word derived from the Latin verb carrt- 
gere» The oorregidor is both adininistrator and judge. In the 
latter capacity be forms a tribunal of himself, dadding without 
appeal up to a certain sum and a certain penalty. He la bound 
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ta mdce m aannd tour through his obinsrca. He 11M17 mmfetai 
and even imprison sobordinate magistrates. In his adipinislni^ 
tive capacity he is dependent only on the superintendentf-genop 
nJof police and the secretaries of state* ' 

The prooedor, a magiskrate independent df Ae eorregidor, huft 
holding the nett rank to him, sn^rintends the receipt of the 
royal revenue, assesses the amounts to be paid by the parishes^ 
and carries the lawb into effect id nU that relates to wills, the 
succession of property, and the managetnent of hospitals and cha- 
ritaUe institutions. Skmietimes the ^irisdiedon of the provedor 
extends over sevetal coiAarcas; sombtimes^' too, the functions of 
coir^dor and provedor are united in the same person. 

Each easnarto is Composed of an irregular number of cidade* 
and vUlas* The pompous title of cidade, city, belongs to ancient 
towns from time immemorial. On some it has been oonfiBiTed 
by the king. Is has beei^ given to all those whichhave Usbops. 
FiUa corresponds with our town, though there, are villas larger 
and mare aptl&kt than lO^rtaiii cidada^ and others smaller and 
poorer than mere villages. 

All the cidades land a eel!tatnlMunberof vUloi havie their jm 
def&ra^ a judge named de ford, because he comes from withff 
out. The juc^ de fim exercises in the territory, f«nao» «f 
his Made or ailla, the same functions as the corre^dor in tibi 
comerea ; but he is subject to his contxU in matters of goveen- 
ment, and to his jurisdiction in matters of jnatice* In the great 
cities the functions of judge de fora are divided between ^ dvil 
judgd, juiz do tweU and b criminal jttdge>^*tfta do crim^; an in- 
ferior magistrate, juiz dog orfaos, judge of orjribans, eorresponda 
in office with the provjodorv and ia aboonntaUe to hi»^ There 
ace, be8id(ea» at Lisbon and daewhere, particular judges fe^ fisr- 
ticular persons and Cannes. ' 

Th^ ooxx^dors, provedors, and judgoa de fora, are lettered 
magistrates. They are appointed by the king, exerting in 
some |4aeea where the choice of them remains with the dofia- 
iariei. Their oAo^s last <br thfee years, jat the expiration of 
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which they are removed to other places. The gradationr is at 
follows : — a person begins with being jndge de fbra in a town, 
and afterwards becomes so in a city ; he is then appointed pnn 
▼edor or corregidor ; lastly he attains a provedorship or corregi- 
dorship^ called of the first bench^ because the cidade or vtUa, 
the capital of the comarea> formerly voted in the Cortes of the 
nation. 

The towns^ villas^ which have no judge de fora> are gorremed 
by an ordinary judgOi jmz ordinario, also called Juiz da terra. 
The inhabitants elect him from among themselves, and govern- 
ment only confirms the nomination; The ordinary judges are in 
office for a year only. Their functions are the same as those 
of the judges de f{n«> excepting that their jurisdielion is less 
extensive. 

Each cidade, or villa, has its camara, or municipal chamber. 
The chambers are composed of the judge de fi>ra, or ordinary 
president, two or three municipals, vercadoret, and an attorney, 
procurador, who is appointed annually by the inhabitants. To 
the chambers belong the control over the expenses' of parishes^ 
concdhoi, and over the administration of their property, the 
markets, the guilds, the cleansing of the streets, the mainte^ 
nance of the fountains and public buildings ; in shorty all that 
relates to the local police and administration. In concert with 
he principal persons of the country, they issue ordinances, pot" 
iuras; and they delegate the exercise of their authority to two 
magistrates called almolaces. 

Lisbon has a particular municipal administration. Its cham- 
ber bears the name of a senate, senado da camara* A grandee 
of the kingdom is its president, and it is composed of magistrates 
appointed by the king, and four members elected from among 
the trades, os qualro procuradores dos fnesfores. The senate of 
Lisbon has rights and prerogatives which are not enjoyed by the 
other chambers. 

The corregidors, provedors, judges, municipal chambers, and 
rimotaces, employ for the performance of their office, clerks, or 
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writers, escrwais, and agents of polioe and justice, called met- 
rinhosBJoA alcaidet* In considerable places the meriohos and 
idcaides are assisted by subalterns called homens da vara, be- 
cause they carry a rod> vara, a sign and instrument of authority. 

The territory, termot of a cidade or viUa^ is not confined to the 
inhabited space comprised . within the walls. It includes also 
the houses dispersed without them, and adjacent hamlets and 
villages. ThesQ villages, paras, or bigares, are £»rmed into 
small parishes^ concelhoi, and lordships, senhoriot, called conUu, 
from the Latin words loci catUi, when they belong to convents 
or chapters, and jygaldos, hehetrias, houras, when they are the 
property of laymen. The affietirs of the concelhos are admini- 
stered by themselves^ and those of the senhories by the lord or 
Ins deputies. 

This very subaltern administration is, with the donataries, all 
that is left of the feudal system in the country. The donata- 
ries> donatarios, are the corporations and indiriduals to whom 
the court has.granted jurisdictions without land, or lands having 
a jurisdiction attached to them. The princq>al donataries, as 
the Queen's household, the &mily of Braganza> the household 
of the Princess of Brazil, that of the Prince, called caw do in-: 
fantado, and the priory of Crato, are blended with the royal 
domam ; and the lords now appoint no more than ten judges de 
fora througjhout the whole kingdom. There is> nevertheless, 
good reason to believe that the Portuguese nobility, though they 
have lost their feudal supremacy, have not ceased to be <rffen<* 
sive and encroaching; for the first instructions received by the 
ooiregidors and judges de fora, on repairing to their posts, are 
to curb the excesses of the Fidalgoes — ohstar a os excessot das 
Fidalgos. 

We have endeavoured in this note to describe the mechanism 
of the political ofgapization in Portugal, in order to make the 
history which we are writing more easily understood. It was 
not our business to enter into the circumstances of manners and 
localities which furnish sdme compensations for arbitrary power ; 
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atiU km to exaniae how far the halted {vodnced by tfaefis- 
e smoB of tbe privileged rliocQ caa in evory coonftry g^vB putl* 
sftOB to the deqiofciHn eseraued with legnlarity by a Barter and 
his dfilfgfltffl 

See Page 34S. 

SPANISH NBCIfARATIOM OP WAR AeAIKST BVOLAlTD. 

Madrid, Oct. 11, 1796. 

His Majxstt has expedited to all his coimcils, a decree ef 
the fbUowing tenor : 

One of the principal motives which determined me to eon- 
dude a treaty of peace with the French RepnbHc, so soon as its. 
government began to assume a regular and stable form, was the 
manner in M^ch England behaved to me during the whok of 
the war, and the just suspicions with wMcfa the experience of 
her fiuthlessness inspired me ibr the future. This fiuAleasnen 
was first manifested at the most critical moment of the frit 
campaign, in the manner in which Admiral Hood treated my 
squadron at Touloui where he was entirely occupied wMi de- 
stroying whatever he himself could not carry away ; and snbse» 
quently, in the secret expedition which he made against the 
island of Corrica, which he concealed with the greatest le s cr f t 
fhmi Don Juan de Langara, during the time Aey were together 
at Toulon* 

The English Ministry allowed this faithlessness to appear 
dearly, in its s&ence respecting aU its n eg o ti atio n s widi ether 
powers, particularly in the treaty condudedon the 19th Nevin* 
her 17H> with the United States of America, without any r^ 
gard to my rights, whidi were perfectly known to it. I re* 
marked it also in its repugnance to adopt my plans and ideas 
tending to accderate the termination of the war^ and in the vague 

reply given by Lord GrenviUe to my ambassadiHr the Marquis 
ddCampo, when he applied to him for assistance in order to 
tinue it. ^The certainty whidi I had of its laiAlessness 
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cottpHtaqrctMbandbyito vfljJBit Appnpvintioiiof tho ndi ciigo 
«r tlie SpadA diip iSm Jii^ cr tba ^0A^ 
cnptured by iiie Funeh, and the&jrataken bj the En^^ aqu- 
dion, aad wliich votad oog^ to have been restored to mej ao- 
eofding to the siqailatioii c&tetied into betweaa my Socretary of 
State and Lord St. Helens, ambaaaador of His Britannio Ma- 
jesty;. snfaseqaantly by the detention of all the warlike ammu- 
nition which anired on hoard of Dutdi vessda, for the supply 
of my sqnadrans^ under pratence of varioas difficulties, in order 
to dday the restitutien; finally,! ean haTe no long!er any doubts 
«f the fidjthlessness of Enghmdf on hearing of the frequent l«ndr 
iag^ of heripesseh on the coast of Peru and Chili toir the pur« 
pooea of contmband trade and xeoonnoitedng the country, under 
ppetsnee of fishing for whales* ft privilege which she pret^ds 
to ha?n aeqnired by the oonvention of Nootka. Such ^^ere the 
proceedings of the British Ministry with a yiew to cement the 
ties of amhy and reoiprooal confidence which she proCeoBod to 
beve fior %iain» aoesrding to onr cmventioa of the 36th of 
MaylTOS. 

Since I hane made peace with the French BepuUic, I have 
not oaly.the straagss^ uMMfciyes for iaaytting to England the in« 
tentlonef sttadHng my posnssiions in America, but have also 
received durect insults, which oonrinoe me that its ministry 
wishes to compel me to adopt an alternative cantraiy to the in- 
terests of humanity, which is torn to pieces by the sanguiuayy 
war which rsvagm Sompe, fiir the termination of which I have 
neror ceased to effior my good oficeib Mid tp express my constant 
aolicatode^ 

In Act, Knghnd has diadoaed her intentions, and clearly 
ahown her pkn for aeiamg my posaessioas, by sendkg a etm- 
dderaUe fiitne to tiie West-Judies* end partienlarly dimcted 
Cgsinst St. Domingow in criar to prevent its nnion to tibe 
Branch t«rit«ry» ae is^daarly desaonatrated by thepPSflswetiims 
of bar ganersls in that island. She has also shown her hostile 
intentions, kf the fstsMishmfints figrmed by her trading com- 
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panies on the banks of the;Mifl8oari, in Nordi Aramce, witb a 
view to penetrate by these iconntnes to the shores of the Padie 
Ocean ; finally, by the conqnest whieh she has just made in 
South America of' the ookny of Denerary^ • belongii^ to the 
Dutch, the possession of which enables her to aesae still more 
important posts. 

But I can have no longer any doubt as to her hostile pro? 
jects, when I consider the frequent insults offered to my flag, 
the violences committed in the Mediterranean by her fiigatea^ 
which have presumed to carry kway soldiers coming from Genoa 
to Barcelona, in Spanish vessels^ to complete my armies ; the 
piracies and vexations committed by the CSorsicaii and Anglm 
Corsican privateers (protected by the English government of 
that island,) on the Spanish commerce in the Mediterranean, and 
even on the coasts of Catalonia, and the detentioa of diifisnait 
Spanish vessels laden with . Spanish property, and taken to 
England on. the most frivolous pretences; and especially the ridi 
cargo of the Spanish frigate La Minerva^ on which an embeigo 
was laid in a manner the most insulting to my flag, and.the re* 
lease of which has not been obtained, althon^ it was 'proved 
before the competent tribunals that it was entirely Spanish pro* 
perty ; the outrage committed on my ambassador, Don Sinob 
de las Cases, by a tribunal in London, which ordered- him to be 
arrested on a dlaim made upon him finr a very small sum l^ the 
owner of a vessel. 

Finally, the Spanish territory has beoi violated in an intole* 
rable manner on the coasts of Oalida and Alicant by the Eng- 
lish sloops of war Cameleon and Kingston* Even more. Captain 
Gteorge Vaughan, commander of the Alarm frigate, has con- 
ducted himself in a manner equally insolent and scandalous in 
the island of Trinidad* where he landed with drums beating and 
colours flying, in order to attack the French, on whom he 
wreaked his vengeance for pretended injuries received from 
them, disturbing, by this violation of the rights of my sover-' 
eignty, the tranquillity of the inhabitants of the island. 
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' Bf all tfaeae . serioos aad unheard of insnka, England has 
prored to the world that she knows no other laws than *the agw 
grandisement of her commerce ; and by her despotism, which 
baa' exhausted my patience and my moderatiotiy die compels me, 
in order to support the honour of my crown, as'well as to pro* 
teot my people against her violence, to declare war against the 
King of England, his kingdoms, and his vassals; and to give 
orders for taking all necessary measures for the defence of my 
doniiions, and of my well-beloved subjects, against the attacks 
of the enemy. 

€^en at the Palace of San Lorenao, the 6th of October 
17M.' Signed by the King, and countersigned by the Secretary 
of the Council of War. 

On Saturday the 8th, war was proclaimed at Madrid according 
to the usual fiffms. 



No. UL 
See P^^ 362. 

TRKATT OP ALLIANOB, OFFBN8XVB AKD DBFSN8IVE, BBTWBBN 

PRANOB AMD SPAIN* 

Portf, 26 Fruetidor, (fFednuday, lOih September, 1796.) 

Thb Executive Directory of the French Republic and His 
Catholic Majesty the King of Spain, animated by the desire of 
drawing closer the ties of amity and good understanding now hap- 
pily subsisting between France and Spain, by the treaty of peace 
concluded at Basle, the 4th Thermidor, 3d year of the Republic, 
(22d July, 1796,) have resolved to form a treaty of alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, for every thing connected with the advantage 
and common defence of both nations ; and they have entrusted 
with this important negodation, and given their full powers, vis : 
The Executive Directory of the French Republic to Citizen 
Dominique-Catherine-Perignon, general of division of the ar- 
mies of the Republic, and its ambassador to His Catholic Majesty 
the Kingof Spain : and His Catholic Majesty the King of Spain 
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to Hfar BnoeU^icj Dm Momwl Aef fiodof iet Ahva dt Fhtk, 
Rios, Saodiev, Zanoia, Prinoe of tii» Peaee/Dnkeiof Aloidfa, 

^Wbo^ ifter oonmtninwitiBn and ge cipm di i OTJwwgB of okv 
Ml {wwasy hare agreed on die ftUowing aitielai. 

AnvL TherodiaUbeapeipoloalfdDiMioa^offiBiiBveaiiide* 
fcnaive, between die FtenA RepnUio and Hit OadnoHo Mijerty 
die King of Spain. 

AttT. II. The two eontracdng powere shiA nafenalfy gaam* 
tee to each odier, without any l u ec r ve or ezcepdon, in die moit 
aodientic and alMoliite mannev, all die stateb, tenilarieayidaiidiy 
amd places whidi tbejr poaBeas or ahall poaaeai leapectavelj 7 and 
if eidier of the two shall be, hereaftert under anypraleztwliat* 
aoeirer, menaced or attadced» the edber promiaea^ liiada» and 
oUigea itself to aid it with its good offices, and to afliat it spon 
its requisition, in die manner stipulated in the aidiaeqnent 
articles. 

Abt. III. In die space of diree months from die date of the 
requisition, the power required shall hove ready and place at die 
diaposal of the power requiring, ifteen dbipa of the line, of whiA 
three shall be duree-decken, or of d^rty guns, and twelve of 
ftom seveoty to seventy-two; mx frigates of propordflnal fbrce, 
and ftur sloops, or light vessels, all equipped, armed, victnaOed 
for sue mondis and fitted out for a year. This noTal fine 
shall be a s s embl ed by the power required in sucli of its ports 
as shall be designated by the power reqoiring. 

Art. IV. In the event of the power requiring cansidering it 
desirable, in c^er to comioence bostilitioB, to limit to one haM 
the assistance which it is entitled to claim, in execution of the 
preceding article, it mey, at any period of the campo^^ requirs 
the other half of the said succours^ which shall be furnished to it 
in the manner,and within the period stipulated, to b^ reskoaed 
from the date of the second requisition* 

Aat. V. The power required shall^ in like manner;^ oql t]w 
requisition of the party requiring, place at the esd of ^dme 
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noiidtt hma ihm dsle of the TeqnkitiHi, eighteoi iibmmmi in- 
Ikntry and aiz thonwmd CMsbf, nilb a pnoportioDiiUe tadnd 
artUlny, in ovder to be cmpibjred in Bompe, or in the defanoo 

^^10 4^ft fiifli QOMGaiod by- the oontnuitinfl imwub in tbe onlf 
of Meodofk 

An«. VI, llie power nqviringdiaQ be at liberty to tond one 
or ttMre oonudadonMS far the piirpoee of aseeitaining, if, eon- 
fiarmaUy to the preoeding articleay the power leqi^red haatakoB 
meosorea for opening the campaign on the day appointed^ with 
die land and aea ftroea therein atipalated. ^ 

Airr. VII. These snoooma shall be eomiBitted to the entire 
dispeaal of the xeqairing patty, which may lea^e them in the 
porta or on the territory of the power reqnired» or employ them 
in 'such' expeditioDB aa it may think pipper to nndertake^withoot 
being obliged to gffe an aeoonnt of the motiTea which have da- 
terminedit. 

A&T. VIII. The demand made by one of the powera far aoe» 
oonra shall be sidldcntto flrere the want it has for them; and 
sfaall impose on the other power the obligation of foryiiahing them, 
without its being necessary to enter into any discasaion whether 
the war undertaken is offensive or defensive ;> or without giving 
any explsmation whatever, whioh might tend to ebde the moat 
qpeedy and pnnctnal accomplishment of what ia atipnkted. 

Anx. IX. The troopa and vessels demanded shall remain at 
the disposal of the power requiring during the whole of the war, 
without bemg, in any instance, at its ezpenae; the power re- 
quired ahall maintain them in every plaoe where ita ally ahaU 
make them act, the same aa if it employed them directly for it- 
aelf. Only it is agreedf that during the whole time the said 
troops and vesseb shall remain on ita territory or in i\B porta, 
it shall, fiom its magasinea or.arsenals, supply them with every 
thing necessary, in the same manner and at the same prioea aa 
it would to its own troopa or vessels. 

Anr. X. The power required shall instantly replace the 
shipa of its contingent which shall be loat by the acoidettts of 
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war or of Ihe sea; in like maimer it shall repair the losses 
tained by the troops of its oontingeiit. 

' Art. XI. In case the said saccours are or beoome insuf- 
ficti»ity the two oontraetiiig powers shall place in actiri^ the 
greatest possible force by sea as well as by land, against tiie 
enemy of the power attacked^ which shall nse the said ioroea 
either by combining them, or making them act separately, ae^ 
cording to the plan mutually concerted. 

' Art. XII* The succours stipulated by the preceding Article 
shall be furnished in all the wars which the contracting parties 
may have to wage; even in those where the party required 
diall not be directly interested, and act only as an auxiliary. 
. ' Art. XIII. In the event, that from the motives of hostility 
being prejudicial to both parties, they should declare war in 
common against one or more powers, the limitations settled in 
the preceding Articles shall cease to operate, and the two con-' 
tracting powers shall be bound to bring the whole of their land 
and sea forces into 'the field against ^the* common enemy, and to 
concert their plan so as to' direct them towards the most suit- 
able points, either separately or in conjunction. They also bind 
themselves, in the event contemplated in the present Article, 
not to enter into any treaty of peace but in common, and so as 
that each of tiiem shall obtain the satisfaction to which it is. 
entitled. 

Art. XIV. In the event of one of the powers acting only 
as an auidliary, tiie power which shall be attacked singly may 
treat separately for peace, but in such a way that no prejudice 
shall sesult from it to the auxiliary power, and that it should 
even turn as much as possible to its direct advantage. For this 
purpose the auxiliary power shall be informed of the mode and 
the time agreed upon for th^ opening and carrying on the 
negotiations* 

Art. XV. There shall be concluded very speedily a treaty of 
commerce upon equitable principles, and such as are advan- 
tageous to both nations, each of which secures to the other, in 
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the country of its ally, a distinct preference for the productions 
of its soil and its manufietctures,' or, at the very least, advantages 
equal to those enjoyed in their respective states, by the most 
&voured nations.' fioth powers bind themselves henceforward 
to make common cause in repressing and putting down any max- 
ims adopted by any country whatsoever in opposition to their 
present principles, or which are detrimental to the sa&ty of neu- 
tral flags, or to the respect due to them ; as well as to relieve 
and replace the colonial system of Spain, on the footing on 
which it has existed* or ought to exist, according to treaties. 

Abt. XVI. The character and jurisdiction of consuls shall 
be at the same time recognized and settled by a special conven- 
tion. Those antecedent to the present treaty shall be executed 
provisionally. 

Art. XVII. In order to avoid all disputes between the two 
powers, they have agreed to proceed immediately and without 
delay to the explanation and developement of Article VIL of 
the Treaty of Basle, relative to the frontiers, according to the 
constructions, plans, and memoirs* which they shall communi- 
cate to each other through the same plenipotentiaries who have 
negotiated the present treaty. 

Abt. XVIIL England being the only power against which 
Spain has direct grievances, the present alliance shall only be 
executed against her during the present War, and Spain shall 
remain neutral towards the other powers in hostility with the 
Republic. 

Abt.' XIX. The ratifications of the present treaty shall be 
exchanged within a month, reckoning from the date of its sig- 
nature. 

Done at Saint Ildefbnso, the 2d Fructidor, the 4th year of the 
French Republic, one and indivisible. 

(Signed,) Pbbionon. 

£l Pbinoipx ob la Paz. 

The Executive Directory decrees and signs the present treaty 
of allianoc, offensive and defensive, with his Catholic Majesty 
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Ihe King ef Spaiii> aegoliAted ia the nmeof the Frendi Re- 
pablic by Citiaen Domiiiiqiie-Catlieriiie-Perigiioii, General of 
Di?i8ifltt, fanudied with powers to that effect by the deoee of 
the BxecatiTe Directory, dated the 90th of Meteidor bet pn*, 
and entmsted with its inatmetioaB. 

Done at the national pelaee of the Executife Diieetoty, Che 
13th Fnietidor» the ^ year of the FVench RepuUic, one and 
indivisihle. 

For expedition confennaUy, 

(Signed,) Rs^bii^lbbs Lbpbaux, President. 

By the ExecutiTe Directory, 

Laoabdb, Seoretary^general. 

This treaty was ratified on the 26th, hy the Conndl <tf 
Ancients. 



No- m.* 

See Page 354. 

Majind, Wh December. 

His Excellency Don Pedro Cevallq^ First Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, has communicated, by the royal orders to all 
the councils, under the date of the 12th, the following ma- 
nifesto : — 

*' The peace, which the powers of Europe saw with ao mndi 
pleasure restored by the treaty of Amiens, has been onfivtn* 
nately of short duration, for the benefit of nations. The pablic 
rejoiciiigs in oeldMration of it were scarcely finished, when the 
war b^an anew to disturb the puUic tranquillity, and the ad- 
vantages offered by the peace began to vanish. 

The cabinets of Paris and London kept Europe in sospense 
and indecision, between fear and hope, waiting the issne.of their 
n^otiations, until discord lighted up the fire of war between 
them, which naturally must communicate to other powers. 
Spain and Holland treated, in conjunction with France, ^at 
Amiens i and their int^ests and political relations united them 
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80 dosely with het, that it was very difficult 'for tbeita hot to 
take a part finally in the a^ession and insnlts offered to 
their ally. 

Under these drcainstances^ his Majesty^ actuated by the 
atrofigest principleB of good p6licy> pref^rr^d paying the pecu- 
nikry suMdy to fumisbing the contingents of troops and ships 
wMch he was bound to do> in terms of the treaty 6f alliance with 
Franca in 1796 ; in consequence he gave the British Government 
to understand, by means of his ambassador in London, as well 
as by the EngUA agents at Madrid, his positive and firm reso* 
luticm to remain neutral during the war. . He had the consola- 
tion for the moment of hearing that this ingenuous declaration 
was apparently well received by the Court of London. 

Bat that Cabinet, which had premeditated befolrehand the re- 
newal of the war with Spain, as soon as it should be in a situa- 
tion to declare it, not with the forma and solemnities prescribed 
by the law of nations, but by the means of aggression which 
might be advantageous to it, sought the most frivolous pretexts 
for throwing doubts on the conduct of Spain, which was strictly 
neutral, and to lay greatier stress on the desire of Great Britain 
to preserve peace : all done to gain time by lulling the vigilance 
of the Spani^ Government, and keeping in uncertainty the 
public opinion of the English nation as to its unjust and pre- 
meditated designis, which it would by no means have approved 
of. 

In this way the Court of London artfully feigned to receive 
different reclamations made by Spaniards, and its agents at Ma- 
drid exaggerated the pacific intentions of their sovereign ; but the 
latter were never satisfied with the frank and friendly manner in 
which their notes were replied to ; they endeavoured to mag- 
nify or to fimcy armaments which had no existence ; they con- 
tended (in the face of the most solemn protestations of the Court 
of Spain, that the pecuniary succours given to France were only 
the equivalent of the contingent of troops and ships stipulated 
in the treaty of 17960 that it was an indefinite and enormous 
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sam, the pajrmeiit of which entitled them to consider Spain as « 
principal in the war. 

But as the time was not yet arriyed to throw off the mask 
and show what they were plotting, they exacted, as the price o£ 
acknowledging the neatrality of Spain, a cessation of all ann»-> 
ments in her ports, and aprohibition of the sale of prises madeby^ 
the French in those ports; and notwithstanding both coiid]tiosi» 
although demanded in a tone too haughty and unusual in 
tical negotiations, were at first strictly complied with, they 
tinned to show distrust, and finally left Madrid suddenly, after 
receiving despatches from their Court, without making any com- 
munication of their contents. 

The contrast between the conduct of the Cabinets of Madrid 
and of London would be sufficient to prove to all Europe the 
bad faith and mysterious and perverse proceedings of the Eng- 
lish Ministry ; these, howevei;, were not completely eThibited 
until the abominable atrocity committed by surprising, attack* 
ing, and capturing four Spanish frigates, sailing in the security 
of peace ; this attack was artfully made by the orders of the 
English Oovernment at the very moment it was n^^tiatii^ the 
conditions for the prolongation of peace, and while its vessels 
were providing themselves with necessaries and refreshments in 
the ports of Spain. 

Whilst the same vessels were there treated with the utmost 
hospitality, and experienced the good faith with which Spain 
guaranteed to England the sincerity of her engagements, and the 
firmness of her resolutions to, maintain her neutrality, the com- 
manders of them had already received the secret and iniquitoiia 
orders of the English Cabinet to attack the Spanish vessels and 
property at sea. The same orders were profusely circulated to 
the greatest distances, as is proved by their ships of war stopping 
and carrying into port every Spanish vessel they met with, 
without even respecting those laden with grain, whidi were 
coming from all parts to the assistance of a faithful nation, in a 
year of famine and calamity. 
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They iBSued the barbarous orders (for they deserve no better 
luune) for smking all Spanish vessels below 100 tons burden, for 
burning all that bad run ashore, and for stopping and taking to 
Maha all vessels exceeding 100 tons. This is proved by the de« 
daration of the master of a Valendan sloop of 54 tons, who escap- 
ed in his boat on the 10th of November, to the coast of Catalonia, 
afler the sloop had been sunk by an English vessel, the captain of 
which took his papers and his flag ftom him, and told him that 
lie acted under the positive orders of his Oovemment. 

Notwithstanding these atrocities, which afford demonstrative 
proo6 of the ambition and hostile views which the Cabinet of St. 
James's had long premeditated, it wishes still, according to its 
^fidious system, to dazzle public opinion, by allying, that 
UieSpanirii fr^tes were taken to England, not as prizes, but as 
hostages to be detained until Spain gives security for her observ- 
ing the strictest neutrality. 

And what stronger security can or ought Spain to give ? 
What civilized nation has ever yet made use of means so violent 
and insulting to exact securities from another? Even if Eng- 
land had any thing finally to exact of Spain, in what way could 
she excuse herself, after such an atrocity ? What satisfaction 
can she give for the unfortunate loss of the frigate La Mercedes 
with ail her cargo, ship's crew, and a great number of passengers 
•f distinction, who perished the innocent victims of a policy so 
detestable P 

Spain would neither satisfy what she owes to herself, nor be- 
lieve that she was supporting her honour among the other powers 
of Europe, if she showed herself longer insensible to such 
insults, and did not endeavour to avenge them with the energy 
and dignity which are peculiar to her. 

Actuated by these feelings, the King, after having exhausted 
every means compatible with the dignity of his crown, in order 
to preserve peace, finds himself under the hard necessity of mak- 
ing war upon the King of Great Britain, upon his subjects, and 
his people, and of doing iiway with the usual formalities con- 
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oeraing the solemn dedaratieii and puUioation of war, beoapie 
thf JGSnglish Cabinet has b^un and oontinnes to carry im war 
without any declaration of it. 

In consequence. His Majesty, after causing an embargo to be 
laid, by way of reprisal^ on all the English property to be found 
in his dominions, has dire<$ed the necessary orders to be trans- 
mitted to the viceroy, captains-general, and other commandeis, 
bpth by sea and land, for the defence of the kingdom and horti- 
lities against the enemy ; and he has ordered his ambassador to 
quit England with the whole of the Spanisii legation. 

His Majesty has no doubt, that when the subjects of his kii^* 
dom are informed of the just indignation with which the vio* 
lent conduct of England has inspired him, they will spare no 
means which their valour can suggest to co-operate with His 
Majesty in exacting the most complete vengeance for the insult 
offered to the Spanish flag. For that pnrpoee, His Majesty 
authorizes the arming of privateers for the purpose of attacking 
the enemy's ships and property, with the most eoctensive pow« 
ere. His Migesty, at the same timet promises the greatest ex- 
pedition in the adjudication of prises, for the condemn$tion of 
which nothing else shall be required but th^ proof that they are 
English property. His Majesty hereby expressly renounces, in 
feivour of the owners, all the daims which he mi^t have re* 
served to himself on sudi occasions, so that they shall derive the 
whole benefit of the captures without any deduction. 

Finally, His Majesty has ordered that this Dedaratbn ^ 
shall be inserted in the pubUc papers, so that all the world may 
be info^ed of it ; and that copies of it shall be sent to the 
ambassadors and ministers of the King in foreign Courts, in or- 
der that all Governments may be informed of these facts, and 
interest themselves in so just a cause, in the hope that Divine 
Providence will bless the Spanish arms, in order to obtain a 
proper and becoming satisfaction for the injuries they have re* 
seived." 
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No. IV. 
See Page 361. 

PROCLAJfATION OF THB PRINCB OF THE PBACB. 

In curcnmstanoes lees critical than those in which we are now 
placed, good and loyal subjects haye been eager to assist their 
sovereignB by voluntary gifts and succours proportioned to the 
necessities of the state. In the present situation it is a matter 
of ui^gency to be generous to our country. The kingdom of An- 
dalusia is favoured by nature in the breeds of horses fit for light 
cavalry ; and the province of Estremadura rendered important 
services in this way to King Philip V. ; will they now stand by 
with indifference and see the cavalry of the King of Spain 
diminished and incomplete for want of horses? No> I will 
never believe it ; I hope, on the contrary, that following the ex- 
ample of the illustrious grandfathers of the present generation, 
who assisted the grandfather of the present king by levies of 
men and horses, the grandsons of those heroes will also hasten to 
furnish regiments or companies of skilfdl horsemen, to be em« 
ployed in the service and for the defence of the country, so long 
as the present danger shall last. That once passed, they will 
return full of glory to the bosom of their families. Every one 
will dispute the honour of the victory ; one iidll attribute the 
preservation of his fiamlly to his own arm ; another, to that of 
his chief, his relation, or his friend ; in short, aU will have the 
credit .of the salvation of their country. Come, my dear com- 
rades, come and range yourselves under the banner of the best 
of sovereigns; come, and I wiU receive you with gratitude; I 
venture to promise it you beforehand, if the God of battles grant 
us a safe and durable peace, the only object of our wishes. No, 
you will neither yield to fear nor treachery ; your hearts wiU be 
dosed to every sort of foreign seduction. Come forward then ; 
and if we are no( compelled to cross bayonets with our enemies, 
you will not incur the danger of being marked as suspicious 
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persons^ and of haviiig giyen a fake idea of your loyalty and 
honour, by refusing to answer the appeal I make to you* 

But if my voice awakens in you no sentiment of your glwy, 
be your own instigators 1 become the fathers of the people in 
whose name I speak to you ; let your duty to them remind you of 
what you owe to yourselvesi to your honour, and to the religion 
which you profess. 

From the Royal Palace of San Lorenzo^ October 6, 1806. 

£l Prinoipb db La Faz, 



Madrid, I2fh October, 1806. 

The Prinoe of the Peace has just addressed, on the llth of 
October, a new circular to the intendants and corridors in the 
spirit of the proclamation. 

Sib, — The King orders me to inform you, that under the pre- 
sent circumstances he expects from you an eifort of seal and ac- 
tivity for his service ; and I, in his name, recommend you to 
use the greatest expedition in the ballot which is about to take 
place. I have to observe to you, that neither His Majesty nor 
myself will be satisfied with tlie ephemeral efforts which it has 
been usual to make in ordinary times. You may notify to the 
curatesi in the name of the King, that they will be seconded by 
the Bishops in their endeavours to induce the common people 
to rally under the banners, and to prevail on the rich to make 
sacrifices to meet the expenses of the war, which we shall proba- 
bly have to carry on for the general benefit ; and as it will re* 
quire great efiTorts, the magistrates ought to feel that ifc is more 
especially their duty to employ all proper means to excite the 
national enthusiasm, in order to be able to enter the approadi- 
ing lists with glory. His Majesty is confident that you will 
omit none of those which are likely to procure a greater number 
of. soldiers in your province, and to excite the generous ardoor 
of the nobility (for their privil^es are not less at stake than 
those of the crown) and that you will do all in your power to 
efifect both objects. 
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No. V. 

See Page 387* 

Don Eagenio Izqnierdo returned to Paris about the 10th of 
December. He was probably the auikor of thefoUomng article 
inserted in the Journal of the VJth. 

Madrid^ \st December. 

Great surprize has been excited here at the strange interpre- 
tation giren by a French journal to the4)roclamation8 which had 
been made, in order to give a more imposing strength to our 
military establishment^ and to prevent the aggressions which 
Spain has to apprehend from the situation of Europe, and 
the dangers which the genius of Napoleon so soon dissipated. 
United as Spain has been with France for several years 
past, both by commercial and political interests, so soon as she 
saw war again lighted up on the Continent, it was her duty 
to take measures either to assist her ally, or to resist the 
enterprises which England might then undertake, either by 
herself, or by the aid of the powers engaged in the newly formed 
coalition against France. Nothing, certainly, but the most com- 
plete ignorance of the true situation of the country could have 
ever occasioned a doubt of the sincerity of the election which she 
had made, between a powerful nation which can do every thing 
to defend, and requires nothing that can be injurious to us, and 
an enemy who has been employed fifteen years in destroying 
our navy, in ruining our commerce, in pillaging our treasuresi 
and in setting fire to our colonies with the torch of rebellion. 



Bajfonney January 3, 1807. 

The strictest inquiries are making in Spain, in order to 
discover the author of a pretended circular of the Prince of the 
Peace to the provincial intendants, inserted in several foreign 
papers, and which is said to be a forgery, executed at Madrid 
by some enemy of the Oovemment. 
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3%. 

The Madrid Gazettes are fall of aocasatimis against Porta- 
galy on account of tlie protection afforded at Brazil to the 
English expeditions. The English journals speak of the pos- 
sibility of an approaching attack on Portugal by a French and 
Spanish army^ and of the bad state of Portugal^ which would 
be taken by surprize, without the possibility of England being 
able to assist her, in consequence of her ^forces being otherwise 
employed. 
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